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WRONG! 


More driving tips for teen-age 


rs 


Good sportsmanship—driver parked properly—shows consideration for other drivers, 


“Good sports make good drivers,’ 
says Marion Jackman, Chevrolet Test Driver 


“I’m sure happy to say we don’t have any poor sports 
making life tough for the rest of us here at the General 
Motors Proving Ground,” reports Marion Jackman, test 
driver for the Chevrolet Division of General Motors. 


“But it’s not unusual to see examples of unsportsman- 
like driving out on the public highway,” continues this 
veteran of the test track. “And most of it comes from 
people old enough to know better. 


“You know the kind of fellow I mean. He breaks every 
rule in the book if he thinks he can get away with it— 
like a football or basketball player who fouls every time 
the ump or ref has his head turned in the other direction. 


“He jumps the gun on red lights—passes illegally on the 
right—weaves in and out of traffic—cuts directly in front 
of other cars—blocks the street with his double-parking 
—and in general doesn’t give a rap for anybody but 
himself. 


“Fortunately for the rest of us drivers, people like that 


are rare exceptions. Ninety-nine out of a hundred driv- 
ers are good sports. 
“And the best part of it is that the situation’s improving 
all the time, what with safety campaigns and driver 
education. 
“Today’s young folks are getting training like we older 
folks never had, thanks to their high school driving 
courses. 
“Tf you have the chance to sign up in that kind of course 
-go to it!” 

This series of driver-training hints is presented 

in the interest of national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC *« OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK * CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER 
GMC TRUCK & COACH 


“Be a SKILL—not a THRILL driver!” 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of American Farm Youth, Scholastic 
Magazines and Boys’ Life, are available upon request. Write General Motors, Public Relations Staff, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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_. AMONG OUR AUTHORS 

HOLLIS L. CASWELL’s career in 
education began by chance, contin- 
ued by choice. In order to earn mon- 
ey to go to law school, he applied for 
a temporary teaching position in a 
Nebraska high school and was unex- 
pectedly ‘appointed principal. 


BETSY EVANS, proud of her 
public-school background and her 
teachers, is now majoring in jour- 
nalism, and has settled down to 
“busy, happy, reasonably typical col- 


lege life.” 


BerrorE WILLIAM WAYNE 
CAUDILL felt qualified to specialize 
in elementary-sthool architecture, he 
made a thoro study of the growth 
patterns of children. Since 1949, he 
and his associates have designed 
more than 135 schools. 


Now retired, EDGAR B. WES- 
LEY has been educator, historian, 
cartographer (one of his more spe- 
cialized maps shows places where he 
has eaten watermelons), and sea- 
soned author. Among his earlier writ- 
ings is Record of Mankind. 


“JusT a country boy trying to cope 
with the intricacies of mid-century 
America,” MARTIN ESSEX mod- 
estly describes himself. He wants a 
waterproof memo pad for his morn- 
ingshower thoughts; has a weakness 
for new desserts, biography, and his- 
torical fiction. 


EXPERIENCE has taught us the dan- 
ger of labeling any educational de- 
velopment a first. If readers of this 
month's centerspread think they've 
caught us out on a limb, we urge 
them not to start sawing, but to send 
facts and documentation. 
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OUR HOPES FOR TH 
NEA CENTENNIAL 


We or the NEA Centennial Celek 
tion Commission have a question | 
ourselves: What is our role in the ¢ 
tennial program this year? 

We selected a theme, one we beli 
will stir people to an appreciation: 


something we consider worthy of 

4 x spect for centuries to come. We 
S & ie to call attention to the close identi 
S&S of freedom and the schools by ¢ 


theme, “An Educated People Ma 
Freedom Forward.” 4 


for q = We set up objectives—things to } 
. ' to strengthen that appreciation: 

: 1. To consider the decisive role! 

education in a changing world. | 


2. To stimulate action to pro 
ze < A adequate education for the increasi 
® millions of children. 
x ip 3. To strengthen the teaching p 
j fession in its service to people of 4 
ages. 


We counseled with the centenr 
director, Paul Street, and an NEA sf 


aV. 1. P Vacation via United Air Limes | — xivsce ence 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


Dream a minute: a Vacation Individually Planned just for NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., NJ 
‘ Washington 6, D.C. 
you ... planned by United to please your taste (and go light ‘ ee convention: June 30-July; 
' i American Education Week—Nov. 10 
on poe budget) . For complete details, call your travel —. “An Educated People Moves Freedom 
ward. 
If you’d like a free new booklet describing 85 different Unite NEA membership, May 31, 1956: 659 
; ; ; ; officers an ea uarter: : 
V.I.P. Vacations, a copy is yours for the asking. Just write to NEA Handbook. pages 90-91, 399. ingh 
United Air Lines, Dept. T-3, 36 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. WEA pacitere unG veostnttiials am 
book, pages 95-110. 
NEA departments: Handbook, page 
NEA committees, commissions, cow 
Handbook, pass 138. 
Centennial Action Program goals: Ha 
book, pages 13-44. 
World Confederation of Organizations 
the Teaching Profession: Information 
from NEA; also see Handbook, page 38! 


NEA JOURNAL 
Choose fram 85 Published monthly except June, Ji 


and August by the National Education 
° sociation of the United States, 1201 
different St.. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


. y | | R | & | | Ni | = — NEA Journat goes to all members of 
V.1P ° Vacations! Association. Active membership dues, 7 
cluding JourNaL, $5; including other fpf 
lications in addition to JourNaL, $10; 
membership, $150. Single copies of Jo 
50¢. Entered as second-class matter O¢ 
ber 23, 1920, at the post office at Wash 


ah aia ‘ ton, D.C., under the act of August 24, 
@ HAWAII! Choose from 14 tours, 7 to 22 days. See Waikiki, Pearl] Harbor, Molokai, Acceptance for mailing at special rate 
other island attractions. As low as $441.50 from Chicago*. DP October 3, 1317, authorized J: 5 


— 3, 1917, authorized January’ 
© CALIFORNIA! Choose from 12 tours, 2 to 15 days. Fabulous Hollywood. Palm , 
Springs. Disneyland. Other glamour spots! As low as $180.46 from New York*, NEA OFFICERS 


e NEW YORK! Choose from 6 tours, week end to 7 days. See hit shows, the UN, the preston, pot ned cipen ot 6 é 
Great White Way, other exciting sights! As low as $203 from Los Angeles*. : 


“complete price, including hotel accommodations (double occupancy), sightseeing and round-trip air fare. All fares plus tax NEA DUES 


“ Regular—including full active pri 
and a year’s subscription to JOURNAL... 
Special—including full active pri 
plus a year’s subscription to JouRNAL, 
search Bulletin, Proceedings j 

Life—tfull privileges for life, 
JourNAL, Research Bulletin, Proceed 

...$150 or $15 annually for 10 

Retired—If NEA member for five 
prior to retirement. Includes year’s 
scription to JournaL and active privil 
except right to vote, to serve as delega 
Representative Assembly, to hold offices) 
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NEWS AND TRENDS... 


ederal Activities 


President Eisenhower in late January tssued a clearcut 
all for federal funds for school construction. In a special 
nessave to Congress, he asked for a “comprehensive pro- 
rram designed to accomplish in four years what last 
ears proposal would have done in five, since one year has 


lready been lost.” 


e requested $1.3 billion for school construction, and an 
additional $750 million over the four-year period for fed- 
local bonds when 


‘ral purchase of school-construction 


chool districts cannot market them at reasonable interest 


rates. 


Without mentioning last year's Powcll amendment, the 
President stated his objection to it: “As I indicated in my 
message on the State of the Union, I hope that this school- 
construction legislation can be enacted on its own merits, 
uncomplicated by 
roblems of integration.” 


provisions dealing with the complex 


Representative Adam Clayton Powell (D-N. Y.) prompt- 
ly told reporters that there is absolutely no chance that 
federal school aid can be brought up in the House of Rep- 
esentatives without a fight to make racial integration a 
condition for federal help. 


n the Senate there was a flurry of activity. Richard Neu- 
berger (D-Orcg.) introduced S$ 777, a school-construction 
ill which is essentially the same as Representative Kelley's 


HR 1. 


group of Republican Scnators introduced S 889, a bill 
ncorporating the President's request. The sponsoring Sen 
ators are H. Alexander Smith (N. J.), Charles E. Potter 
(Mich.), Margarct Chase Smith (Maine), Frederick G 
Payne (Maine), Edward J. (Minn.), Prescott § 
Bush (Conn.), Clifford P. Case (N. J.), Gordon Allott 
(Colo.), Alexander Wiley (Wis.), Wallace F. Bennett 
(Utah), Milton R. Young (N. Dak.), William Langer (N 
Dak.), J. Glenn Beall (Md.), and Ralph Flanders (Vt.). 


Thye 


arly in February, hearings were under way before a 
newly appointed seven-man education subcommittce of the 
House Education and Labor Committee. Under the chair 
manship of Cleveland M. Bailey (D-W’. Va.), the legts- 
lators witnesses discuss the merits of 


heard a series of 


federal assistance for school construction. 

Witnesses for the Administration got the hearings off to a 
fast start. Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, cited facts and figures to back the 
President's call for Der- 
thick, unanimously confirmed by the Senate as U. S. 


federal assistance. Lawrence G. 
Commissioner of Education just a weck before he testified, 
emphatically supported the President's program to relieve 
the classroom shortage. His testimony was a telling indict- 


ment of double shifts and overcrowded classes. 
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Others scheduled to testify included former U.S. Com 
missioner of Education Earl J. McGrath, speaking for NEA 
Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of the Council of Chiet 
State School Officers; and spokesmen for labor organiza 
tions and the National Congress of TPeachers 


Cham 


Parents and 
Opposition witnesses were expected from the U.S 


ber of Commerce and state taxpayers groups. 


& The President has accepted with regret the resignation 
of Herold C. Hunt as Under Secretary of Health, Educa 
and Welfare. Dr. Hunt, a past president of the Amer 
Association of School Administrators, returned to his 
School of 


which he had been on leave of absence. 


tion, 
ican 
Education, from 


post at the Harvard Graduate 


International 


& Leaders of the World Confederation of 


of the Teaching Profession, meeting in Paris last month 


Organizations 


heard a report from Theophil Richner of Switzerland 
Dr. Richner had Austria at. the 


WCOTP to survey the status of Hungarian refugees, includ 


traveled to request of 


ing students and teachers 


that education is the most 


important problem among the refugees. There ts a great 


There is agreement, he said, 


need to get youngsters into schools in the countries which 
act as hosts. Complications arise from the further necessity 
for special instruction in the new languages the refugees 
must acquire. Dr. Richner reported some progress, but 
underlined the continuing requirement on the part of the 
victims of the Hungarian struggle for material and psycho 


logical support. 


In Hungary, the schools have rcopencd after an inte 


ruption of instruction for several 


October 


months following the 
November. The 


feeding of children 


uprising of last and 


fac ilitated the 


reopening 


emergency thru the 


International League of Red Cross Societies, which was 


reaching an increasing number of children and students, 
estimated as high as 100,000 
At the direction ot the Communist Hun 


garian schools, on reopening, reverted to unpopular policics 


government, 


which prevailed before the uprisings. Religious instruction 
was again othcially discouraged by requiring written apph 
cation by parents. Compulsory teaching of the Russian 
language has been restored in clementary schools with the 
announcement that children up to 11 years of age cannot 


have any choice in a matter of this sort 


Colleges and universities 10 Budapest also have reopened 
“Marxism-Leninism must continue to be the guiding spirit 
for the education of Hungarian youth,” the government 
announced as it restored compulsory lectures in Communist 


philosophy. 


& Now being studied is an invitation to the NEA to 
join the Confederation of American Educators, founded last 
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month in Montevideo. The new association was organized 


the sixth Congress of American Educators. 


Earlier congresses had been held in 1928, 1930, 1939, 
943, and 1946, but no invitations had been extended to 


U.S 1 


and Canadian cducation associations to participate. In 
S6, they were invited, and last January NEA sent a dele- 
ration, Which participated in the congress but merely ob- 
rved the 


obs« ryver for 


new confederation. Also in attendance was an 


WCOTP. 


Television 


& Five series of live television programs will be produced 
tor the nation’s educational, noncommercial Tv stations this 
year. The National Broadcasting Company plans to start 


the series on March 11. 


The regular network facilitics of NBC will be uscd Mon- 


day thru Friday from 6:30-7 pM Est for a period of 13 
weeks to teed the programs to all 25 American ETV trans- 


Local 


with the regular commercial network will be provided by 


mitters. loops” to connect the cducational stations 


the Education Television 


received funds for this purpose from the Ford Foundation, 


and Radio Center, which has 
The center also will cooperate with Nac in the planning 
and production of the five series, which will deal with 
mathematics, literature, and world 


Music, government, 


vcography. 


The programs will not be specifi ally designed to teach,” 
said David Lowe, supervising producer for the series. “We 
shall try to prove the tremendous value the medium 
of television has other than for straight entertainment. We 
shall try to use all of the marvels of visual effects to supple- 


ment the material, which, of course, ts basically interesting. 


We shall prescnt noted personalities who, we hope, will 


xcite the imagination of viewers in’ various subjects. 
Kinescope recordings will also be avatlable for delayed 


telecasts by some ETV stations. 


& Teachers—why there is a national shortage and what 
is the subject to be telecast on NBC's 
Home show at 10 AM EST on March 6. 


we can do about it, 


Higher Education 


& The National Merit Scholarship Corporation, after 
holding nationwide examinations last year, awarded scholar- 
ships to 556 high-school seniors, who are now in college. 
Last month, it released the results of a study of the personal 
records of this group of bright students, sclectcd solely on 
their projected ability to bencfit from college training. 


“Our brightest tecnagers are not bookworms,”” according 
to the study. “They are able students with a surprising 
number and variety of extracurriculum and community 
activities. They come from cvery rank and station in the 
economy.’ The average award, based on need, is $630 per 
year for four years. 


Of the 556 winners, only 71 came from small high schools 
(graduating class of 50 or less), and 82 came from schools 
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which have an annual group of 500 or more seniors. The 
majority of their career choices call for technical prepara. 
tion: 29°; expect to be rescarchers, 2367 enginecrs, and 


17°7 teachers. 


Salary Schedules 


& Salaries of sccondary-school principals, in an inc reasing 
number of school systems, are being scheduled at a specified 
percentage above teachers’ salaries. That is the finding of 
a survey of 40 selected cities, conducted by the National 
Secondary-School NEA 


Association of Principals, an 


department. 


The survey also discloses trends toward equal salaries for 
principals in junior and senior high schools (if other condi- 
tions- -preparation, years of experience, size of school— 
arc the same), toward a 12-month work and salary basis for 
sccondary-school principals, and toward a lesser number of 


increments to rcach maximum salartes. 


Education Writers Awards 


& For outstanding work during 1956, the Education 
Writers 


following: 


Association last month tssucd awards to. the 


@ Peter Pafiolis, St. for a 


scrics of 40 articles reporting the school scene. 


Paul Sunday P/roneer-Press, 


@ Palo Alto (California) Times, for turning the spotlight 
on the teacher, including articles by Samucl Moffat and 
Dan Dawson. 


@ Look, for its dramatic presentation of “What Is a 
Teacher?” reported by George B. Leonard, Jr., and photo- 
graphed by Charlotte Brooks. 


@ Spartansburg (South Carolina) Herald Journal, for 


its continual interpretation of the schools. 


@ Journal Transcript of Franklin (New Hampshire), 
for its outstanding contribution to the settlement of a school 
strike. 


Philander Priestley Claxton 


& At the age of 94, Philander Priestley Claxton died in 
Knoxville. He had been U.S. Commissioner of Education 
from 1911 to 1921. For more than 60 years he had served 
public education as teacher, administrator, and speaker. 


NEA Membership 


> NEA membership continues to set new records. Ther 
were 667,449 NEA members by February 7, 1957, as com@ 
pared to 624,721 on the same date a year ago and 659,190% 
on May 31, 1956. 


The growth achieved during the current enrolment perio 
puts the Association within striking distance of the Centen 
nial Action Program goal, which calls for a total of 730,898 
members to be enlisted by May 31, 1957. 
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(Continued from page 130) 
committee in setting up projects to 
serve these objectives. We tried to lay 
the kindling and strike the match. 
From there on, the program was out 
of our hands. 

We hope 1957 will bring America a 
deepened appreciation of its schools 
and its teachers. We want this year to 
awaken the nation to a great urgency 
we see—that amid things that are mate- 
rial we must also hold fast to some 
things not so material. We think this 
is possible. It is our confidence that 
you, two-thirds of a million members 
of NEA, will join the program that 
made us think so. 

We hope we planned well! Already 
we have some heartening reports that 
give us confidence. But while it is yet 
early, let us be clear: We have struck 
our match. We can only hope it has 
kindled and that the fire will catch. 
From here on it is up to you. 

—NEA Centennial Commission: 

Helen Ryan, field assistant, Illinois 
Education Association, chairman. 

Robert D. Bailey, Concord, N.H. 

Mrs. Rollin Brown, president, Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 

Rufus E. Clement, president, At- 
lanta University. 

Norman Cousins, editor, the Satur- 
day Review. 

_ Harold Fellows, president, National 
Association of Radio and TV Broad- 
casters. 

John H. Fischer, 
Baltimore. 

J. William Fulbright, U.S. Senator, 
Ark. 

Willard E. Givens, former NEA ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

Eric Johnston, president, Motion 
Picture Association of America. 


superintendent, 


Grayson Kirk, president, Columbia 
University. 

Raymond Miller, visiting lecturer, 
Harvard Graduate School of Business. 

Walter P. Reuther, president, UAW. 

Raymond Stites, curator of educa- 
tion, National Gallery of Art. 

Paul Street, 
Celebration. 

Mrs. Theodore Waller, forum direc- 
tor, New York Herald Tribune. 

Louise A. Walter, past president, 
Kansas State Teachers Association. 

Allen H. Wetter, superintendent, 
Philadelphia. 

Nell Wilcoxen, field secretary, Ari- 
~zona Education Association. 

J. C. Wright, state superintendent, 
Towa. 

William G. Carr, ex officio, NEA ex- 
eculive secretary. 
| Martha A. Shull, ex officio, NEA 
president. 


director, Centennial 
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aid you LMOW... 


that the NEA centennial pro- 
gram includes 28 projects to be 
carried on during 1957 by NEA 
departments, committees, and 
commissions, and by state and 
local associations? 


that the American Library As- 
sociation published an NEA 
centennial book list in the 
January ALA Bulletin? Half 
a million reprints of the book 
list will be made available to 
the public thru community li- 
braries. 


that the March Personnel and 
Guidance Journal will run a 
full-page salute to the NEA in 
honor of its centennial birth- 
day? School and Society has 
scheduled a special centennial 
issue for April. 


that the Junior Red Cross Jour- 
nal is urging Junior Red Cross 
chapters to observe teacher-ap- 
preciation week during the 
week of the NEA centennial 
birthday party, April 4? 


that the American Optometric 
Association has reminded mil- 
lions of Americans of the NEA 
centennial and has urged them 
to pay tribute to teachers dur- 
ing Save-Your-Vision Week, 
March 3-9? 


that the NEA was one of the 
first national organizations to 
admit women to full member- 
ship? As early as 1866, the As- 
sociation substituted the word 
“person” for “gentleman” in its 
constitution. 


that upon the death of Horace 
Mann in 1859 the NEA passed 
a resolution of appreciation for 
his great services to education? 
He was the first thus to be hon- 
ored by the Association. 


that School Life, the official 
journal of the U.S. Office of 
Education, opened the year 
1957 with a salute to the NEA 
on its centennial? 


BRANIFF’S 
annual NEA 


All-expense trip, 30 days — 
7 countries. Finest Hotels. 


Guided Sightseeing. 


Braniff’s 30-day NEA Tour 
gives you eight semester hours 
college credit. An educational 
investment — write it off your 
income tax as _ professional 
expense. 


Fly the scenic route in Braniff’s 
new El Conquistador. Spend 
memorable days, enchanted 
nights, in Panama and Canal 
Zone; Lima, and other points 
in Peru, land of the Incas; 
Santiago, Chile; Buenos Aires; 
Montevideo; Sao Paulo; ro- 
mantic Rio; Quito astride the 
equator. From Miami and re- 
turn, only $1175.00. 


WRITE TODAY for free folders 
with complete information. 
Agency and Interline Dept. 


Snrnalional 


Love Field © Dallas, Texas 


WAYS 
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The new Almericana features 


e The greatest new edition ever published 





¢ More revision than in any othe 


edition in Americana history 
e Thousands of new articles 
e Thousands of new pictures 
e Beautiful new modern binding 
e Larger type—larger page 


e New printing process 





a And now in 1957, after 128 years 
of distinguished reference book 
publishing, The Americana’s re- 
markable continuous revision 
process has resulted in its finest 
edition. Here is not only major 
revision of content but also strik- 
ingly new revision of format. Here 
isa larger, easier to read type page. 
Here is whiter, heavier paper. 
Here are many more illustrations. 
Here is a totally replated set in 
a completely redesigned red and 
black and gold binding. Here is 
The Americana at a new pinnacle 
of efficiency and beauty. 


Be 
> 





The 1957 Americana: 

30 volumes 

26,000 pages 

60,000 articles 

11,500 illustrations 

44,000 cross references 

280,000 index entries; 
21,000 pages com- 
pletely revised in 
the last six years 


The Encyclopedia MERICANA 


The International Reference Work 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 





You will want to see... 


Hemo the Magnificent’ 


The fascinating story of blood and circulation 


~~ 


Dr. Frank Baxter and Richard Carlson in a scene from “Hemo the Magnificent” 


Second in the new TV Science Series that presented “Our Mr. Sun” 


Following its presentation last fall, “Our Mr. Sun” 
was praised by educators everywhere as an imaginative 
and informative TV science drama. 

On March 20 you will see the second program in 
this educational and entertaining series—“‘Hemo the 
Magnificent.” 

Combining actual photo-micrography with ingen- 
ious animation, “Hemo the Magnificent” dramatizes 
the vital roles of blood and circulation in the life 


process. Scientific accuracy is assured by a distin- 
guished Scientific Advisory Board and four eminent 
medical scientists who acted as special advisors. The 
program was produced and directed by Frank Capra, 
winner of three Academy Awards. 


Everyone connected with education and science— 
students and teachers alike—will want to see “Hemo 
the Magnificent.” Remind your students and col- 
leagues to see it on Wednesday, March 20. 


Tune in this special science telecast on the CBS-TV network, 9-10 P.M., 
E.S.T., Wednesday, March 20. Check /ocal listings for time and station. 


brought to you in full color 


and black and white by the BELL. TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


I. 
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GREETINGS 


Tue National Education Associa- 
tion has meant a great deal to the 
teachers of the United States. It has 
helped raise standards of teaching 
and the position of dignity of the 
teacher. This is an important con- 
tribution, because unless we look 
upon our teachers as among our 
most important citizens, education 
will not hold its proper place in the 
respect of the people. 

I hope the National Education 
Association will increase its influ- 
ence and its scope of work in the 
next 100 years. There is much to be 
done to help our country raise its 
standards for education as a whole 
and for its teachers, and we have to 
count on the National Education 
Association to do this work. 

—Eleanor Roosevelt. 


ON BEHALF of the members of the 
National Union of Teachers | 
should like to congratulate the 
NEA on the celebration of its cen- 
tenary and on its fine record of 
achievement over the past 100 years. 
We have been greatly impressed by 
the scope of the NEA’s activities, 
the sense of purpose which inspires 
its members, and the vigour with 
which its programme is pursued. 

Whenever representatives of the 
Union have reported on their at- 
tendance at NEA functions, they 
have always done so in glowing 
terms and with admiration of the 
work the Association is doing for 
its members and for the cause of 
education in the United States. 

The NEA’s great contribution to 
the cause of education is not, how- 
ever, confined to the U.S.A.; in the 
international field also the NEA 
has played a major role, particularly 
in recent years. No teachers organi- 
zation has done more to strengthen 
the bonds of friendship between the 
teachers organizations of the world. 

If I might introduce a personal 
note as president of the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession, I should like 
to say how much I value the splen- 
did work of William G. Carr and 
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his colleagues. Their contribution 
to the development of the wcoTp 
has been invaluable. 

It is not often that an English 
organization finds itself speaking as 
a younger cousin of an American 
organization. In this case, however, 
the National Union of Teachers 
speaks as a junior of the NEA; we 
are a mere 85 years old. We are, 
therefore, able to salute our older 
cousin, and sincerely to express the 
hope that the next century of the 
NEA will be as successful as has 
been the first. We send our cordial 
greetings to all members of the As- 
sociation on this happy occasion. 

—Sir Ronald Gould, general sec- 
retary. 


THERE are, I suppose, many hun- 
dreds of Americans who can call 
themselves “faculty children.” I 
wonder, tho, whether any of them 
can claim to be an “NEA child,” 
as I do. 

I also wonder whether there ever 
was another figure of the university 
world like my dear father, James 
Hulme Canfield, who, in spite of 
spending his whole career—from 
professor to university president— 
in higher education, always felt as 
keen a solicitous interest in our 
public-school system as in his own 
university. 

I was brought up by him to con- 
sider that the future of our country 
depends as much on the teaching 
given to children and high-school 
boys and girls as on the advanced 
specializing work done by graduate 
students for their PhDs. 

So it is for my father as well as 
myself that I greet with a “hurrah!” 
the news that NEA is 100 years old 
and going more strongly all the 
time. 

—Dorothy Canfield Fisher, nov- 
elist, whose father, James H. Can- 
field, was secretary of the NEA in 
the 1880s and NEA president in 
1890. 


The National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers salutes the Na- 


tional Education Association for 9 
century of unbroken service to c 
dren and schools and citizenshi 
Proud to be its partner in the great 
est enterprise on earth, the Natio 
Congress wishes for the NEA t 
its next 100 years will be as eventfy 
and rewarding as its first 100. 
—Ethel G. Brown, president, 
“Centennial Salute to the Natio 
Education Association,’ Nationi 
Parent-Teacher, January 1957. 


In THE 100 years since the fou 
ing of the National Education A 
ciation, the American teacher hj 
become a focal point of interest i 
our society. No matter what othe 
problems citizens’ school-improv 
ment groups work with  schogd 
boards to solve, the question of ge 
ting and keeping the best possibl 
people in our classrooms is nec 
sarily a concurrent project. 

The American teacher merits th 
constructive attention from thin 
ing citizens, and, appropriately, re 
ognition of the teacher is part ¢ 
the upward graph of interest j 
quality everywhere in our school 
Congratulations to NEA and to ot 
teachers on this centennial. 

—Henry Toy, Jr., president, N 
tional Citizens Council for Bett 
Schools. 


IT 1s with great satisfaction t 
I congratulate the National Eduq 
tion Association upon the comp 
tion of its first 100 years of cont 
bution to the continuing progress 
American education. In all of d 
progress, the NEA has played a c¢ 
spicuous part, and has been sig 
cantly responsible for a great dé 
of it. 

Thruout the latter part of 
century of service, it has been ¢ 
privilege of the motion-picture i 
dustry to share a participating i 
terest in some of the phases of f 
NEA program. We value these m 
tual relationships. 

As the future extends into a né 
century of educational service, 
confidently anticipate a new @ 
tury of even greater achievemel 
We covet for ourselves every oppé 
tunity to share with the NEA 
these things also. 

—Eric Johnston, president, } 
tion Picture Association of A 
ica, Inc. 
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CENTURY is a long time in the 

life span of individuals, but in 
the development of institutions it 
is a brief period indeed. It is the 
exception to have within a single 
century distinctively new institu- 
tional forms emerge and become 
well established. Yet this has oc- 
curred in American education. 

Our system of education was en- 
tering a period of great expansion 
100 years ago. Horace Mann, Hen- 
ry Barnard, and other creative 
leaders had been waging the crucial 
battle for free common schools. 
They had made notable progress 
in obtaining acceptance of the basic 
concept, but resistance was. still 
strong. It remained to be seen 
whether or not their ideas would 
be comprehensively carried into ac- 
tion. 

Few of the states had firmly es- 
tablished state systems of public 
schools. By 1850 only seven of the 
$1 states in the Union had regularly 
selected state school officials. The 
pauper-school idea was still influ- 
ential in some sections of the na- 
tion. 

As late as 1834, only 52% of the 
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Dr. Caswell is president, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York. 
His statement seems to the Journal 


staff especially appropriate as an in- 


troduction to this centennial issue. 
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local government units in Pennsyl- 
vania favored substitution of the 
public common school for pauper 
schools. Where the ideal of public 
education was accepted, schools 
were generally poor, terms were 
short, teachers were poorly pre- 
pared, and financial support was in- 
adequate. 

It is altogether fitting that during 
the centennial year of the found- 
ing of our great National Educa- 
tion Association we should look 
back over this century and seek to 
identify the central and essential 
aspects of a truly amazing institu- 
tional evolution. There are few in- 
stances in which an institution of 
comparable influence has devel- 
oped such a distinctive role in so 
brief a period. 


I 


Near the town in which I grew 
up in the Middle West there was 
a settlement of Bohemians. I recall 
vividly our great curiosity about 
them. They maintained a largely 
independent neighborhood life. 
Many of them spoke English with 
difficulty or not at all. They were a 
minority in religious belief and 
were looked upon as “a queer lot.” 

When World War I came, they 
were viewed with great suspicion, 
and dark rumors were circulated 
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about their loyalty. With condes- 
cension and ridicule, they were 
commonly referred to as “Bo- 
hunks.” This, I believe, is a fairly 
accurate picture of the state of 
affairs when I left home for college 
in 1918. 

Gradually I became aware, as I 
returned home in the summers, 
that a change was taking place. The 
names of members of the Bohemian 
neighborhood were mentioned 
with increasing frequency in con- 
nection with general community 
activities. More than once I heard 
persons of influence in the town 
refer to men and women from this 
group as “fine, upstanding citi- 
zens.” The barrier between this 
group of immigrants and the other 
people in the community began 
noticeably to weaken. 

What brought this desirable con- 
dition about? What caused these 
immigrants to want to become a 
part of the larger American com- 
munity? What led them to forget 
the fears of persecution and dis- 
crimination which they brought 
from Europe? What caused the 
larger community to come to ac- 
cept them on their merits and to 
accord them the right—in spirit as 
well as in form—to differ in reli- 
gious beliefs? The answer to these 
questions is not simple, but it was 
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clear that there was one dominant 
influence. 

At about the beginning of World 
War I, the Kansas legislature au- 
thorized the establishment of rural 
high-school districts. District No. 
1 was formed around our commu- 
nity. Gradually, during the 1920s, 
children from the Bohemian neigh- 
borhood began attending the high 
school. Because of the distance, ar- 
rangements had to be made for 
them to stay with families in town 
thru the week. 

Then parents from the Bohe- 
mian settlement became interested 
in the school and slowly began to 
take part in its control and develop- 
ment. And so we saw occur in one 
small rural community in western 
Kansas a development which was to 
be duplicated in varying forms 
again and again across this nation 
—a development of most profound 
and farreaching consequences. 


Imacine the terrific problem of 
absorbing and welding into a na- 
tion the great group of people from 
all kinds of backgrounds who came 
to America during the past century. 

In 1850, the population of the 
country was just over 23 million. 
From the close of the Revolution- 
ary War to that date, approxi- 
mately 365,000 immigrants entered 
the country. This total was ex- 
ceeded in the one decade following 
1850. Within the 100 years follow- 
ing 1850 nearly 39 million immi- 
grants were to be assimilated. 

Remember that, for the most 
part, these people came from vari- 
ous countries of Europe among 
which national hatreds and suspi- 
cions had firm hold. They fre- 
quently came from situations char- 
acterized by religious intolerance 
if not persecution; they often 
came with a background of dis- 
trust of government and fear of 
the demands it made upon them. 
Many had experienced privation 
and rigid class distinctions. 

These were the people with 
whom our nation grew. What hap- 
pened to them determined our na- 
tional futuresto no inconsiderable 
extent. 

Would they divide into warring 
elements? Would they separate 
along economic, social, and reli- 
gious lines and attempt to control 
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This rate bill (before 1867) shows the amount due 
from each parent for the education of his children. 


the nation? Would group conflicts 
render the nation impotent, make 
it unable to act? 

Or would it be possible to de- 
velop a national unity that would 
stand above and beyond special 
interest, that would allay fears and 
suspicions and would lead the peo- 
ple to unite in common courses of 
action while at the same time pre- 
serving a diversity which protected 
individual freedom and the rights 
of minorities? 

It must be marked as one of the 
greatest achievements of all time 
that under these circumstances true 
national unity within diversity was 
achieved. The road has been a tor- 
tuous one, but it becomes clear in 
times of stress and strain that our 
nation has a basic core of unity. 

That public education had its 
great development over the same 
period that our nation faced the 
task of uniting such a great diver- 
sity of peoples is no accident. It 
would ‘be possible, I am confident, 
to multiply by many thousands of 
times examples in which public 
schools served as they did in my 
own boyhood town to draw com- 
munities together. The contribu- 
tion of the common school system 


to developing national unity in a 
situation of great difficulty cannot 
be overemphasized. 


Il 


Diacona.ty across from my office 
in New York is one of the world’s 
great university centers for the 
study of physics. A 10-story build- 
ing, it has housed the work of many 
leading scientists, including Nobel 
Prize winners. During World War 
II, it was the center for the famous 
Manhattan Project, which so large- 
ly laid the basis for the atomic age. 
The name of this building is Pupin 
Hall. 

Michael Pupincame tothe United 
States as a boy of 15 from a small 
village in the military frontier of 
Hungary which was settled by Ser 
bian peasants. The people of this 
area had a proud record as soldiers, 
but they were mostly illiterate, a 
were Michael's father and mother, 

He was a boy of promise, and his 
family sought educational oppor 
tunities for him. But even with the 
entire village helping, opportunity 
was limited, and the future was fat 
from promising. Finally, like 9 
many others, he came to America, 
landing here with five cents in his 
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pocket, unable to speak English 
and with no friends, 

Yet America opened the door of 
opportunity for him. In his auto- 
biography, he describes how sur- 
prised he was to find that people in 
America did not ask who he was 
or what family he came from, but 
rather what he could do. 

As he demonstrated his ability, 
he moved ahead, The way was not 
carpeted with roses, but the door 
was nevertheless open. Using 
money that he earned doing odd 
jobs, he attended night school and 
began working his way up the edu- 
cational ladder. He worked his 
way thru Columbia and became 
a distinguished scientist. 

Educational opportunity open to 
all without regard to class, eco- 
nomic status, or religious belief— 
a grand concept for liberating and 
dignifying each person as an indi- 
vidual! For the first time in any 
nation, during the past century in 
America this goal has become an 
accepted national purpose toward 
which substantial progress has been 
made. 


AT First it seemed adequate 
merely to offer the same opportu- 
nity for all. But by the turn of the 
century, it became evident that giv- 
ing each boy and girl an equal 
chance to climb the educational 
ladder did not guarantee equal 
educational opportunity. 

Leonard P. Ayres in a historic 
study in 1909 reported that thou- 
sands upon thousands of children 
were finding it impossible to take 
the steps from one rung of the lad- 
der to the next. Not more than one- 
half the children who entered the 
first grade went beyond the sixth. 

School after school had boys and 
girls 15, 16, and even 17 years of 
age in the first, second, and third 
grades. Yet it was agreed that most 
of these children were capable of 
learning things that would be use- 
ful to them personally and would 
make them better citizens. 

The basic concept of what was 
meant by equality of educational 
opportunity was subjected to rigor- 
ous analysis. By the early ’20s a 
substantial and farreaching modi- 
fication—or perhaps we might bet- 
ter say clarification—of the concept 
had been reached. 
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It was seen.that equality of op- 
portunity is very different from 
identity of opportunity. It is not 
equality of opportunity to give 
each boy and girl the chance to 
meet standards of achievement 
which only a few can possibly at- 
tain. It is rather to give each one 
an opportunity to achieve the high- 
est standard of which he is capa- 
ble. 

This ideal quite rapidly gained 
in acceptance, altho there has al- 
ways been highly vocal opposition 
to it. 

Not long ago, in a lay publica- 
tion of wide circulation, a Harvard 
professor wrote an article with the 
title, “Education for All Is Educa- 
cation for None.” The central argu- 
ment of the article was an attack 
on the concept of equality of edu- 
cational opportunity as it has de- 


veloped in American schools. It’ 


was contended that education, to 
be of high quality, must be for 
the few. 


Tue ideal of equality of oppor- 
tunity is without doubt a difficult 
one to follow, and it must be 
agreed that it has been achieved 
only imperfectly. However, those 
who attack the schools’ efforts to 
follow its dictates seldom bother to 
consider what really has been ac- 
complished. 

For example, a recent study by 
the Princeton University Counsel- 
ing Service of the academic rec- 
ords of Princeton students indi- 
cates that on the average public- 
school students earned better 
grades both in the freshman and 


sophomore years than did private- 
school students of equal ability. 

Consequently, while informed 
persons readily agree that there is 
need for improvement in applying 
the concept of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity, they also know 
that the achievement already real- 
ized is significant and in some re- 
spects quite amazing. 

This ideal, thru the influence it 
has exerted on educational prac- 
tice in American schools, has per- 
haps done more than any other 
single thing to foster in American 
life respect for the individual as 
a person and to reduce class bar- 
riers. There is good evidence that 
the American people are firmly 
committed to it in spite of the con- 
tinuing attacks by those who be- 
lieve in a selective system of edu- 
cation. 

The White House Conference, in 
considering this ideal, stated as its 
belief: 


The most practical aspect of this new 
concept of education is that it calls for 
the most careful mining and refining 
of all human talents in the land—it is 
in itself a kind of law against waste. 
This new educational ideal represents 
the fullest flowering of the long west- 
ern tradition of emphasizing the dig- 
nity of the individual. Many difficulties, 
of course, attend its development, but 
the members of this committee believe 
that in essence it is noble and right, 
and that in the long run it will prove 
to be one of the great strengths of 
America. 


The basic spirit of this ideal is 
deep in the life and culture of the 
American people. David Harum— 


A teacher’s contract in 1858. 
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a 


homespun American philosopher— 
expressed it by observing that one 
man is just as good as another, if 
not better. 


To provive true equality of edu- 
cational opportunity is an under- 
taking of vast proportions and un- 
told difficulties. Yet it is the course 
to which American education is 
fully committed, a commitment 
which no other nation has seen its 
way clear to make to its people in 
such comprehensive and certain 
terms. 

In this year of 1957, it can be 
safely asserted that we have pro- 
gressed far upon this course. State 
after state has established and is 
supporting (upon an increasingly 
adequate base) a foundation pro- 
gram that serves to guarantee to all 
children and youth educational op- 
portunities which meet prescribed 
minimum standards. 

The curriculum has been broad- 
ened and adjusted for a wider range 
of abilities. Practices and policies 
have been modified to enable an 
increasing proportion of those who 
work to their capacity to experience 
a sense of success. Opportunities 
have become increasingly available 
at the college level. 

The adjustments are by no means 
completed nor are the exceeding- 
ly dificult and complex problems 
which are raised by the concept 
solved. But viewed in the perspec- 
tive of the goal that has been set 
and the brief time that we have 
worked toward it, the achievement 
in operating educational programs 
is truly amazing in community 
after community. 

Here is something never before 
attempted. Here is a great ideal, 
which has been reinterpreted and 
clarified, and has found expression 
in programs of action within the 
century at which we look. The ex- 
pression of this ideal in practice is 
one of the most influential and cen- 
tral features of American educa- 
tional development; perhaps more 
than any other single thing, it 
makes American education distinc- 
tively American. 


Il 


In 1949, I was requested by our 
military government in Bavaria to 
make a study of the program of 
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educational reform that the Amer- 
ican occupation forces were assist- 
ing the Bavarian educational sys- 
tem to develop. 

One of the things which made a 
forceful impression on me was the 
small extent to which the educa- 
tional program seemed to influence 
the day-by-day living of the people. 

In agriculture, for example, prac- 
tices were followed that were cen- 
turies old. The specialist in agricul- 
ture with the Office of Military Gov- 
ernment stated that if a chicken- 
culling program were started there, 
it would very soon finance coopera- 
tive extension service for all of 
Bavaria. 

Yet here was a substantial section 
of a nation which had for years 
played a leading role in scientific 
development, a nation which, altho 
it had just lost a disastrous war, 
had demonstrated amazing capacity 
to apply science and technology to 
warfare and which by so doing had 
struck fear to the hearts of millions 
of people in other nations, 

I could not help thinking of the 
agricultural section of our Mid- 
west, which I know so well. Here 
the new types of machinery, new 
methods of cultivation, and new 
kinds of seed had revolutionized 
farming withm the brief span of 
two or three decades. The improve- 
ment in stock—particularly cattle— 
could be readily observed merely 
by driving thru the country from 
time to time. 

Many factors no doubt account 
for the readiness of the American 
farmer to adopt new and better 
practices, but from my experience, 
two seem to be pre-eminent, and 
both of these grow out of the edu- 
cational system. 

In the first place, our farmers 
have had a basic education that 
tends to cultivate independence of 
mind and a readiness for change. 
They have not been bound to a 
fixed tradition and an inferior status 
as have so many agricultural work- 
ers in Europe. They are people of 
whom much is expected, not only 
in the economic sphere, but also in 
contributing to the broader pur- 
poses and direction of our country. 

In the second place, our colleges 
of agriculture have carried on con- 
tinuous programs of research and 
experimentation directed toward 


the improvement of agricultural 
practices. These programs have 
been designed not merely to dis- 
cover new knowledge but also to 
carry over the new practices into 
the workaday life of farmers thru 
programs of cooperative extension, 
the teaching in high schools, and 
4H Clubs. 


Tue influence of American edu- 
cation on farmers—the way they 
live and the way they farm—illus- 
trates what I consider to be the 
third dominant and distinctive fea- 
ture of the century of unparalleled 


educational development in our§ 


country. To a greater extent than 
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ever before, education has been 
seen as a means of improving the 
everyday living of people. 

This is another goal that is ex- 
tremely difficult to realize—a goal 
that involves serious questions con- 
cerning the relative importance of 
various learnings and about which 
much discussion and dispute has 
centered. 

It has involved the introduction 
of fields of study such as home eco- 
nomics, health, community civics, 
problems of democracy, physical 
education, safety, general science, 
and vocational education into the 
curriculum. It has influenced great- 
ly the way in which academic sub- 
jects are organized and studied. It 
has led to developments in methods 
of teaching which emphasize pupil 
interest and participation and has 
caused teachers increasingly to ac 
cept changes in pupils’ behavior as 
the basic objective of education. 
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Here again the ideal outruns 
practice. But from the perspective 
of a century, it can readily be seen 
that America has moved a long way 
from a school program based on 
the view that education is primari- 
ly a matter of verbalizing, that it 
should serve as a road to social pre- 
ferment, and that it is concerned 
only with the intellect. 

Today, our schools are working 
toward a program in which the 
overriding purpose is to develop 
men and women who live richer, 
more meaningful, more useful lives 
than they otherwise would do. 

This is not a narrowly practical 
concept of education, for increas- 
ing concern has been shown for the 
more basic problems associated 
with the values which life should 
seck and the ways in which people 
may live together constructively, as 
well as for means of making a living. 


IV 


When in a period of momentous 
social change, people can make 
only the roughest approximation of 
the significance of the events tran- 
spiring around them. Yet we must 
seek within the limits of our vision 
to understand them in their long- 
range implications, or it becomes 
impossible to influence to any ex- 
tent the future course of events. 

It seems quite possible that 1950 
may have roughly marked the close 
of one era of American education 
and that we are now beginning to 
feel our way haltingly into another. 

The great immigration has come 
and been absorbed; the general 
structure of public education has 
been defined; guiding objectives 
have gained quite common accept- 
ance. Interdependence of commu- 
nities, states, regions, and nations 
has increased to an unbelievable 
extent. Technology is changing the 
conditions of living with amazing 
rapidity. Special-interest groups in 
our society are taking more definite 
form and seek in a more rigorous 
fashion to shape national policy. 

America is now a mature nation. 
It will no longer feel the effects of 
powerful forces which in the past 
have fostered flexibility and crea- 
tivity, forces that grew out of the 
conquest of a continent. One won- 
ders what will happen to the great 
values derived during 100 years. 
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Will a basic core of national uni- 
ty be maintained, or perchance may 
special-interest groups lead us on 
the road of major internal conflict 
which so many European nations 
have taken? 

Will we continue to have the 
kind of equality of educational op- 
portunity that reduces and holds 
in check class distinctions, recog- 
nizing each individual as inherent- 
ly possessing dignity and worth? 

Can our educational program be 
brought to bear directly on ,the 
problems our people face in this 
time? Can it help them really to 
understand freedom and to come 
to love and prize it as did those be- 
fore us who had to fight for it? 

Can our educational program 
help them understand themselves 
as persons, making wholesome ad- 
justments to the pressures of mod- 
ern life? Can it help them see how 


to rear their children when they 
are surrounded by the conflicts and 
tensions which now prevail? 

Or will education, as in so many 
countries, become more remote 
from the dynamic forces of modern 
life? Will it become routinized? 
Will its scope be limited? 


Turse questions suggest the chal- 
lenge that lies ahead. It will be a 
dificult challenge to meet, but 
surely no more difficult than that 
which faced the nation in 1857. 

The remarkable achievements of 
this century should give us courage 
and determination to follow the di- 
rection so clearly indicated. They 
should cause us to make every effort 
to provide for all America better 
and better education to meet the 
increasingly complex needs and 
problems of our people and our 
country in the years ahead. # # 


GREETINGS 


WE wWHo are engaged in educa- 
tional activities in the art museums 
are pleased that the National Edu- 
cation Association amd its depart- 
ment, the National Art Education 
Association, have for many years 
been concerned with the meliora- 
tive effect art plays in the unfolding 
life of a child. 

Working together, the NEA, the 
NAEA, and the art educators in the 
museums may do even greater 
things, leading to a cultural renais- 
sance in our own country and in 
interpreting the cultural benefits 
from all the other countries in what 
is now a very small world. Beyond 
this, with the increment of in- 
creased leisure, we may play a most 
significant part in the adult-educa- 
tion movement. Joylully, let us 
work together to “move freedom 
forward.” 

—Raymond S. Stites, curator in 
charge of educational work, Na- 


tional Gallery of Art. 


WE oF the American Association 
of Museums, who are 50, salute you 
of the NEA, who are 100. We wish 
you more of everything good. We 
think this includes growing school- 





museum relations. For a long time 
museums have been lending illus- 
trative material on nature and art 
to teachers, and receiving visits from 
teachers with their classes. We share 
responsibility for how well these 
joint functions work. You and we 
are colleagues, and again we salute 
you. 

—Laurence Vail Coleman, direc- 
tor. 


CorpiAL congratulations to the 
National Education Association up- 
on its 100th anniversary! You have 
a noble record of service, a record 
which justifies our expectation of 
even larger service in the future. 

The improvement of education, 
the betterment of working condi- 
tions for teachers—these are con- 
cerns not only of your professional 
organization and its related units, 
but of all the people. We of the 
National Council of Churches are 
grateful for the opportunity of tell- 
ing your members that we appre- 
ciate their contribution to the pub- 
lic good, and extend all best wishes 
on this significant occasion! 

—Eugene Carson Blake, presi- 
dent. 
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CRN DE Shame er 


PICKED up a copy of a very popu- 
i. lar little magazine the other day 
and opened it to an article called 
“Are U.S. School Children Being 
Cheated?” That same evening as 
I was reading the paper, I came 
upon a feature story amusingly 
headed, “Now Johnny Can Read, 
but Can’t Add.” 

On June 6, 1955, when I received 
a high-school diploma, my 12 years 
of public-school education officially 
came to an end. As a product of the 
“good new days,” I should like to 
state publicly that I can read, I 
can add, and I do not feel cheated, 

Perhaps I am one of a small, for- 
tunate minority who just happened 
to go to the “right” schools in the 
“right” years and to have the 
“right” teachers. Or perhaps these 
articles which decry the schools are 
missing the boat. 

In either case, I did learn much 
in those 12 years. 


For instance, we had an English 
teacher named Miss Wooddell who 
had us memorize the last five verses 
of Shelley’s ‘““To a Skylark” and that 
stanza from Keats’ “Ode to a Night 
ingale’”’ that begins, ““Thou wast 
not born for death, immortal 
Bird!” For some reason, I feel a 
little better educated because | 
know those lines. 

Then there was Mr. Biondo, who 
gave me the toughest reading as 
signment of my first 16 years: War 
and Peace. I'm grateful for that as 
signment. I’m also grateful to Mr. 
Biondo for introducing me to Jean 
Valjean and Don Quixote and 
Quasimodo and quite a few others 

And if I should ever see Mis 
Due again, I’d thank her for mak 
ing us write all those themes. No 
composition assignment ever 
seemed too formidable after her 
freshman English class. Miss Due 
gave us a kind of pride in just 
picking up a pen. 

There was Mrs. Raw, who taught 
us in the seventh and eighth grades 
Mrs. Raw did every one of us 2 
favor when daily, for months on 
end, she handed us a list of a dozen 


Miss Evans is a sophomore at George 
Washington University, Washington, 
D. C. When she was a_ high-schodl 
senior, she wrote the popular “In De 
fense o° My Generation.” which ap 
peared in the March 1955 NEA Journal 











compound-complex sentences and 
said, “Diagram them.” 

We had a Latin teacher named 
Miss Pfahl who knew her subject 
so well she seemed to us to speak 
English with a Latin accent! And 
English grammar never seemed dif- 
ficult to us after she had put us 
thru our paces with the active and 
passive periphrastic and the abla- 
tive of attendant circumstance. 

Do these things surprise you, 
Mr. Magazine Writer? Did you 
know that students still memorize 
Shelley and read Charles Dickens? 
Did you know that they still write 
weekly compositions and diagram 
sentences? Did you know that they 
still struggle thru Caesar’s Gallic 
Wars? 


Ou, iT wasn’t all arts and letters. 
There was that required freshman 
biology, and a year of physics (I'd 
always wondered why a mirror re- 
flects as it does, and what makes 
blue blue and yellow yellow) , and 
basic algebra and plane geometry. 

Mr. Weiss, who taught us math, 
would stand up in front of the 
class, his black crew cut bristling, 
and roar, “The value of a given ex- 
pression should never be changed!” 
We loved it! 

And, many thanks to Mr. Weiss, 
I'm able to figure my roommate’s 
overall average or to solve a prob- 
lem in economics by algebra; I’m 
able to calculate geometrically the 
shortest route to the public library; 
I'm able to ask myself, “Is this 
logical?”—and to be fairly sure of 
my answer. 

Then there was Mr. Schoner. His 
subject was supposed to be history, 
but it was also much more. Mr. 
Schoner gave us the book and told 
us to read it, and we spent our class 
periods discussing economics. I’ve 
been: reading articles about farm- 
price supports and minimum wages 
and foreign aid ever since. It seems 
to me that, in these days, they’re 
good things to know something 
about. 

We had a speech teacher named 
Miss Whittington who took away 
our study halls for weeks at a time 
and kept us after school a good 
many times to work on debate and 
declamation and oration. Miss 
Whittington taught us about or- 
ganization of ideas and presenta- 
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tion of materials; she gave new 
meaning to words like “concentra- 
tion” and “effort.” 


Tuere was a teacher whose offi- 
cial name was Miss Gustafson, tho 
outside of classes we called her 
“Gussie.” We spent about two 
months in her class studying the 
United States Constitution, from 
the Preamble right thru the 22nd 
Amendment. 

Sometimes we thought that 
Gussie was a strange kind of teach- 
er, because she had us move our 
desks into a big circle and discuss 
race relations and comparative re- 
ligion and world peace. It turned 
out to be a good way to learn 
some things which were really 
worth learning. 

Does all this continue to surprise 
you, Mr. Magazine Writer? Did 
you know that students still learn 
the fundamental principles of alge- 
bra and geometry, and that they 
still study the American Constitu- 
tion, and that they still stay after 
school to practice a speech? Do you 
really think “progressive educa- 
tion” is so terrible if it means dis- 
cussing economics and constitution- 
al government and comparative re- 
ligion in the classroom? 


Way back in the fourth grade 
there was Miss Watkins, who came 
from Virginia. Once her nine-year- 
old Yankees had learned to under- 
stand that accent, she turned out to 
be a fascinating person. She spent 
all her summers in Mexico, and 
geography never seemed dull with 
Miss Watkins. 

And there was Miss Richards, 
who made seven just about the best 
age in the whole world to be. When 
she began to teach us to write in- 
stead of print, we knew we were 
growing up. 


Ir is important that Miss Clouse 
appear on this list, for if she hadn’t 
been such a good teacher, none 
of the others would have mattered 
very much. 

Miss Clouse was tall and stern- 
looking. She had a way of taking 
a first-grader’s little chin in her 
hand, and lifting his face to look 
into her eyes, that made what she 
said to him seem terribly impor- 
tant. 





GREETINGS 





CoNGRATULATIONS to the Nation- 
al Education Association on_ its 
100th anniversary and on your util- 
ization of this occasion “to consider 
the decisive role of education in a 
changing world.” I happen to be- 
lieve the shaping of our destiny lies 
in large degree in the minds and 
hearts of the teachers of this coun- 
try. I do not say that you “go it 
alone,” for you must have in full 
measure the understanding, cooper- 
ation, and even aggressive support 


‘of the adult population. 


The League of Women Voters 
does not span a century as you do, 
but in our 37 years of existence we 
have had a deep interest in educa- 
tion. We have backed you in the 
fight for better schools, larger ap- 
propriations, and sound school 
laws. We feel that in some measure 
we have been a link between you, 
the professionals, and the com- 
munity. 

We hope that this friendly asso- 
ciation of our two organizations 
will continue for many years to 
come and will be a vital part in 
keeping America strong thru in- 
creased and improved educational 
opportunity for all. 

—Mrs. John G. Lee, president. 





Everyone she has ever taught, I 
am sure, remembers Miss Clouse 
with a deep, inexpressible kind of 
gratitude, all mixed up with quite 
a bit of fear and quite a bit of love. 

Miss Clouse unveiled for us the 
mystery of learning: she taught us 
to read. 


Tuat’s been my education—and 
every minute of it until college was 
learned in the American public 
schools. I realize that my case is a 
single example, and that what I’ve 
said here is a small answer to the 
statistics and the critical articles in 
magazines. 

But I'd like to say “thank you” 
to my teachers. In fact, I'd like to 
say “thanks” to the whole idea of 
public education. Mr. Magazine 
Writer, Mr. Vociferous Critic of 
Education in America Today, I’m 
sorry to disagree with you; but I 
don’t feel cheated at all. #+# # 
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ST ee 


pn et | 


EDGAR B. WESLEY 


HE time was August 11, 1858; the 
‘aoe, Cincinnati; the occasion, 
the first anniversary meeting of 
the relatively unknown National 
Teachers’ Association. One short 
year ago the Association had been 
created by a small group of “‘prac- 
tical teachers” who gathered in 
Philadelphia in response to an in- 
vitation issued by the presidents of 
10 state education associations. 

Zalmon Richards, Association 
president, was worried. That morn- 
ing in 1858, he had no vision of a 
glorious century of progress for the 
infant organization. In fact, he was 
not even sure it would survive the 
Cincinnati meeting. 

Had the local committee secured 
a good convention hall? Would the 
speakers appear? Would great num- 
bers of teachers come? He hoped 
the weather would not get too hot, 
that the hotels would be pleasant, 
that the railroads would grant free 
return tickets, and that everything 


Dr. Wesley, who now lives in California, 
was commissioned in 1955 as “NEA cen- 
tennial historian.” This article is based 
on the introductory chapters of his 
forthcoming book, NEA: The First Hun- 
dred Years, which Harper and Brothers 
is publishing. A special NEA edition will 
be available late in May. Over 400 pages 
in length, it can be obtained at $5 a copy 
(quantity discounts) from Publications- 
Sales, NEA headquarters. 
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would be right for a successful 
meeting. 

Would the hopes of the 43 found- 
ing fathers who had organized the 
Association be realized? Could 
“practical teachers” found and 
manage a great national organiza- 
tion? He hoped so, he thought so, 
but he was nervous. 

When the first session opened, 
President Richards had another and 
very understandable reason for anx- 
iety. Among the more than 200 
teachers present, only five were ac- 
tually members of the Association. 
By keeping the secretary on the 
platform at his side, and scattering 
the other three members thruout 
the hall, he was able to keep the au- 
dience totally unaware of the actual 
status of member attendance. 

Upon the motion of one of these 
strategically located coadjutors, the 
secretary read the constitution, and 
the president made a few explana- 
tory remarks. From his place in the 
audience, the second member 
moved that an opportunity be given 
forthwith for those who might not 
be members to joi . and pay their 
dues. The third roember served as 
treasurer, and soon he and the sec- 
retary had enrolled 75. 

Thus reassured, President Rich- 
ards plunged boldly into his inau- 
gural address. The National Teach- 


ers’ Association was an accom- 
plished fact; it would soon become 
national in reality as well as in 
name. Teaching must become a pro- 
fession, one in which its own mem- 
bers set the standards and passed 
upon the applications of candidates 
for admission. 

Horace Mann was the “big 
name” speaker at the Cincinnati 
convention. Horace Mann, an epit- 
ome of the profession, an institu- 
tion, already a tradition! His speech 
was a resounding declaration of 
faith in education and a solemn 
charge to his colleagues. 

The teacher presides, the speaker 
said, not over the ephemeral or 
temporal, but the eternal and im- 
mortal. The good teacher dignifies 
his calling; he improves old meth- 
ods and devises new ones. Yet he 
does not mistake his nutshell for the 
outside of the universe. “A brighter 
day is dawning, and education is its 
daystar. The honor of ushering in 
this day is reserved for those who 
bring up children in the way they 
should go.” 

As the convention drew to its 
close, resolutions were passed thank- 
ing the Cincinnati papers for re 
porting the proceedings, the rail- 
roads for providing free return 
tickets, and the various officers and 
committees for the faithful per- 
formance of their duties. 

The Association adopted a gran- 
diloquently worded _ resolution 
praising women and blessing wom 
en teachers. 

President Richards reviewed thé 
proceedings of the convention and 
declared his “strong confidence and 
cheering hopes of a glorious futurey 
for the Association.” President® 
Elect Andrew J. Rickoff, superin} 
tendent of Cincinnati schools, 
pledged his “whole heart to the pro 
motion of the interests and object# 
of the Association.” 


Tue next meeting of the National 
Teachers’ Association convened iff 


the Smithsonian Institution build 


ing in Washington, D. C. Preside 
Rickoff commented sharply upofwf 
the unbusinesslike procedure of the 
business meetings and scolded thé 
committee members for grossly nege 
lecting their assignments. a 
All were in good humor, how 
ever, when théy attended President 
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ne Buchanan’s White House reception. On y to a limited extent did the school. Citizens do not inherit a 
in On the following day, the President Buffalo meeting reflect the tensions knowledge of government; it must 
‘o- § sat for an hour listening to the As- and excitement of 1860. President be taught. Had editors and teachers 
m- § sociation’s proceedings. John W. Bulkley addressed the done their duty, there would now 
ed Daniel Read announced the members, who had come from 20 _ be no sectional crisis. 
res death of Horace Mann. The Asso- states. He praised the activity of 

ciation passed a resolution of appre- state teachers associations and called Tue years of 1861 and 1862 
sig | ciation of his great services to edu- upon Congress to establish a depart- _ passed without a convention of the 
ati § cation and sent a copy to Mrs. ment of education. The Association National Teachers’ Association. For 
it. § Mann. passed a resolution endorsing eve- several years the spirit and attend- 
tu- Perhaps the failure to establish ning classes for adults. For diver- ance of the meetings, were to vary in 
ch | amagazine was the most dishearten- sion, the members went on an ex- unpredictable ways. 
of § ing aspect of the convention. A cursion to Niagara Falls. But—“Never before in all the his- 
nn | committee had proposed the imme- The ambitious nature of the new tory of this Association was there 

diate establishment of an official organization was shown by the list such a gathering as that in Chicago 
ker § magazine, The National Teacher, of topics for the next meeting. It in 1863. Sixteen hundred to 2000 
or § and made recommendations as to included free schools in all states, a teachers assembled in one city to 
‘m- § its policy, size, frequency, and cost. professor of education in colleges take counsel of each other.” 
fies § After considerable debate, how- and universities, the necessity of John D. Philbrick, president of 
the B ever, the board of directors laid the professional reading, educational the Association, enumerated issues 
he proposal on the table—and there it men for educational positions, and or problems about which educators 
the @ Jay until 1920. a national bureau of education. should concern themselves. Includ- 
ted One can only speculate as to how The outstanding speech at the ed among these issues were the de- 
‘its | the history of the National Educa- Buffalo meeting was made by the _ sirability of religious instruction, 
in § tion Association would have been Reverend J. N. McJilton, superin- the teaching of civics, local teachers 
th Z changed had the board of directors tendent of Baltimore schools. The associations, the establishment of a 
hey of 1859 decided to establish at once nation had been remiss, he said, national bureau of education, and 

the magazine that would bridge the _ in giving no encouragement to edu- the legal recognition of teaching as 
its | 84P_ in communication between the cation. It should long ago have es- a profession. 
nil national organization and the indi- tablished a national system of pub- In spite of the time and place, the 
rel vidual member. lic instruction or a great national great reputation of some of the 
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speakers, and the thrilling nature of 
recent national events, the whole 
convention lacked animation and 
appeal. The weather was hot, the 
hall stuffy, the speeches long. 

One editor commented that “Few 
persons love to sit and be talked at 
three days in succession.” Another 
complained that hundreds of teach- 
ers who came to talk had no oppor- 
tunity to do so. 


Tue Ogdensburg, New York, ses- 
sions in 1864 were not well attend- 
ed. The disruption of transporta- 
tion services because of the war had 
added to the difficulties of finding a 
suitable meeting place. President 
Thomas Hill of Harvard made a 
speech, and Henry Barnard gave a 
very critical report of the Academy 
at West Point. 


Suavows of the Civil War lin- 
gered over Harrisburg, Pennsylva- 
nia, in 1865 when the National 
Teachers’ Association assembled in 
the Dauphin County Courthouse. 
Satisfaction over the outcome of the 
struggle had been replaced by anx- 
ieties over the problems of recon- 
struction. 

The nation had freed the slaves. 
The nation must now see that they 
became not merely freedmen but 
free men. Could the National 
Teachers’ Association help to solve 
the problems of a troubled nation? 

Whether or not the Association 
could help the nation, the members 
were keenly sensitive to its prob- 
lems and bold in recommending 
policies. Three major addresses 
dealt with pressing issues—the func- 
tion of education in reconstruction, 
the effects of the war on education, 
and the establishment of a federal 
department of education. 

The Association indicated its vig- 
or and wide interest in public af- 
fairs by proposing a World Educa- 
tional Convention to be held in 
New York in 1867, and by calling 
for free competitive examinations 
for entrance to the military and 
naval academies. 


From the standpoint of subse- 
quent events, the most significant 
achievement of the Indianapolis 
meeting in 1866 was the change of 
one-word in the constitution of the 
Association. In defining qualifica- 
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tions for membership, the word 
“person” was substituted for “gen- 
tleman,” thus clearing the way for 
women to enjoy the advantages of 
full membership. Until then, they 
had been honorary members only. 


Tue Association held no meeting 
in 1867 but met the following year 
in Nashville. Of leading educators 
there was no dearth. W. H. McGuf- 
fey, for one, was there. But many of 
the delegates did not come. Even 
some of the speakers failed to show 
up. Few teachers came from the 
western and northern states. 

Nevertheless, it was a colorful 
and enjoyable meeting. The dele- 
gates discussed issues with unusual 
fervor. The proposal to establish 
normal departments in colleges led 
to frank words and strong feelings. 
But by a unanimous resolution, the 
Association finally endorsed normal 
schools, normal departments, nor- 
mal institutes, teachers institutes, 
teachers conventions, and educa- 
tional periodicals. 


Tue Trenton, New Jersey, meet- 
ing held in 1869 was distinguished 
chiefly by discussions of the teach- 
ing of religion in the schools. One 
speaker demanded that teachers be 
deeply religiqus, and another 
stressed the teaching of morality. 
By a unanimous vote, the session 
endorsed the reading and teaching 
of the Bible. 


Tue time was August 1870; the 
place, Cleveland. Thirteen years 
had passed since 10 state associa- 
tions prompted the creation of the 


GREETINGS 


CONGRATULATIONS and best 
wishes to the officers and members 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion during this significant centen- 
nial year. 

The General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs since its inception 
67 years ago, has held as one of its 
main objectives, as stated in its 
charter, “the promotion of educa- 
tion.” Thru the years we have 
sought and appreciated the valu- 
able information received from the 
NEA. 

—Mrs. R. I. C. Prout, president. 


NTA. Slowly, the other state 
sociations and those which we 
organized subsequently saw the ad 
vantages of cooperation. 

The National Teachers’ Associa 
tion continued to grow. In 1870, 
provide for the specialized interest 
of members, it established depa 
ments for the first time. Three e 
isting organizations were “adopted 
as departments, and a new one w 
created. 

The National Association 4 
School Superintendents, organize 
in 1865, and the American Normal 
School Association, organized in 
1858, became NTA departments at 
the Cleveland convention. 

The Central College Association, 
organized in 1869 as a sort of fed- 
eration of state and regional asso- 
ciations of college men, joined the 
national organization as the Depart- 
ment of Higher Education. In addi- 
tion to absorbing or adopting these 
three agencies, the Association cre- 
ated a fourth department—that of 
elementary education. 

The National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion emerged from the successful 
Cleveland meeting with a new name 
—the National Educational Associ- 
ation. It had come thru 13 years of 
uncertainty. It had reflected some of 
the tensions and contradictions of 
the age. It had stood against section- 
alism and secession. It had helped 
to start the work of reconstruction. 
It had won the long battle to create 
a national department of educa 
tion—now known as the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

There was no longer any doubt 
in 1870 that, thru the joint efforts 
of the state teachers associations, 
teachers had done for themselves 
what friends, sponsors, and support 
ers could not do for them. They had 
transformed the small, limited, and 
almost unknown National Teach 
ers’ Association into the inclusive 
and potentially influential NEA. 

From the vantage point of 100 
years, it is easy to see that the hun 
ble announcement in 1857 asking 
‘practical teachers” to assemble in 
Philadelphia to organize a national 
association heralded a great educa 
tional event. The American Alme 
nac and Repository of Useful 
Knowledge gave the meeting a line 
and a half. But posterity has given 
it volumes—and immortality. # 
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J. W. Crabtree 


REMEMBER my grandfather as a 
I white-haired man, lean, with 
blue eyes that were always gentle, 
yet bright as a flame. I can see him 
sitting somewhat restlessly by the 
window of the Crabtree home in 
Washington, where I spent a good 
part of my childhood. 

He was “retired” then, of course. 
But he could never really retire 
from the organization and the ideal 
that had been his whole life. 

Often he and my grandmother 
were visited by younger colleagues 
from the NEA. He always put on 
his stiff white collar for these occa- 
sions, and my grandmother wore 
her finest dress. They would sit 
around in the living room, very 
much like a family, and talk about 
his favorite subject—the future of 
the NEA. 

Even as he neared the end of his 
life, he had little inclination to live 
in the past, least of all to dwell on 
the years he had spent helping 
build the NEA. He considered his 
own career as a cornerstone in a 
structure whose walls would know 
no limits. Looking toward the fu- 
ture, his eyes would always kindle. 

Perhaps it was this very quality 
that made me understand, even as 
a boy, what a great man he was and 
what his life meant to thousands. 

In writing about him now, it is 
hard to choose a single chapter from 
his life, for each one was filled with 





Mr. Crabtree is the grandson of J. W. 
Crabtree, execttive secretary of the 
NEA from 1917 to 1935. He is a social 
worker, a novelist, and a short-story 
writer. 
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drama and meaning. There was 
one period, tho, that was especially 
vivid, both for the Crabtree family 
and for education. It was when my 
grandfather first took over the sec- 
retaryship of the NEA. The story 
of those days has been told so many 
times in my family that I could not 
know it better if I had lived thru 
it myself. 


Tue year 1917 was a dark year. 
The nation was feeling the full ef- 
fects of the war. The soldier-sons 
had stopped smiling, and mothers’ 
tears were burning unshed. It was 
a time of privation.*Fuel and food 
became more scarce each day. 
“War” had become a weary word, 
grinding and gray. 

In that year my grandfather was 
elected executive secretary of a 
small, thinly scattered teachers or- 
ganization called the'NEA. 

Not a few of his colleagues warned 
the young educator against taking 
the post. With such uncertainty in 
the world, surely it would be safer 
to remain as president of State 
Normal School at River Falls, Wis- 
consin. But he knew there was an 
acute need for leadership in those 
troubled times, and he saw in that 
small fellowship of 8000 members a 
great promise. 

He accepted the offer to become 
full-time executive secretary of the 
NEA, and determined to establish 
a central office in Washington. In 
August, he began work in two 
rented rooms at 1125 14th Street, 
N. W. In October, the NEA head- 
quarters were moved to the “Battle- 
ship Building” on nearby Thomas 
Circle. It was a triangular red- 
brick house, with balconies and 
bay windows, and a ship-like prow 
that rose against the sky. The rent 
was $75 a month, too steep for the 
NEA, and so the Crabtree family 
occupied part of the building, shar- 
ing the expense. 


ee 5 


Here, the war was nearer and 
more terrible still. Down Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, past the NEA’s 
door, thundered rank after rank 
of marching soldiers. The three 
Crabtree daughters, schoolgirls 
then, watched them as they passed. 
And across the wide street there lay, 
like a sleeping giant, the German 
Embassy. The girls had been told 
by their mother never to go near 
those locked and silent doors. 


As THE war rumbled around 
them, my grandfather and his staff 
of three went on working in their 
small office. His aim: a great mem- 
bership drive. Winter came, and 
my grandmother began carrying 
cups of hot tea to the staff, who sat 
shivering, their breath like cotton 
in the unheated air. 

At night, as my grandfather sat 
in that small front room by the 
bay window, he must have seemed 
like the captain of a storm-tossed 
craft. His face thin, his eyes 
plunged in shadow, he looked oui 
at the blackening sky and thought 
of the crisis that was shaking Amer- 
ican education. Then he pulled his 
chair closer to the small mahogany 
table, reached for his pen, and 
wrote: 

“The printers can’t get help, 
hence the delay in getting out 
printed matter. The government 
needs all bulletin envelops. Our 
janitor is now off duty on a drunk. 
We have been burning paper and 
old boxes. It required three weeks 
for the gas company to turn on the 
gas. ... Kindly forgive us for these 
delays and for other shortcomings.” 

As he set aside his pen, a tower- 
ing man strode into the room, face 
flushed. with cold. “Hello, Crab!” 
he shouted. 

It was Carroll G. Pearse, one- 
time president of the struggling 
NEA. Now he was active in the 
Joint Commission on the Emer- 
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gency in Education. This group 
had seen how the war threatened 
to arrest the development of the 
entire educational structure. It had 
begun to gather data, arouse public 
notice, and take the lead in form- 
ing policies and plans for recon- 
struction. 

Like many bodies where support 
is broadly based, the commission 
depended for its driving force 
upon a few devoted men. Dr. 
Pearse, James W. Searson, and 
George D. Strayer met with my 
grandfather almost nightly here at 
NEA headquarters, warming the 
cold air with the fire of their plans. 

As usual when Dr. Pearse en- 
tered, the NEA secretary smiled 
and extended his hand. The two 
friends sat in silence for several 
moments. Then chuckling, my 
grandfather pointed to his own 
none-too-new shoes. 

“You know, Pearse,” he said, “I 
think these will do me tolerably 
well for the duration.” 

Just then another voice came 
from behind them, “I think they'll 
have to!” 

A woman stood in the doorway, 
hands clasped in front of her, dark 
eyes dancing. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Crabtree,” 
said Dr. Pearse, rising. In such 
councils as these, there was always 
room and respect for my grand- 
mother. 


In tHe days that followed, the 
Battleship Building was tossed by 
tidal waves. School budgets were 


suffering greatly. Thousands of 
teachers were abandoning their 
classrooms for the trenches. In the 
face of such odds, the aspiring or- 
ganization of the teaching profes- 
sion seemed doomed to fail. 

But my grandfather had no in- 
tention of turning back. He be- 
lieved the schools were the lifeline 
of the nation. And he held fast to 
that line. 

His people were pioneers who 
had built sod schools out of chunks 
of earth and had shared their corn 
with teachers so their youngsters 
could learn to read. Theirs was a 
great hope that rose lean out of the 
land and scanned a hard horizon. 

His father had been the kind of 
man who, faced with starvation on 
the farm, still said to his son: “Go 
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on to college. I'll hold the plow. 
The seeds of the mind have to be 
harvested, too.” No, you didn’t stop 
advancing because there was a war. 
The very hour of crisis was the 
time to build—the time to carry the 
NEA to every classroom in the 
country. 

Personal letters went out to 
teachers in every state. Many were 
handwritten. All were signed the 
same way: “Your friend, J. W. 
Crabtree.” He greeted teachers 
everywhere with the same warmth 
he extended to men of high rank 


Irwin Shepard 
NEA Executive Secretary, 1893-1912 
(first full-time secretary) 


Durand W. Springer 
NEA Executive Secretary, 1912-1917 
(Photos of other full-time secretaries 
appear on pages 151 and 167.) 


or low when he greeted them at his 
door—as he greeted his staff ead 
day thruout the years. 


His faith and sacrifice were well 
rewarded. Membership multiplied 
Soon the Crabtree family moved 
from the Battleship Building t 
make room for the expanding of 
fice. 

By 1919, the NEA was again 
faced with a severe space shortage, 
and a need for a larger home. Near 
by, at 1201 16th Street, N.W., t 
Guggenheim mansion was for sale 
The price was $98,000—far mor 
than the NEA could afford. Still 
staking everything on the future 
my grandfather prepared to bor 
row on his insurance to meet the 
deficit. 

Again there were sober warning, 
But he was fired by his vision—@ 
vision that looked beyond the im 
mediate darkness to ever-wideni 
vistas for teachers and children 
And so the new building was pur 
chased, Files and furniture we 
moved—partly by my grandfather 
who trundled them over in a wheel 
barrow! 


Quickenep by this vote of com 
fidence, the NEA grew with increa 
ing vigor. 

The triumph of those years cat 
be attributed to one thing: an un 
shakable faith in each and every 
teacher in our land. This faith m 
grandfather held all his life. His 
goal was to raise teachers out of am 
uncertain status and into a place df 
honor and respect. 

This is why he staked his destin 
with theirs. He had confidence tha 
they would rise to his call and 
come leaders along with him. An 
the teachers of today, with a staturt 
greater than ever before, stand a 
a living monument to that fo 
sight and that faith. 

Now, as I glance back on my boy 
hood picture of a white-haired man, 
I can see what Edwin Markhan 
meant in writing these words t 
him: 

They who can put the self aside 

And in Love’s saddle leap ant 

ride, 

Their eyes will see the gate 

unfold 

To glad roads of the Never-Old. 


# # 
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In many corners 
of the world, 
e have seen 







LMOST five years ago, retirement 
for us began with a three-month 
tour of the United States. 

During this tour, we realized 
more fully than ever before the real 
meaning and strength of the NEA. 
We met school péople everywhere 
who, in commenting on our retire- 
ment, spoke with feeling of what 
they considered the high points in 
NEA development and our share 
in them. 

What we heard was a gratifying 
summary of 18 years of responsi- 
bility as executive secretary of NEA 
—years in which a devoted staff car- 
ried an increasingly better service 
to an expanding membership. 

Some of the conversations also 
included an inspiring résumé of the 
growth of NEA from a small group 
of teachers a century ago to an 
organization with worldwide influ- 
ence. 


In at our travels, we have had 
confirmation of NEA’s ability to 
meet the demands of changing 
times and increasingly complex 
problems. Out of such demands 
have grown the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission, the Travel Divi- 
sion, the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession, the War and Peace Fund, 
and the Overseas Teacher Fund—to 
name a few whose beneficent activi- 
ties we have observed in three 
round-the-world trips. 

In 1949, we met teachers all over 
Europe and the Philippines who 
cherished deep appreciation for 
NEA’s sending the goodwill care 
packages. In the Philippines we met 
some of the recipients of the pack- 
ages who had even named their 
children NEA and U.S.A. We re- 
newed acquaintance with teachers 
who had. spent several months in 





Dr. Givens was NEA executive secretary 
from 1935 until his retirement in 1952. 


Thruout the years, Mrs. Givens has 
activel eied her husband’s interest 
in ernational 


and in int 
understanding. 
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NEA’s REFLECTED GLORY 


the United States under NEA spo This year we have worked along 


sorship. 

In many countries, we saw in 
school libraries books that had 
come from gift coupons of NEA 
classroom teachers. We observed 
children in Greece and Pakistan 
writing with pencils supplied by 
our teachers in the United States. 
We met headmasters of schools who 
expressed their appreciation for re- 
ports of the Educational Policies 
Commission, for Research Division 
bulletins, and for the JOURNAL. 

In the Philippines, 500 teachers 
have recovered from tuberculosis 
in the hospital wing equipped by 
NEA funds. In 1949, on behalf of 
NEA, it had been 6ur privilege to 
present a check for $10,000 to the 
Philippine Public School Teach- 
ers’ Association for this wing in 
Quezon Institute. 

Before their independence, many 
Filipino teachers were members of 
NEA. After independence, these 
teachers wished to form a similar 
organization to bring about better 
conditions for their schools and 
teachers. 

They built up a membership of 
50,000, then asked the United 
States to help them with their pro- 
gram, especially requesting that the 
retiring NEA secretary [Dr. Givens] 
be sent to them in 1952 under Mu- 
tual Security Agency auspices. 





NEVA and WILLARD GIVENS 


the same lines in India. Here we 
have witnessed a still wider influ- 
ence of NEA—the flowering of that 
little seed planted over 35 years 
ago, the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations. 


Tue NEA has lighted other bea- 
cons for education in international 
understanding. Not all American 
teachers know the valiant part 
NEA played in getting “education” 
into the United Nations Charter, 
an inclusion which led to the for- 
mation in 1946 of UNEsco. 

NEA has always had a repre- 
sentative in the U. S. Commission 
for UNEsco. Last year its past execu- 
tive secretary [Dr. Givens] served 
as chairman of the commission and 
as a member of the U. S. delegation 
to the World Conference in New 
Delhi, India. 

Thruout the- conference, dele- 
gates from many nations expressed 
gratitude to us because we repre- 
sented NEA. They thanked us for 
the food and clothing and books, 
for the leadership and inspiration 
their lands had received from you— 
the teachers of America. 


Turse are the beacons of hope 
and idealism for countless teachers 
all over the world—beacons which 
can light the way to peace. And the 
ways are so easy. 

For example, if each affiliated 
local unit would send one sub- 
scription of the NEA JouRNAL to 
a teacher-education institution in 
southeast Asia, it would reach thou- 
sands of avid readers and would 
give them a sense of fellowship with 
teachers in our country. 

As NEA enters its second cen- 
tury, we, who have seen its reflected 
glory in so many corners of the 
world, dream of its greater glory 
when there are no more dark 
corners. We dream of the bright 
line of beacons set by NEA shining 
along the pathway to lasting peace. 
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FORM 
FOLLOWS 
s FUNCTION 


1870 


The school plant should reflect 


changes in education. 


WILLIAM W. CAUDILL 








F YOU want a picture of educa- 
tion these last 100 years, study 
school architecture. It may surprise 
you to see that school buildings re- 
semble the programs they house. 


Change in Education 


We hear a lot of criticism of the 
old-time school buildings, but for 
the most part they did a pretty 

job for what they were in- 
tended to do. The reason they do 
not work so well today is that their 
job is different. 

In architecture we have an ax- 
iom, “Form follows function,” 
which simply means that the build- 
ing should be molded around the 
activities that go on within. It 
stands to reason that if the func- 
tion is changed, there must also be 
a change in the architecture. And 
educational function has changed. 

Most of us never completely real- 
ize this great change until our own 
children are in school. When my 
daughter entered school, she was 
reading in the first grade by Christ- 
mas time. During the same period 
when I was in the first grade, I was 
still learning my ascs. Now in the 
eighth grade, my daughter is taking 
three more courses than I took at 
the same grade level. 

Each year educators apparently 
are finding better and more expedi- 
ent ways to educate our children. 


These more efficient teaching meth- 


Mr. Caudill, an architect, is a partner 


in the firm of Caudill, Rowlett, Scott, 
and Associates, and author of the book, 
Toward Better School Design, published 
by F. W. Dodge Corporation. All illus- 
trations, except for today’s schools, are 
from the book. 
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ods involving an enriched curricu- 
lum throw a real strain on old-time 
buildings. 

A school plant can help or hin- 
der the learning process. It can 
even dictate a curriculum. The 
buildings of yesterday (a large por- 
tion of which we still have today) , 
designed for a formal “sit and 
learn” type of program, unques- 
tionably hold back the informal 
“learn by doing” programs of to- 
day. 


Change in Architecture 


Let’s go back a hundred years to 
examine some of the forces which 
have shaped our architecture. 

In the mid-19th century, the 
growth of industry introduced the 
engineer to building. A change in 
architecture was inevitable. The 
engineer, no traditionalist, made 
use of the new technology to build 
quickly, cheaply, and efficiently. 

Architects, on the other hand, 
were becoming obsessed with 
beauty. Convinced by Ruskin and 
Greenough of the inadequacies of 
classic design, they countered with 
a romantic kind of design, marked 
by “gingerbread” flourishes. 

At the same time, however, in the 
Midwest, varying social, political, 
and physical conditions, including 
the great Chicago fire of 1871, fos- 
tered change resulting in a new and 
meaningful architecture. 

The famous “Chicago School” of 
architects (Richardson, Wright, 
Sullivan, and others) made signifi- 
cant advances. Challenged by 
America’s industria] progress, they 
made use of the vast improvements 






in equipment, materials, and proc- 
esses which were the products of 
industrial building. Their archi- 
tecture possessed not an applied 
beauty, but an innate beauty that 
represented the spirit of the times. 

The Chicago School did much 
for school architecture—it wedded 
common sense and creativeness to 
school building. Some of today’s 
outstanding school buildings are 
the outgrowth of the schools con- 
structed right after the turn of the 
century. Bilateral and even trilat- 
eral lighting (often considered 
modern technics) were, in fact, used 
by these men. 


Retrogression by Law 


While American architecture in 
general retrogressed somewhat af- 
ter the first advances of the Chicago 
School, school architecture drifted 
backwards for an even longer time. 
From 1915 to 1940, progress in 
school planning ebbed, curtailed by 
the enactment of restrictive codes 
and regulations. 

This was the Dark Age of educa- 
tional architecture. Laws stipulated 
unilateral lighting, regulated the 
size and shape of classrooms, even 
controlled the orientation of build- 
ings. We still have some of these 
laws in a few of our states. 


Advancement—Once Again 


The last noteworthy movement 
in the advance toward modern 
school architecture was triggered by 
the famous Crow Island School in 
1940, but did not gain much mo- 
mentum until 1950. It finally had 
dawned on school architects that 
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their real client was the pupil, and 
at last architects and educators be- 
gan to work together to solve their 
common problems. 

Many conferences were held, citi- 
zen groups demanded better school 
buildings, and cities and states be- 
gan to revise their codes. Creative 
architects and creative educators 
thruout the nation worked to- 
gether to forward the cause of 
school children, as America took 
the lead in building better school 
plants. Children—at least a few of 
them—were taught in a warm, 
friendly, efficient learning environ- 
ment. 

Today, thinly scattered thruout 
the U.S. are beautiful, functional 
schools serving the needs of young- 
sters and their learning processes. 


The Future Is Bright, If... 


What about the future? What 
will school plants be like? If the 
educators and architects continue 
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finding better answers to their spe- 
cific problems and do not decide 
on some architectural stock-plan 
panacea, the future holds real 
promise. 

What will be some of the 
changes? We have heard much talk 
about Arch Shaw’s and John Reid’s 
high school of the future in the 
fictitious town of Random Falls. 
We have also heard of Robert 
Koopman’s iglea of what the future 
school will be like, as well as J. 
Hartt Walsh’s account of education 
in the year 2000. Our own firm 
designed a tomorrow’s school which 
School Executive exhibited last 
month in Atlantic City during the 
convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 

These four different examples of 
crystal-ball gazing indicate that we 
are in for still greater change. Each 
of the four looks toward a different 
kind of change. Who is right? 
Which is best? It probably doesn’t 


really matter, for all represent im 
provements over what we have. 


The Stock-Plan Menace 


But don’t we have the answe 
now? That some people apparen 
think we do is evident in the cur 
rent epidemic of stock-plan schools 
Altho leading educators and archi 
tects over the nation are against the 
use of stock-plan schools, the 
schools represent a real threat « 
educational progress. If these stod 
schools should take hold, we are in 
for another Dark Age of educa 
tional architecture, not unlike the 
1915-1940 era. 

The educator-architect team cafl 
then be dismissed. We can stop ha¥ 
ing planning clinics. We can stop 
research. Why continue if the stock 
plan is the answer? 

Surely we won't retrogress this 
far. The American public wont 
stand for it. We love our children, 
and we are going to take care 4 
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them. We want and will demand 
a continuing change for the better. 











Search for Better Answers 














' “Aren’t we doing pretty well 
now?” some people may ask. Yes, 
but perfection is still a long way off. 
"We won't have even a glimpse of it 
“yntil we find better architectural 
answers to situations like the fol- 
- Jowing: 
| 1. Obsolete buildings. In many 
‘communities, children are housed 
dn obsolete school buildings that 
get in the way of learning. Library 
space is inadequate. Schoolrooms 
lack electric outlets and efficient 
light control for satisfactory use of 
motion-picture projectors, Tv, and 
other audio-visual equipment. 
These are but two of numerous 
deficiencies that might be listed. 
: 2. Lighting. The majority of our 
t Im# schoolrooms have terrible glare 
e. sources. To learn effectively, young- 
sters need glare-free lighting. For 
some learning activities, it is es- 
swen™ sential to have effective means for 
enti decreasing the light level in the 

































































> CURB classroom. 

100 3. Classroom size. We continue to 
archif build schools consisting of standard- 
st the size classroom cells to hold about 
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30 pupils each, altho thinking edu- 
cators tell us that in a few years 
we may be teaching youngsters in 
groups as large as 100 and as small 
as five. 

And we still build big class- 
rooms for the small children and 
small classrooms for the big, altho 
we know that learning is the prod- 
uct of experience and that the ac- 
tivity concepts apply to all ages. 

4. Corridors. Instead of provid- 
ing a quiet, relaxing environment 
for time between classes, we herd 
students into dark tunnels filled 
with the clatter of locker doors. 
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of today’s schools. 


And rather than utilize corridor 
spaces to their fullest, we still build 
them just to be walked in. 

5. Climate. In the South and 
Southwest where school children 
need protection from the heat more 
than from the cold, we still build 
schools more suited to northern 
climates; and in the North, we try 
to transplant a tropical architec- 
tural species. 

6. Landscaping. Even tho we 
know that schools should have 
beautiful surroundings, with trees, 
grass, and shrubs, we seem con- 
tent to send our children to a school 
in the middle of a bare block, with 
a couple of bushes planted on each 
side of the entrance by some well- 
meaning but incompetent patron 
who wanted to beautify the school. 

7. Food service. In many schools, 
hundreds of children are rushed 
thru a cafeteria line like so many 
cattle. We should be ashamed that 
we have not found a more humane 
plan of food-serving. 

8. School-plant evaluation. Altho 
we have developed accurate proc- 
esses for evaluating the performance 
of practically everything from an 
electric motor to a social experi- 
ment, we still do not have a satis- 
factory method of evaluating the 
performance of a scheol plant. 

9. School sites. Educators have 
recognized that the school site is 
one of the most important consid- 
erations for an effective teaching 
program; yet we still build schools 
on sites that are too small, poorly 
located, and unfit to carry out a 
complete and enriched program. 
Architects know that the success of 
a building depends largely upon 
the way it is adapted to its site; 
yet in many of our schools, this 
factor has apparently been over- 
looked. 















































GREETINGS 





One hundred years dedicated to 
the education of America’s children 
is a record of which the National 
Education Association can well be 
proud, 

You have explored the frontiers 
of educational methods and tech- 
nics, you have set high standards 
for your profession, and you have 
unfalteringly carried the banner for 
better education for the youth of 
our country. 

Despite the efforts of all of us 
who are working for better educa- 
tion, however, our ability to edu- 
cate our young has not kept pace 
with the development and expan- 
sion of our country. We are not de- 
veloping the manpower needed by 
our industry and the brainpowei 
needed for continued cultural and 
social growth. The job ahead de- 
mands much of us all. 

May the next century find the 
National Education Association 
more than equal to its part of the 
task before us. 

—George J. Hecht, chairman, 
American Parents Committee. 





10. Gymnasium facilities. Physi- 
cal activities are performed best in 
well-lighted, well-ventilated areas; 
yet in many schools we continue to 
house our PE programs in smelly, 
poorly lighted gymnasiums which, 
according to one pupil, make you 
feel as if you're playing basketball 
“in the bottom of a glazed barrel.” 

11. Individual school __ needs. 
Some of us are still satisfied to copy- 
cat the building methods and ma- 
terials of other school plants, in- 
stead of building according to the 
needs and possibilities of our own 
community. 


Golden Age Ahead 


Do these situations make the fu- 
ture look black? They should not, 
for the future of educational archi- 
tecture is bright as long as we can 
identify our problems and then 
make every effort to solve them. If 
we continue the problem-solving 
approach in terms of the needs of 
children, the Golden Age of edu- 
cational architecture could be just 


ahead. #+ + 
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...and the tale 
that they tell 


Frontispiece to Fenning’s The Universal Spelling-Rook, 1755. 
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PRIMER 


IMPROVED 


reading of Englith. 
; TO WHICH 18 ADDED 

The Affembly of Divines, 
Mr. Cotton’s Catechi/m. 


‘M* BOOK and heart must never 

part,” runs a doggerel coup- 
let in the New England Primer. 
The fact is, since 1690—when the 
|now famous Primer was first pub- 
|lished—the book has not departed 
far from the heart of American edu- 
, cation. That peculiarly remarkable 
| development, the American text- 
| book, continues to hold a place of 
importance among this country’s 
school children second only to the 
classroom teacher. 

In varying editions, The New 
England Primer was the beginner’s 
textbook in America for more than 
a century. The accounts of Ben- 
jamin Franklin and David Hall, 
Philadelphia printers, show that 
between 1749 and 1756 that firm 
alone sold 37,100 copies. It is esti- 
mated that 100,000 copies of the 
book were sold between 1837 and 
1849. 

Altho the Primer was supposedly 
a church book, it contained too 
much of the secular to please the 
Puritan fathers. They therefore al- 
tered the couplets in some of the 
later versions so that the Primer 
took on a stronger religious tone. 
For example: 


C The Cat doth play 
And after slay, 
became 
C Christ crucified 
For sinners died; 
and 
E An Eagle’s flight 








Mr. Redding is assistant secretary, The 
American Textbook Publishers Insti- 














) tute, New York. 
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Three pages from The New England Primer of 1777. 


Is out of sight, 
became 

E Elijah hid 

By ravens fed. 

The Primer, of course, had its 
contemporaries in the school field. 
Two of these—the hornbook and 
the sampler—were not really books. 
Tied to a youngster’s belt or looped 
around his neck, the paddle-shaped 
hornbook carried an inescapable 
reminder to the young scholar to 
learn his ABCs. Young ladies at the 
dames’ schools cross-stitched the 
alphabet, numerals, and an occa- 
sional religious verse on samplers. 
Here is one such verse by an eight- 
year-old English girl: 

Elizabeth Higgins is my Name, 

England is my Nation, 

Fetter Lane is my Dwelling Place, 

And Christ is my Salvation. 


To stupy the changes and growth 
in textbooks is to hold a mirror up 
to social history. Properly inter- 
preted, textbooks also provide a 
remarkably accurate analysis of 
education itself. For to children 
100 years ago, the textbook was 
more than simply a teaching tool. 
It was often both course of study 
and teacher. 

The road to learning then was an 
arduous and dreary one. Benches 
were hard, the wood for schoolroom 
fires was frequently green, and ma- 
terials of instruction abounded 
with such lines of admonition as 
these from Webster’s famous Blue- 
back Speller: 


Boys and girls that mind not their 


SuoartTter 


Tur 
CATECHISM, 
Agreed upon by the Reverend Affombly of 
Div ~ E or rere er. 

A Tis the chief end of man? 
Quen, WY" Anf. Man's chief wh is to 
glorify God and enjoy him forever. 

Q. 2. What rule hath God given to di- 
rect us how we ify and enjoy him ? 

A..The word of God which is contained 
in the feriptures of the old and mew tefta- 
ment is the only rule to direct ns how wo 
may glorify God and enjoy him. 

Q.3. What do the feriptures principally teach? 

A. The fcriptures principally teach what 
man is to believe concerning Gud, and what 
duty God requireth-of man. 

. 4. What is God? 

A. God is a fpirit, infinite, eternal, and 
unchangeable, in his being, wifdom, power, 
holinefa, juffice, guoduefs and truth. 

Q. 5. Are there more Gods than one? 


books, and love not the church and 
school, but play with such as tell lies, 
curse, swear, and steal, will come to 
some bad end, and must be whipt till 
they mend their ways. 


As a matter of fact, Webster's 
“Old Blue-back,” that most famous 
of all early spelling texts, served 


GREETINGS 





The American Council on Edu- 
cation congratulates the NEA for 
its countless contributions to the 
cause of education. We are in- 
debted in a very special way, be- 
cause the NEA was among those 
groups whose leaders met on Janu- 
ary 30, 1918, and created the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. 

We of the council, along with 
many millions of Americans, know 
that both the present and the future 
of education in this country are far 
brighter because, 100 years ago, far- 
secing citizens brought to life the 
National Education Association. 

—Arthur S. Adams, president. 


Tue National Education Associa- 
tion has been a vocal and dynamic 
force for the improvement of edu- 
cational opportunities for teachers 
and students in this country. 

The American Teachers Associa- 
tion wishes for NEA another cen- 
tury of purposeful and meaningful 
leadership in educational circles in 
the United States. 

—Theodore R. Speigner, presi- 
dent. 
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not only as speller but as primer, 
reader, moral instructor, and guide. 
Its reading lessons aimed “to com- 
bine, with the familiarity of objects, 
useful truth, and practical princi- 
ples.” 

First-edition copies (which ap- 
peared in 1783) had a back of 
leather and sides of thin oaken 
boards pasted over with blue paper. 
As was the case with other books 
of the time, the paper was coarse, 
the ink poor, and the print varied 
from muddy blackness to a faint 
illegibility. But for all its crudity 
of production, it was one of the best 
sellers of its time. 

The impact on educational prac- 
tice of a text so widely used as this 
was immense. Little wonder that 
for many years spelling outranked 


NEW FIRST READER. 


te 
LESSON VII. 
An old log hut. 
A new log hut. 
Is it for me? 
Is it for you? 
It is for us. 


Is it a cow? 

It is a cow. 

It is my cow. 
She has no hay. 
Let her be fed. 
See my fat ox. 

Is it an old ox? 

It is an.old ox. 

It is not a red ox. 

It is a dun ox. 


O, see my cat! 
He is on a mat. 
He saw a rat. 
The rat saw him. 
The rat ran off. 


A sly old ape. 
It has a nut. 
Get it for me. 
May I get it? 
Yes, if you can. 


How it can fly! 

It bit an old ox 
Can the fly run? 
Yes! run, fly, run! 


From McGuffey’s First Eclectic Reader, 1857. 


the Three Rs in popularity. 

In its revised forms, it introduced 
such short, homely parables as the 
following: 


The Bear and the Two Friends 


Two friends, setting out together 
upon a journey which led thru a dan- 
gerous forest, mutually promised to 
assist each other, if they should happen 
to be assaulted. They had not pro- 
ceeded far, before they perceived a 
bear making toward them with great 
rage. 

There were no hopes in flight; but 
one of them, being very active, sprang 
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THE ECLECTIC SERIES. 


ee eed 
LESSON VIII. 


A typical hornbook. 


10 M°GUPFEY'S PRIMER 
—————————— 


I see a tub. 
The tub is big. 
Can you use it? 
O yes, I can. 

I can use it. 


— er 


What, one wonders, does a pres 
entday elementary teacher have t 
say for this reading selection? 
While undoubtedly rich in words 
difficult to pronounce, spell, and 
define, the piece shows little trace 
either of vocabulary controls or of 
the basic methods now associated 
with the teaching of reading in the 
schools. 


Tue religious emphasis in earlier 
school textbooks was soon displaced 
by folk fables with obvious morals, 

In the.McGuffey readers, for ex- 
ample, simple, homely tales -pre- 
sented the youthful mind with the 
sharp contrast between right and 
wrong. Evil was punished promptly 
and severely; good was rewarded 
with equal promptness; reforms 
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up into a tree; upon which the other, 
throwing himself flat on the ground, 
held his breath and pretended to be 
dead; remembering to have heard it as- 
serted that this creature will not prey 
upon a dead carcass. The bear came up 
and after smelling of him some time, 
left him and went on. When he was 
fairly out of sight and hearing the hero 
from the tree called out,—“Well, my 
friend, what said the bear? He seemed 
to whisper you very closely.” “He did 
so,” replied the other, “and gave me 
this good advice, never to associate 
with a wretch, who, in the hour of 
danger will desert his friend.” 


T run 


tub. 


From McGuffey’s Smaller Eclectic Primer, 1849. 


were surprisingly sudden and com- 
plete. 


Peruars nowhere did the early 
textbooks reveal more ignorance of 
the rudiments of child psychology 
than in the teaching of arithmetic. 
Calhoun’s First Lessons in Intel 
lectual Arithmetic (said in 1856 to 
be “the only faultless schoolbook 
that we have”) and the works of 
Pike and Jess were used extensively. 
Here are two of Pike’s problems 
which were held in their time to be 
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outstanding for their “disciplinary” 
value. 

An ignorant fop wanted to purchase 
an elegant house; a facetious gentle- 
man told him he had one which he 
would sell him on these moderate 
terms, viz. that he would give him a 

nny for the first door, 2d. for the 
second, 4d. for the third, and so on, 
doubling at every door, which made 
36 in all: It is a bargain, cried the sim- 
pleton, and here is a guinea to bind it; 
pray, what would the house have cost 
him? 

How many minutes since the com- 
mencement of the American War, 
which happened on April 19, 1775? 


History was somewhat late enter- 
ing the curriculum. It was not gen- 
erally taught before the Civil War. 
As Goodrich’s History of the 
United States (1828) and Webster's 
History of the United States (1832) 
show, history was regarded less as 
a means of furnishing a broad in- 
terpretation of the world or of de- 
veloping enlightened patriotism 
than as a vehicle for furthering the 
student’s ethical and _ religious 
training. 

Geography, another latecomer to 
the curriculum, was not even in- 
cidentally aimed at assisting boys 
and girls to understand man’s adap- 
tation to his environment and the 
interdependence of the world. 

The early texts were encyclopedic 
in character, and their material was 
used largely as memory exercises. 
Accuracy was readily sacrificed to 
all sorts of imaginative travelers’ 
tales. Peter Parley, a well-known 
early textbook writer, did try, how- 
ever, to make geography interest- 
ing thru the use of such rhymes as: 


McGuffey Reading Chart 
(26” x 32”), copyright 1881. 














LESSON XIV. 


oy y nin¢ 
boy nd 
Tom how 

yédrs boy’s 


How old is this boy? 
Is he not ten? No, he 
is nine years old. 
The boy’s name is Tom. 


sune toy 


Massachusetts, so they say, 
Has Boston East upon its bay. 


So Far we have looked at books 
used chiefly at the elementary level. 
What about high-school texts? It 
must be remembered that as a part 
of our public educational system, 
high schools are a relatively recent 
institution. For most youngsters, 
even well into the 20th century, 
completion of the eighth grade con- 
stituted a graduation from school. 

Private schools and academies 
carried the burden of preparing 
students for college as they had 
done since the colonial period. The 
courses—and therefore the text- 
books—were generally uniform: La- 
tin grammar, Caesar, Cicero, Vergil, 
Nepos; Greek grammar and the 
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age educational renaissance hit 
textbook publishers with more than 
a little impact. Old publishing tra- 
ditions went out the window; staff 
members trained in modern teach- 
ers colleges began to fill editorial 
offices; format, type, and picture 
placement were no longer delegated 
to a printer, but to highly skilled 
production people. 

New courses meant a new de- 
mand for books on general science, 
biology, world history, general 
mathematics, social studies, prob- 
lems of American democracy, mod- 
ern languages, and business educa- 
tion. In these areas there were no 
established patterns from which to 
work, so that the new courses 
opened new vistas to publishers, as 
well as to teachers and pupils. 


TUE ELEMENTARY 


good their retreat, This artifice having succeeded so well, 


was encouraged to the event of a second. Accordingly, 
she whitened ber coat all over by rolling herself in « heap o 
flour, and in this dixzuise she lay concealed in the bottom of! 
m Was exectted in general with the 
But an old experienced rat, alto- 
Iversary, Was not so casily insnared. 
ve, “that white heap yonder, Some- 
here is mischief concealed under it, “Tis 
true, it may be meal, but it may likewise be something that I 
ot relish quite as well, There can be no harns at least 
rata preper distance ; for caution, I am sure, is the 
parent of safety. 


FABLE VI. 


A closely pursued by a pack of dogs, took shelter 
ob ea tee ie pejotoed in this asylum, and 





Two pages from Noah Webster’s “Old Blue-back Speller.” 


translation of certain books of the 
New Testament; algebra, Euclidean 
geometry, trigonometry, and sur- 
veying; ancient, medieval, and Bib- 
lical history; English grammar; 
chemistry and physics. 

For such “classical” training, the 
pedagogy depended primarily on 
standard, memoriter processes. 


Wirn the coming of the 20th 
century, schools and textbooks be- 
gan to reflect the changes that took 
place on every hand. The machine- 


WE nave come a long way from 
The New England Primer. Hap- 
pily, the modern American text- 
book exemplifies the democratiza- 
tion of our education. We now be- 
lieve that everyone has the right to 
the culture of the past. Today’s 
textbook, in its universality of ap- 
peal, recognizes the validity of this 
viewpoint. 

As the teacher's “silent partner,” 
the modern textbook continues to 
make its important contribution to 
American education. #+ # 
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Then and now 


i the children of Clayton 
Corners, 1857 was an important 
year—they gained both a new 
schoolmaster and a new school- 
house. 

Harmon Willet, chairman of the 
Town Committee, drove with the 
new master, Henry Pruit, to inspect 
the school. 

Looking from the buggy to the 
shiny red building, topped by an 
oversized bell tower, Pruit thought 
the new school a splendid struc- 
ture. When he walked into the 
main room and imagined it filled 
with 48 children of various sizes 
and ages, he quaked a bit in his best 
boots. 

But Willet allowed the new 
teacher no time for misgivings. The 
chairman was pointing to some 
shelves neatly marked “APPARATUS.” 

“The stuff here,” he explained, 
“was moved over from the old 
school by Miss Tulley before she 
left to marry. This seems to be for 
readin’—illustrated charts and 
slates—about all you'll need except 
the primers. And you got this box 
of figures to teach ’rithmetic and 
these bundles of sticks to teach 
countin’. But this set of weights and 
measures—don’t quite know how 
you'll use them.” 

“To help the older pupils,” Hen- 
ry Pruit tried to make his guess 
sound confident. 

“I reckon,” the older man 
nodded, and _ continued _ their 
guided tour. “For geography, here’s 
a board for makin’ sand and clay 
maps, and here’s a set of outline 
maps—a lotta these Miss Tulley 
made up herself. And, of course, 
the big globe there by your desk. 

“Now the rocks in this box must 
be geology specimens, and this 
bunch of flowers and leaves and 
grain is sure for botany. 

“Now down here,” Willet point- 
ed with pride, “is the chemical and 
philosophic apparatus. Y’ know, 
Dr. Cross is professor of education and 
consultant in school planning, New 
York University. 
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TOOLS OF TEACHING 


A. J. FOY CROSS 


some of our boys gets real inter- 
ésted in science.” 

“I’m glad to see a good many 
books, too,” Pruit said, moving to 


a bookcase with an assortment of- 


some 24 volumes. 

“And y’re goin’ to have a big 
dictionary on a stand, too,” Willet 
told him. “It’s ordered. And a 
movable blackboard. Still won’t be 
as much as Miss Tulley recom- 
mended. She thinks the blackboard 
oughta run right around the 
room.” 

“I agree,” Pruit nodded, “but 
tell me about this fireplace. I ex- 
pected a stove.” 

“Nope. Fireplaces are the comin’ 
thing in schools as well as houses. 
This one vengilates the room, too. 

“Well, that’ about does it. You 
got lots of room here—she’s full 24 
by 28 feet around the outside and 
everything you need on the inside. 
Not many schools as good as ours 
in Clayton Corners!” 


? 

Tue Clayton Corners School 
probably was exceptionally good. 
Yet its equipment reflects the fact 
that the schools of that day were 
traditionally confined to relatively 
narrow academic purposes. Altho 
the schools of the mid-19th century 
sometimes recognized the broad 
needs of the community as related 
to youth development, they made 
little use of their potential in assist- 
ing that development. 

What has brought changes in 
equipment and instructional ma- 
terials has been the change in the 
role of education itself. The school 
is now looked upon as a way for 
the community to meet the growth 
and learning needs of its youth, 
with these needs gauged by greatly 
broadened concepts. 


Tis change in role is clearly re- 
flected in a recent report on the 
plans and specifications for a new 
junior high school to be built 
shortly on a 67-acre tract at the 
northern edge of Clayton. (Clayton 


Corners is just plain Clayton noy 
and has 1014 times the populati¢ 
it had in Harmon Willet’s day.) — 

The report says, in part: “Ead 
of the new classrooms will have 
only space for good study but ad 
quate space for using maps, chart 
pictures, specimens, models, exhitey 
its, reference books, tools, craft 
materials, typewriters, picture prog) 
jectors and viewers, recorders and 
record players, aquariums, growing 
plants, drawing boards, television,§” 
radio, everyday science-experiment 
apparatus, and the like.” 

In relating plans for buildingy 
and equipping special-instructiony: 
areas of the new school, such asi 
gyms, shops, a guidance and health 
service suite, an auditorium and ar 
instructional-materials center, the 
report says: “Each of these rooms; 
like all regular classrooms,’ will 
have been completely wired for usé 
of up-to-date and possible futuré 
classroom equipment. Coaxial cas 
bles will connect all instructional 
areas of the building. . . . Each class 
room has been equipped with hot) 
and cold-water outlets. . . . 

“Every effort has been made... 
to assure that each instructional 
room will provide a healthful liv- 
ing and working environment for 
pupils and teachers. . . . There will 
be the proper equipment to pro 
vide adequate, shadow-free, and 
glare-free light in all rooms; facili- 
ties for lowering the light level in 
all rooms for picture projection; 
equipment for heating and cooling 
and ventilating for good air cond 
tions at all times; sound treatment 
of all instructional areas to screen 
out distracting noises. . . .” 


Tue school now being planned 
by the citizens of Clayton is in vivid 
and dramatic contrast with the one 
that Harmon Willet exhibited 9 
proudly to Henry Pruit 100 yeas 
ago this fall. Who can guess what 
another century of educational 
progress will bring to the Claytons 
of the future! + # 
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N THE early days of the NEA, 
the executive secretary was 
elected annually, and he carried 
on the duties of his office in addi- 


pro 
and§ tion to those of his regular paid 
cili§ position. It wasn’t until 1898 that 
1 ing the NEA chose a permanent execu- 
ion;§ tive secretary, Irwin Shepard (who 
ling§ had been part-time secretary since 
ndi-f 1893) . 
nent} As permanent executive secretary, 
reenj Dr. Shepard was allowed an an- 
nual salary of $4000, with provision 
for a stenographer and a clerk. 
ned§ While part-time secretary and for 
‘ivid# years as full-time secretary, Dr. 
one} Shepard voluntarily furnished free 
d sof Office space for the Association in 
eats} his own home in Winona, Minne- 
what J Sota. 
onalf' In 1902, when office records, fil- 
toms ing cases, and desks overflowed this 
+ #§ Space, Dr. Shepard proposed that 
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he build, at an approximate cost 
of $2000, an addition to his home 
—four or five rooms which would 
have an outside entrance. 

This suite of offices would be 


furnished by Dr. Shepard (except 
for strictly office furniture) and 
supplied with heat, light, and jani- 
torial care. It would be rented to 
the Association at $50 per month 







The Malcolm Building (left) and the Press Building, both in Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan, were successive headquarters used by Durand W. Springer (1912-1917). 


for four years, with the proviso that 
in case of Dr. Shepard’s death the 
lease would terminate when the 
trustees desired. Such an arrange- 
ment would cover actual expenses, 
with no profit to the executive sec- 
retary. 

The Association accepted this 
proposition, and in 1902 the addi- 
tion to Dr. Shepard’s residence was 
built. (See photo on page 161. Note 
addition on left.) 


Duranp W. SPRINGER was unani- 
mously elected executive secretary 
on August 5, 1912. At the time of 
his election, the trustees decided 
that the headquarters should be es- 
tablished at Indianapolis. But Sec- 
retary Springer was reluctant to 
move, because during his first year 
as secretary he was continuing as 
principal of the high school at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

For five years Secretary Springer 
maintained headquarters in Ann 
Arbor—two years in the Malcolm 
Building and three years in the 
Press Building, at a rental of $40 a 
month. (See drawings on page 
161.) When extra clerks were 
needed, local high-school boys 
helped. 


Tue Board of Trustees on July 
14, 1917, elected J. W. Crabtree 


In 1917, J. W. Crabtree began work in 
two rooms at 1125 14th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. (below). A few months 
later he moved to the “Battleship Build- 
ing,” 1400 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. 
(below right). 


executive secretary. Believing with 
others that the NEA offices should 
be moved to Washington, D. C., he 
arranged with ex-Secretary Spring- 
er to have the records and furni- 
ture shipped to Washington in 
July. In August, he and his staff 
of three began work in two rooms 
at 1125 14th Street, rented at $25 
a month. (See photo below.) 

Later the same year, Mr. Crab- 
tree moved to the “Battleship 
Building” at 1400 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N.W., just a short distance 
away. (See photo below and see 
page 149 for Peter Crabtree’s story 
of days in this building.) 

It was not long before the Crab- 


tree home began to be overrun 
NEA work, as had the Shepard 
home before it. First the spare bed. 
room was turned into an office; 
then the living room. When the 
day came that the dining room was 
invaded, the Crabtree family de 
cided that something must be done, 
In 1919 a permanent home for 
the Association was _ purchased 
This four-story building on 16th 
Street, the Guggenheim Mansion, 
was five blocks north of the White 
House and had been the home of 
Senator Guggenheim of Colorado, 
Thus the NEA headquarters ar 
rived at its present site. From this 
point on, the story is one of expan 


In 1919 the NEA bought the four-story Guggenheim Mansion on the corner of 
16th and M Streets, N. W., and has since expanded along both streets. (See 
diagram at right.) Shown in this 1950 photo are (left to right) the Martinique 
Hotel, the Mansion, the seven-story office building, and the converted garage. 


2 


sion around that well-known ad 
dress, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Wash 
ington 6, D. C. (Photo above.) 


Continuinc expansion of facili 
ties has been necessary to keep pa 
with rising membership, increaset 
services, and a_ correspondingh 
growing headquarters staff. During 
the period of 1918 to 1922, for em py 
ample, membership increased 
most 12-fold. The diagram show 
when properties near the Guggé 
heim Mansion were purchased 2 
what has been done by the NI 
on those sites. 

In 1930, the NEA razed the 
houses it had purchased in I$ 
and 1929 and built its first 
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2-STORY PAINT STORE 
Bought in 1955. Presently being 
used for NEA offices. 


CES ee) SILA a ee 


OLD BUILDINGS 
Bought in 1948, 1952, and 
1955. Some used for NEA 
offices. Razed in 1956 and 
site paved for NEA parking. 
Site of future NEA service 
building. fi 
LE SURES RE 
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NEA ANNEX 
2201 M St., N.W. 


Bought in 1952. 
Still used 


GB Completed sections of NEA Center 


Ge Final section of NEA Center (under construction) 


Other NEA headquorters property 


This diagram summarizes headquarters expansion 
at 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


tially designed office building—a 

en-story structure on M Street 
adjoining its 16th Street building. 
_ Other highlights of NEA’s efforts 
to keep pace with its increasing 
services, membership, and staff in- 
muded the purchase, under Execu- 
live Secretary Willard E.. Givens, 
of: (1) the two-story garage next to 
the new office building in 1937, (2) 
he Martinique Hotel adjacent to 

Mansion on 16th Street in 1950, 
(3) a warehouse at 2201 M Street 
(familiarly known as the NEA An- 
nex), seven blocks away, in 1952, 
and (4) nearby row houses on M 
street in 1948 and 1952. 


By rnis time, the staff was 
housed in converted residences, a 
hotel, a converted garage, a con- 
verted warehouse, and an _ office 


The NEA Annex is at 2201 M Street, N. W., seven 
blocks away from the main headquarters building. 
‘ Fb me 


building. Space intended for 200 
workers was occupied by 500. So 
on October 14, 1952, with William 
G. Carr as new executive secretary, 
the NEA launched a campaign to 
finance a new NEA C€nter. 

A. C. Flora, chairman of the NEA 
Board of Trustees, and Karl H. 
Berns, assistant executive secretary 
for field operations, were named co- 
chairmen of the _ building-fund 
campaign. 

By February 5, 1957, a total of 
$6,927,903 had been pledged, and 
$2,589,101 in cash had actually 
been received. In 1954, while the 
campaign was proceeding thruout 
the country, work was started on 
the new NEA Center. By March of 
1955, the garage had been razed 
and Section I had been completed 
on the site. Staff members then 


squeezed into Section I while the 
old seven-story office building was 
renovated to conform with the style 
of Section I. Section II was com- 
pleted in February 1956. 


On May 16, 1956, the Board of 
Trustees authorized its chairman 
and the NEA business manager to 
accept the best bid and contract for 
the demolition of the buildings 
owned by the NEA on 16th Street. 
Only an alabaster fireplace from the 
old Guggenheim Mansion was pre- 
served for use in the new Center. 

In December 1956, the NEA en- 
tered into contract for the construc- 
tion of Unit III, the final stage of 
the present construction program, 
after completing arrangements to 
borrow up to $2,500,000, if neces- 
sary, to meet contractors’ bills. At 
present, the site has been cleared 
and work has begun on Unit III, 
which will be finished in 1958. 

“Recognizing the need for cash 
to meet architects’ and contrac- 
tors’ fees, some members are com- 
pleting their pledges ahead of 
schedule. If many do this, and if the 
present rate of life-membership en- 
listment continues, there will be 
no doubt about the complete fi- 
nancing of the Center by the end 
of our centennial year of 1957,” re- 
ports Dr. Flora. 


Tue completed Center will con- 
tain functional and attractive air- 


conditioned offices, conference 
rooms, auditorium, and cafeteria. 
“When it is finished,” according 
to Dr. Berns, “the new NEA Cen- 
ter in the nation’s capital will be 
more than a building . . . more than 
a modern workshop needed for the 
growing services of the Association. 
It will be a symbol of teachers’ own 
aspirations and of the importance 
teachers attach to their calling. It 
will symbolize a great and rapidly 
growing profession.” + + 


Sections one and two are occupied, properties on 16th Street have been 
razed, and work is underway on the third section of the Center. 





Tuis centennial issue looks to the 
future as well as the past. On page 
167, Executive Secretary Carr dis- 
cusses what the coming years may 
hold for NEA. Dr. Chase was re- 
quested by the JOURNAL to dream 
about what lies ahead for the 
American public school: to visual- 
ize—in terms of both hopes and 
hunches—the shape of things to 
come. 


HOSE of us who ‘have passed 40 

have seen tremendous changes 
in the sources of energy, the means 
of production, the speed of trans- 
portation, and the media of com- 
munication. These changes have as 
yet-been only dimly reflected in the 
schools. But forces appear to be 
gathering which in a few years may 
make many of the schools we have 
known thus far seem primitive. 

I am confident that farreaching 
changes in education will take 
place rapidly in the years ahead, 
that the changes will be qualitative 
in nature, and that they will be 
achieved both by applying the ac- 
cumulating knowledge of human 
behavior and by using the multiply- 
ing technological resources of our 
age. 

I recognize, however, that in the 
essential student-teacher interaction 


Dr. Chase is chairman, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago. He 
is also a member of the editorial board, 
Review of Educational Research, a 
publication of the American Educa- 
tional Research Association, NEA. 


the good schools of tomorrow will 
share the characteristics of the good 
schools of today and of those of the 
time of Plato or of Confucius. 

In writing about the schools I 
hope to see all over America, I shall 
in many instances describe things 
that already exist in good schools 
in many states and to this add a few 
timid and uncertain thrusts of the 
imagination toward the form of 
things which may be but are not 
yet. 

The schools which I visualize will 
be housed in buildings of many 
kinds, having in common basic pro- 
visions for safety and health and a 
functional adaptation to the learn- 
ing needs of the groups they are de- 
signed to serve. In this article, how- 
ever, I will deal not so much with 
the buildings as with the quality 
of the experiencing which I hope 
will go on in them and overflow 
into the larger society. 


Tue first concern of the school 
will be to give every member a 
sense of being a valued member. 
Recognition of the unique value of 
each human individual will be im- 
plicit in all the dealings of the 
school staff with the pupil and his 
parents. : 

The child will be accepted for 
what he is and valued for what he 
may become. He will be esteemed 
for the uniqueness of the experi- 
ence which he can contribute to the 
group life and for the particular in- 


sights he is able to distil from hiy 
own background. 

To help the child realize the bey 
of himself, he will quickly be a 
sured of being an accepted membe 
of a group, which, tho small, _ 
valued for its contribution to th 
life of the school. Within his partic 
ular small group, the young child 
will find a substitute for the sup 
portive role of the family group. 
will be recognized for his achie 
ments, sustained in adversity, and 
upheld by the expectations of 
companions that he will be his beg 
self. 

The child also will become awar 
that the small group to which 
belongs is part of the larger group 
ing of the class or grade which, in 
turn, is part of the school. He th 
will discover early the structuring 
of social organization and soon wil 
see the school as a particular kind 
of society set in the midst of a large 
society ramifying from the immedi 
ate community to the state and 
tion and beyond. 

The child who thruout his gro 
ing years has the support of a a 
hesive group devoted to worthy 
ends is less likely to join anti-socia 
street-corner groups. At all age 
therefore, the school will give mud 
attention to structuring and 
structuring of groups to meet va 
ing needs and to give the individ 
courage to respond to his better im 
pulses. 

In such groupings, based on un 
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derstanding of social needs and 
group processes, the school will find 
one of its best preventives of de- 
linquency. Care must be exercised 
to see that group processes are used 
to preserve individual creativity 
rather than to enforce deadening 
conformity. 


T HE second concern of the school 
I dream of will be to give every 
member a sense of worthy achieve- 
ment. The school properly dedi- 
cated to this objective will be 
equally concerned with calling 
forth the best efforts of the gifted 
and with putting success within the 
reach of the slow learner. 

The school will be unusually re- 
sourceful in contriving varying 
types of experiences to discover and 
develop to its fullest the potential 
in each. boy and girl. It will help 
the individual student set appro- 
priate goals and standards for his 
work; spur him to great efforts to 
achieve the goals; guide him over 
the rough spots; and help him to 
evaluate his performance so that he 
may draw maximum satisfaction 
from his achievement, while look- 
ing ahead to even higher goals. 

When students are encouraged to 
exercise as much self-direction as 
their maturity permits, progress will 
be made toward fully self-motivated 
learning. 


A tnirp characteristic of the 
school I hope to see will be a cease- 
less effort to develop inquiring 
minds and to sharpen abilities for 
the acquisition of knowledge and 
the communication of ideas. In 
such a school, great importance will 
be attached to reading and other 
means of acquiring ideas. The 
school will develop the kind of in- 
sight into human behavior which 
comes from appreciative reading of 
the great literature of.all ages. 

The school will also emphasize 
the ability to communicate ideas 
thru speech, writing, and other 
means. It wil! create situations re- 
quiring precision and clarity of 
thought and calling for skills of 
description and exposition in writ- 
ten as well as oral expression. 

The school I visualize will open 
up the major fields of human 
knowledge so that the growing 
child can begin to see the charac- 
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teristic structure and mode of 
thinking employed in each field. 

It will introduce its students to 
the great discoveries of science and 
the methods of inquiry which made 
them possible. Recognizing that 
mathematics is an essential tool of 
thought and precise communica- 
tion in the modern world, it will 
constantly revitalize its programs in 
mathematics and science. 

Above all, the school will prize 
the child’s quest for meaning and 
his sense of wonder in discovery 
and will strive to keep them func- 
tioning thru effective use of the 
spirit and method of inquiry. 


Anotuer characteristic of the 
school will be its diligence to foster 
appreciation of the values essential 
to a free society and a disposition 
to choose higher over lower values. 
It will lead students to discover 
from history and anthropology how 
institutions condition the quality 
of human living. 

It will unfold for them the long 
process thru which mankind has 
built the institutions and processes 
which give substance to liberty 
under law. By drawing from recent 
as well as ancient events, it will also 
show how swiftly a heedless people 
may lose these protective institu- 
tions and how dear a price may 
have to be paid to recover them. 

The school likewise will point 
out the need for resourcefulness in 
adapting institutions to changing 
conditions so that the institutions 
will continue to serve men in their 
search for truth and freedom. 

Democratic values and processes 
will be inculcated not only thru 
the program of instruction but thru 
the way in which the school is 
organized and the way in which it 
deals with persons. The school will 
provide for cooperative planning 
and for both group and individual 
responsibility. 


So Far I have discussed four 
kinds of things which I believe all 
schools in the future should seek 
for all pupils. The school I dream 
of will have other objectives, but 
none more compelling or more 
pervasive than these. 

In order to serve effectively as a 
major instrument of society for the 
highest possible development of 





GREETINGS 





As A relative newcomer in the 
educational field, the National 
School Boards Association looks 
with deep respect and a slight feel- 
ing of awe at the century of service 
to education that the NEA has to 
its credit. 

With the establishment of the 
NEA-NSBA Joint Committee this past 
year, we feel that a firm foundation 
has been laid for the continuation 
of a cooperative relationship that 
can be most beneficial to education 
in the United States. That this re- 
lationship may prosper always is 
our sineere wish for the future. 

—Taylor T. Hicks, president. 


Tue National Congress of Col- 
ored Parents and Teachers extends 
cordial greetings and felicitations 
to the National Education Associa- 
tion for its 100 years of outstanding 
service. 

The congress also takes this op- 
portunity to express appreciation 
for the interest manifested in all 
children, for the high standards of 
professional leadership, and _ for 
whole-hearted cooperation with our 
parent-teacher program. 

For all these things and more— 
we salute the NEA and wish for 
it success in the 100 years ahead. 
We pledge our continued support. 

—Mrs. Charles L. Williams, pres- 
ident. 





human potential, the school will 
clarify its purposes and use them 
as criteria in its organization, staff- 
ing, selection of content, organiza- 
tion of learning experiences, and 
provision of physical facilities. 
Because the cultivation and wise 
use of the intellective powers are 
essential to individual fulfilment as 
well as to the creation of the good 
society in our times, the school will 
focus its efforts on the processes 
thru which knowledge is acquired, 
communicated, evaluated, and 
used; seek steadily the conditions 
which evoke creativity; and foster 
an inclination to employ developed 
talents for the general good. 


Tue building occupied by our 
school will be designed to be adapt- 
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able to a variety of learning situa- 
tions, as well as to facilitate effec- 
tive staff organization and the use 
of numerous devices and aids for 
the achievement of the functions 
and objectives previously indicated. 

Space arrangement will allow for 
the organization of small face-to- 
face groups, the combining of two 
or more small groups to form larger 
groups, and the restructuring of 
groups and individual membership 
within groups to achieve a variety 
of learning objectives. 

A primary room might be three 
times the size of the average class- 
room of today and could be sub- 
divided (by means of folding or 
retractable partitions) into eight to 
i2 work spaces or booths, with 
tables and chairs for 10 to 12 pupils 
each. 

In each booth, there might be a 
television receiver or screen by 
means of which the pupils would 
see demonstrations by a master 
teacher and would acquire many 
kinds of knowledge that can be con- 
veyed effectively thru visual repre- 
sentation and sound. 

The room also might contain in- 
dividual booths for listening to re- 
cordings in study of language or 
music, for recording and hearing 
one’s own voice in connection with 
speech study, and for individual 
activities of numerous sorts, 

One end of the room may be 
used for lectures and demonstra- 
tions which can be brought to the 
small groups thru closed-circuit 
television. In the center of the 
room, space will be available for 
mobile tables and display racks 
on which selected materials are 
brought from the central library. 
Food service may also be provided 
in the same way by mobile steam 
tables. 

Changes in the high-school build- 
ing may be even more pronounced. 
Special-purpose rooms or work- 
shops will probably be more varied 
and equipped with more aids to 
learning than those provided in 
most of the schools now being 
erected. 

There will also be many large 
rooms wired for closed-circuit tele- 
vision and equipped with numer- 
ous electrical outlets, removable 
dividers, and adaptable furniture 
so that groups of almost any size 
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can be formed as the learning situa- 
tion demands. 


In sot the elementary and the 
secondary school that I visualize, 
staff organization will provide for 
the formation of “teaching teams” 
under the general direction of a co- 
ordinating teacher of the highest 
professional competence. A team 
might be composed of some experi- 
enced teachers and some “appren- 
tices,” some full-time and some 
part-time workers, or some other 
special combination. 

In any case, the staff would be 
built on the principle of differen- 
tiation of functions, and in the 
early grades would have at least one 
member especially competent at 
each of the following: (1) assisting 
the child in the reciprocal processes 
of self-identification and socializa- 
tion, (2) developing the ability to 
acquire ideas from the printed 
page, (3) diagnosing and removing 
reading difficulties and other bar- 
riers to learning, (4) promoting 
understanding of numerical, spa- 
tial, and time relationships, (5) 
developing the esthetic senses thru 
music and art. 

Moreover, some members of this 
teaching team would possess spe- 
cial skills in ¢xposition and demon- 
stration, some in structuring the 
learning process in small groups, 
and some in responding to individ- 
ual problems and needs. Similarly, 
some staff members might have spe- 
cial ability in overall planning, 
others in preparing materials of in- 
struction, and still others in evalu- 
ating learning experiences. 


At THE high-school level, teach- 
ing teams may be organized on any 
one or a combination of several 
bases. A team for the instruction of 
early adolescents might include a 
specialist in the social studies and 
the language arts, one in mathe- 
matics and science, and one in 
arts and crafts. One member of such 
a team would have special training 
for and skill in creating conditions 
conducive to mental health. 

Part of the team (or available to 
it) would be persons with special 
competence in health and physical 
education, music, and other aspects 
of culture or human development. 
Technical knowledge essential to 


the effective use of films, televisioy 
and other aids to instruction wo 
likewise be available. 

In other cases, the teaching 
teams might be organized wit 
the broad areas of science, mathe 
matics, the English language am 
literature, modern language, th 
social studies, and so on. 

Each pupil might be assigned ¢ 
a homeroom with a counselor w 
would assist the individual in work 
ing out a program conducive 
maximal growth. Under such a p 
gram, the pupil might be schedule 
for a science laboratory, a creativg 
writing group, or a mathemati¢ 
workshop for as much as half a da 
over a period of several months. 

The counselor, with the assi 
ance of the teams in the seve 
areas, would be charged with th 
responsibility for making contin 
ing evaluation of growth and fof 
seeing that no important aspect 4 
intellectual development was neg 
lected. Much freedom would bg 
given to self-motivated students 
pursue their own interests, and sui 
able work spaces would be provide 
for this purpose. 


In tHe high school that I visua 
ize, the emphasis will be intelle 
tual development, but the impor 
tance of career motivation and th 
educative value of work experience 
will not be overlooked. The d 
velopment of specialized abilitié 
will go forward side by side wit 
the acquisition of the cultu 
heritage necessary to effective con 
munication with one’s fellows a 
the fulfilment of individual power 

Recognizing that outside of th 
school there are rich opportunitié 
for desirable learning thru radi 
television, the movies, and 
printed page, the school will di 
what it can to encourage a discrim 
nating choice among the offering 

In selecting school learning ¢€ 
periences, it will seek to supplement 
those readily available from ot 
sources rather than assume t 
learning takes place only undé 
school auspices. 

Furthermore, the school I em 
sion for the future will cultivate & 
desire and the skills for learning § 
that the period of formal schoolif 
will be only a prelude to a life-lor 
pursuit of wisdom and truth. 
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Dr. Carr 


HEN one takes off in an air- 
i dane, there is a brief period 
when he is not quite sure whether 
the plane is still on the ground or is 
beginning to surge upward in flight. 

At this moment of take-off, just 
as the wheels leave the ground, the 

assenger sees the land fall away 
neath him and begins to gain a 
new perspective of the objects 
which previously he had seen only 
from an carthbound position. 

On the ground, the confused 
jumble of streets and trafic had 
seemed to him to have little mean- 
ing or relationship. But as_ the 
plane rises above the airport, he 
catches a glimpse of the true and 
orderly pattern of the whole city. 

As the plane rises still higher he 
sees “how the land lies”—the city in 
its relation to the whole country- 
side around it. 


Ir is some such experience with 
reference to professional organi- 
zation that the NEA centennial of- 
fers. It encourages us to rise above 
the everyday confusion of details, 
to seek the perspective of history, 
to look at things from a height, and 
to view them not as of the present 
moment but as of the future. In 
this way, we may perhaps see the 
arger picture of what organized 
teachers set out to do, what they 
Ihave done, and what remains un- 
finished. 

An airplane enables us to see 
long distances. But no vehicle or 
device can enable us to see the fu- 
ture. For that purpose we must call 
upon imagination and upon faith. 

By the end of the next 20 years 
the United States should have 
about two million teachers. 

Nearly all youth of normal capac- 
ity will finish high school, and an 
increasingly large proportion of 

ese will complete the equivalent 
pt college. In general, class size 
hould not exceed 25. The methods, 
program, and organization of the 
thools will be adapted to meet 
ihe varying interests, needs, and 
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The View Ahead 


abilities of all children and youth. 
We shall make the early years of 
childhood educationally more con- 
structive. 

More systematically than at pres- 
ent, high-school students with spe- 
cial capacities will be guided into 
scientific, technical, and — profes- 
sional pursuits. The years imme- 
diately following high school will 
be greatly expanded in opportuni- 
ties for occupational preparation. 
Millions of adults will “go on learn- 
ing” for greater vocational effi- 
ciency, for culture, and for recrea- 
tion. Research in medicine, psy- 
chology, public health, and educa- 
tion will become a part of every- 
day practice in schools and col- 
leges more rapidly than is the case 
today. 

The attitudes toward the schools 
and colleges held by the American 
people should change markedly. 
Education will be understood as an 
integral part of society just as we 
now recognize the basic roles of 
government and business. Obtain- 
ing funds for schools and colleges 
should become less difficult as edu- 
cation’s contribution to the main- 
tenance and improvement of so- 
ciety is more clearly recognized. 

More than ever, organized edu- 
cation will support the moral and 
spiritual values of the home and 
church. The creative arts will find 
enlarged opportunities to enrich 
education and all of life. 

Nearly all of the two million 
teachers in America will be mem- 
bers of the NEA. Their member- 
ship in the Association will begin 
during the period of teacher educa- 
tion and will be continued as a rec- 
ognized professional obligation and 
privilege. 

“What do I get for my dues?” 
will be largely replaced by “How 
can I serve my profession?” Yet the 
benefits to the individual member 
will constantly increase because of 
the multiple power that comes 
from united, unselfish effort. 

Greater, we hope, will be the op- 
portunities for all members to share 
in the Association’s program. In- 
creasing thousands will make to- 
day’s potentials into tomorrow’s re- 
alities. 

Today every member is a poten- 


tial reader and beneficiary of the 
NEA’s publications, a potential par- 
ticipant in NEA conferences and 
conventions, a potential delegate to 
the Representative Assembly, a po- 
tential committee member or an of- 
ficer and a potential example to stu- 
dents and other citizens of the best 
characteristics of a master teacher. 

These potentials will become 
realities for additional thousands, 
not merely because of the leader- 
ship and service of officers and staff, 
but also because individual mem- 
bers will make and use their op- 
portunities. 

The competitive and conflicting 
interests among professional groups 
should be greatly diminished. No 
one will question seriously the cost 
of his membership in the local, 
state, and national general associa- 
tions and in the groups dealing 
with his special interests. Each type 
of organization will find a place of 
primary service; the efforts of each 
will reinforce and supplement all 
other groups. 

The public will more generally 
accept the professional association 
as the American pattern for ad- 
vancing educational services to the 
people as a whole. The achieve- 
ments of the NEA’s first century 
will inspire new achievements in 
the second. Gains in technical skills 
as teachers and advances in wisdom 
as responsible members of society 
will be fostered by organized pro- 
fessional effort. To an increasing 
extent the leadership of the Asso- 
ciation will be welcomed in the 
councils of government, business, 
and civic groups of all types. These 
gains will lift the quality of edu- 
cational service and increase the 
pride and prestige of all educa- 
tional personnel. 


Doers all this seem fanciful and 
visionary? Before we answer this 

uestion let us ask another: Would 
the NEA as it is today have seemed 
like a wild dream to the 43 teach- 
ers in Philadelphia in 1857? 

There is always a little shock 
when an airplane descends and 
touches the runway. It tells us that 
we are down to earth again. But 
the memory of ‘the lofty view and 
broad perspective can persist even 
tho the flight is over. I hope the 
NEA centennial will become a simi- 
lar and continuing inspiration. 


NEA Executive Secretary 
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MARTHA A. SHULL 


HE Philadelphia convention wif ran 
be one of the most significang tio 
in NEA history, not only becau 
it happens to be the centenni 
meeting, but largely because of im * 
si portant decisions to be made. an 
“ef HEHIT! HEE Bri 
Major Decisions 

The first major decision the del@ the 
gates will make is on the Proposal Ph 
Expanded Program. This program wil 
will be presented early in the wee§ ber 
so that a special ballot can be takeg If 
on Wednesday, July 3. Otherwis§ che 
it would be impossible to adopt ten 
budget before the close of the com Ha 
vention. 

The decision will have a pr 
found effect upon the program @  } 
the Association for years to com par 
It is hoped that every delegate dey 
study the proposed program prid§ spe 
to arrival. (See pages 106-107 of t 7 
February JOURNAL.) pla 

Another important decision fro 
have to do with the revision of th® by 
bylaws, which has been in the plamg anc 
ning stage for five years. The preg Tw 
ent bylaws were adopted in 19% wil 
and have been added to and reviseg stat 
from time to time over the yeam anc 
The Board of Directors presented@ (H 
complete rewriting at the Pong Ed; 
land convention, serving notice fo f 
a vote in 1957. to : 

At this stage, altho some plan} res; 
are still tentative, it is clear that th@ con 
convention program will be ridg tan 
and diverse. In addition to dai 
scheduled events, for examp 

Carpenters’ Hall many exhibits are planned, such# s 
7. oe the display of children’s art, #{ ing 


Independence Hall 


Miss Shull is NEA president, 19565) — 
She is on leave from Jefferson Hi sen 
School, Portland, Oregon, where 10 
teaches English. 
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for our centennial 


vention, June 30-July 5. 


ranged by the National Art Educa- 
tion Association. 


Sunday, June 30 


The convention will open with 
an afternoon vesper service with 
Bruce Catton speaking on “The 
Spiritual Heritage of America.” In 
the evening, it is hoped that the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
will give a concert for NEA mem- 
bers in beautiful Robin Hood Dell. 
If these plans materialize, the or- 
chestra will perform the special cen- 
tennial composition by Howard 
Hanson. 


Monday, July 1 


Monday has been designated De- 
partment Day, with more than 20 
departments holding meetings and 
special functions. 

The first general session will take 
place in the evening. Greetings 
from Philadelphia will be extended 
by Mayor Richardson Dilworth 
and Superintendent Allen Wetter. 
Two important centennial items 
will be presented: the centennial 
stamp by a top post-office official 
and the NEA centennial history 
(Harper & Bros.) by its author, 
Edgar B. Wesley. 

As NEA president, it is my plan 
to speak on the opportunities and 
responsibilities of the centennial 
convention, stressing the impor- 
tance of the decisions to be made. 


Tuesday, July 2 


State delegations will hold meet- 
ings at 8:30 AM, many beginning at 
breakfast. 

The first session of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly will be held at 
10 am. The chief items of business 
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will include the nomination of 
officers and the presentation of the 
Proposed Expanded Program prior 
to the balloting to follow on 
Wednesday. Because the Conven- 
tion Hall auditorium is large 
enough to accommodate spectators, 
members in attendance who are not 
official delegates to the Representa- 
tive Assembly are especially urged 
to attend this business session. 

In the afternoon, the committees 
and commissions will hold open 
sessions. All members are invited. 

In the evening the gala Class- 
room-Teacher Night program will 
take place. The traditional banquet 
will be followed by Schools on 
Parade,” a program by the Phila- 
delphia public schools. This will 
be a highlight of the week. 


Wednesday, July 3 


The second session of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly will be held in 
the morning. At the same time 
there will be several sectional meet- 
ings, and the balloting on the Pro- 
posed Expanded Program. 

An important feature of the day 
will be a special centennial con- 
vocation, presided over by Centen- 
nial Chairman Helen Ryan. Repre- 
sentatives of institutions of higher 
education, national organizations 
in the field of education not affili- 
ated with the NEA, and prominent 
lay organizations will be our special 
guests at this session. James B. Co- 
nant, recently retired ambassador to 
West Germany and former presi- 
dent of Harvard University, will be 
one of the speakers. Others will be 
Norman Cousins, editor of the Sat- 
urday Review, and NEA Past Presi- 
dent Waurine Walker. 


Betsy Ross House 


1 


In the afternoon there will be 
discussions stemming from the con- 
vocation in the morning. Others 
will emphasize welfare and associa- 
tional problems. 

The evening general session will 
feature an address by a prominent 
national figure, whose name will be 
announced later. 

The customary reception for the 
NEA president will follow. 


Thursday, July 4 


The Representative Assembly 
will again be in session starting at 
9:30 am. Concurrently, there will 
be a series of sections on profes- 
sional probiems, with emphasis on 
instruction and lay relations. 

In the afternoon, circles for dele- 
gates similar to the ones held in 
Portland will consider the ex- 
panded program. The circles will 
deal with two topics: Association 
goals to follow up the Centennial 
Action Program and the Proposed 
Expanded Program. 

Thursday evening will be re- 
served for the traditional Friend- 
ship Night, when delegates will 
meet candidates for NEA offices. An 
added feature of the evening will 
be a special fireworks display fea- 
turing the NEA and provided by 
the Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Friday, July 5 

The Representative Assembly 
will hold both morning and after- 
noon sessions. In the morning, there 
will also be sections on professional 
problems. Friday night, the closing 
event of the convention will be an 
address by Dr. Carr on the future 
of our profession, tentatively titled 
“The Past Is Prologue.” + # 
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Liberty Bell 


Philadelphia Convention and Visitors Bureau 


;. HE advancement of the Ameri- 

| can teacher is a monumental 
achievement that was only a vision 
a few decades ago. 

In the vanguard of a century of 
progress for both the teacher and 
teaching has been the National 
Education Association. What began 
as a little group of 43 educators has 
become the largest professional or- 
ganization of our time. 

Thru its many specialized 
branches and its extensive research 
and publications services, NEA has 
led the way on multiple fronts. Its 
counsel is sought at the highest 
levels. Leading voices in govern- 
ment, in industry and the profes- 
sions, in press and radio now join 
with the NEA in awakening citizens 
to the importance of education. 

This awakening, over the years, 
has brought many changes. 


The Teacher Becomes a Person 


The portrayal of the teacher in 
books and cartoons, on stage and 
screen has undergone a real face- 
lifting. No longer is the woman 
teacher habitually pictured as color- 
less, dowdy, stern, and humorless; 
nor the “schoolmaster” caricatured 
as a gangling Ichabod Crane. In the 
public mind today, the teacher has 
become a person: well-groomed, in- 
telligent, and human. 

Also, recent surveys by the NEA 
indicate that there has been a de- 
cline in the unreasonable surveil- 
lance over the personal lives of 
teachers by groups within commu- 
nities. To see teachers viewed as 
normal citizens is a bright develop- 
ment of our time. 


A United Profession Emerges 


A most significant force in this 
improved status for the individual 
teacher has been the emergence of 
a united profession at national, 
state, and local levels. 

In particular, the rise of the class- 
room teacher to a position of pro- 
fessional leadership has been an 
important development in recent 
years. In the process, a vast chasm 
between classroom teachers and ad- 
ministrators threatened the prog- 
ress of education. 


Dr. Essex is superintendent of schools, 
Akron. He is a member of the execu- 
tive committee, American Association 
of School Administrators, NEA. 
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In some places this gap has not 
been closed. However, teachers and 
administrators are rapidly recogniz- 
ing that joint leadership is impera- 
tive. The thinking administrator 
knows that the heights of achieve- 
ment demanded of education can 
be reached only thru cooperation of 
classroom-teacher organizations. In 
turn, teachers are recognizing that 
the strong administrator is one of 
their best friends. 


Recognition of Professional 
Competence 

Thru membership growth, thru 
the work of its departments, divi- 
sions, commissions, and commit- 
tees; thru research and publica- 
tions, the NEA has convinced most 
of the American public that our na- 
tion’s teachers must have teaching 
skills and competence, undergirded 
by a body of professional knowl- 
edge. 

Altho differences of opinion ex- 
ist, the overwhelming demand for 
professionally trained teachers is ir- 
refutable proof that the public un- 
derstands that professional study is 
essential to good teaching. 


Accreditation Achievements 


A milestone of progress was the 
approval ofthe creation of the Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education in 1952 at 
the NEA convention in Detroit, 
when the NEA joined in a profes- 
sional partnership to improve the 
quality of teacher education. 

The other major professions have 
assumed responsibility for admis- 
sion standards. Teaching is rapidly 
attaining the stature that warrants 
its having a strong voice in approv- 
ing teacher-education institutions. 
Our national association has nur- 
tured the infant movement; a 
united profession can make it a 
forceful agency in this decade. 


Orderly Employment Practices 


Gratifying indeed is the advance- 
ment of the teacher’s personal sta- 
tus. Approximately 80°% of the 
teachers in our country serve in 
areas where tenure or continuing- 
contract laws guard against whimsi- 
cal dismissal. These laws require 
orderly procedures and valid rea- 
sons for dismissal from service. 

Such advancement as described 


—its 


MARTIN ESSEX 


above could be accomplished only 
within the security and independ 
ence of good tenure or continuing 
contract laws. These attainment 
may be attributed to the leadership 
of the profession. They have bee 
achieved during the remarkable 
growth of NEA membership in th 
past three decades. 


Emergency Compensation 


Generous sick-leave provision: 
liberally interpreted, have become 
so common in practice that we art 
startled when we find an exception 
In my state, 90 days cumulative sid 
leave is a minimum required b 
state law. 


Adequate Annuity 


Progress continues to be made i 
retirement provisions. Recently, 
there has been a movement toward 
gearing the annuity to the cost @ 
living. Our professional organiz 
tions have spearheaded this mov 
ment toward more realistic reti 
ment provisions. 


Written Personnel Policies 


Sound personnel policies, written 
so all may know them, are a result 


For a comprehensive historical review 
of NEA’s activities in the field of teach 
er welfare, obtain NEA and Teache 
Welfare from the Secretary’s Offict, 
NEA. This free booklet (a reprint of 
nine articles which appeared in tht 
Journal, Sept. 1955-May 1956) gives an 
impressive picture of NEA’s efforts and 
achievements in the following areas of 
teacher welfare: salaries, tenure, 1% 
tirement, defense of teachers, economit 
status, teacher load, sick leave, credit 
unions, and ethics. 

The April Journal will carry an @& 
ticle reporting findings on the status o 
the American teacher, based on the Feb 
ruary 1957 Research Bulletin, which 
gives the most nearly complete pictur 
yet presented on this subject. 
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of united professional leadership. 
Capricious action has given way to 
objective judgment and respect for 
the rights of the individual. The 
NEA Committee on Tenure and 
Academic Freedom focused atten- 
tion on the importance of written 
policies. Today many boards of 
education consider written policies 
éssential to good morale. 


Better Pay 


The movement for improved 
compensation continues thruout 
the nation. The goals are estab- 
lished by the united profession. Re- 
search and strong representation in 
presenting salary matters are major 
functions of our professional organ- 
izations. Cooperation between ad- 
ministrators and classroom-teacher 
organizations in presenting the case 
for improved salaries to commu- 
nities is a promising characteristic 
of our presentday relationships. 


Citizenship Status 


The right of teachers to run for 
public office, to participate as lead- 
ers of political groups, and to ex- 
press opinions on civic issues has 
received widespread acceptance in 
recent years. The teacher’s fear of 
political identification or of voting 
in the primaries is rapidly vanish- 
ing. Instead, pride in party partic- 
ipation is increasingly apparent. 

The Citizenship Committee and 
the Research Division of the NEA 
have supplied basic information 
that has contributed to these de- 
velopments. 


The Challenging Adventure 
Ahead 


Public education today is vastly 
Superior to that in previous dec- 
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ades, but the tremendous accelera- 
tion of public aspirations has out- 
stripped quality improvement. The 
situation demands leadership that 
will take us to new heights of ex- 
cellence. 

The problems facing education 
at the midcentury in a competitive 
world need to be presented dramat- 
ically. Big issues do confront us, 
but there are indications that in 
times of stress and gigantic growth, 
we master hitherto unsolved prob- 
lems. 


Smaller Classes 


Thruout America, there is gen- 
eral agreement that hundreds of 
thousands of classes are too large 
for maximum effectiveness. 

Our profession could move to- 
ward correcting this problem by es- 
tablishing accrediting associations 
for elementary schools. Perhaps 
these should be organized on re- 
gional bases as is already the case 
with the secondary schools. Once 
desirable class-size standards were 
established as a basis for accredita- 
tion, many American communities 
would demand that their schools be 
brought up to accreditation stand- 
ards. 


Supporting Services and 
Executive Status 


In dealing effectively with chil- 
dren, the classroom teacher needs 
the supporting services of the so- 
cial-case worker, the psychologist, 
the psychiatric-case worker, the li- 
brarian, and the remedial specialist. 
An accrediting association could 
also set up standards for such serv- 
ices. 


T. W. VALENTINE 


He suggested a meeting to 
form a national teachers’ 
organization. 
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D. B. HAGAR 


He wrote the call “to the 
teachers of the United president of 
States” in 1857. 
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One thing that we in the profes- 
sion should begin to establish in 
the public mind is the concept that 
the teacher is an administrator as 
well as an instructor. If such a con- | 
cept could be established—and it is 
must be started first in the profes- 
sional mind—the entire attitude to- 
ward teaching service and compen- 
sation for teaching would assume a 
new character. 


Standards of Pupil Behavior 


A united professional approach, 
strongly supported by administra- 
tors, could establish new levels of 
pupil conduct and help prevent 
behavior problems from driving 
teachers out of the classroom. 

Administrators must be more vig- 
orous in their support of classroom 
management. The public and the 
courts must let our youth know 
that the school is an institution of 
learning and a place in which re- 
spect is the order of the day. Vigor- 
ous professional support of such 
policies could be the beginning of 
happier, more effective classrooms. 
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Freedom from Lunchtime Duties 


The teacher who must care for 
children every minute of the day, 
including the noon hour, cannot be 
at his best in the classroom. A re- 
laxing lunch period is a profession- 
al necessity. Additional personnel 
would have to be hired to relieve 
teachers of noontime duties, and 
this would mean a higher school 
budget. The community, therefore, 
must be shown that its children as 
well as teachers would benefit from 
these added supervisory services. 

Here, too, accrediting associations 
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ELLA FLAGG YOUNG 


She was the first woman 
the NEA 
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could serve a valuable purpose by 
establishing standards for the teach- 
ing day. 


Elimination of 
Inefficient Districts 

The organized profession has not 
given vigorous leadership to the 
elimination of inefficient school dis- 
tricts. The waste of teaching man- 
power, the meager programs for 
children, and the inefficient use of 
public funds should no longer be 
condoned. The operation of effec- 
tive tenure laws is difficult in small 
districts. Rarely can such districts 
provide the essential educational 
services. Our concern for children 
should make us disregard the po- 
tential criticism that goes with 
leadership in this area. 


Equal Treatment in Tax 
Structure 


Federal tax policy has discour- 
aged professional growth and im- 
provement. Teachers who attend 
summer school, not as a condition 
for holding their job but to become 
better teachers, cannot deduct the 
expenses incurred when computing 
income tax. A sweeping review is 
in order. The NEA is now present- 
ing this issue to our government. 

A grass-roots movement urging 
income-tax deductibility for ad- 
vanced study, conferences, and edu- 
cational travel is very important. 
Boards of education and parent 
groups would enthusiastically lead 
the way if given the facts. Furnish- 


ing impetus to such a movement 
should be placed high on the agen- 
da of every local association. 


A Forceful Independence 


To serve its highest and best pur- 
pose, a professional organization 
must have a militant determination 
for independence. School adminis- 
tration should respect such a posi- 
tion. For its part, the organization 
has an obligation to aspire to the 
noblest concepts of ethics and in- 
tegrity. In addition, it should not 
permit itself to be encroached upon 
or intimidated by other organiza- 
tions. 


Teaching About the School 
in School 


Many of the problems of our day 
can be traced directly to an appall- 
ing lack of knowledge about the 
place of the American school in 
our heritage. We have taught about 
local, state, and national govern- 
ment, but, with rare exceptions, we 
have ignored teaching about school 
government and the purpose of the 
school as it is conceived in our 
country. 

The American public school is a 
phenomenal achievement. Locally 
managed elementary and secondary 
public schools, on a comprehensive 
basis, are a unique characteristic 
which distinguishes our society 
from the rest of the world. Our re- 
sponsibility demands that students 
become familiar with the structure 
of American education. 


SAY WHEN 


Onze of the principal means of ele- 
vating the character of teachers is 
to increase the demand for accom- 
plished teachers. And this demand 
will be increased as the progress of 
education is advanced, and its value 
is appreciated, After all that can be 
done for the improvement of edu- 
cation, it is substantially what the 
teachers make it. The stream can 
not rise higher than its fountain. 
If asked to describe in the fewest 
words the best system of public in- 
struction, I should say it is that 
which secures and retains the serv- 
ices of the best teachers. To accom- 
plish this, three things are requi- 
site: 
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1. The situation of the teacher 
must be made desirable, by ade- 
quate compensation, by good treat- 
ment, by suitable accommodations, 
and by limiting the labors to the 
requirements of health and self-im- 
provement. 

2. The mode of selecting and ap- 
pointing teachers should be such as 
to encourage the competition of 
the best qualified candidates, and 
to give merit the preference over 
every other consideration. 

3. The proper means should be 
employed to secure continued self- 
improvement . . . of teachers. 
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Postscript and Prologue 


As we close our Association’s first 
century, we can look with confi. 
dence to the future. Our united 
profession has the prestige essential 
to give impetus to continued ad- 
vancement. 

But we will not advance unless 
each of us fulfils his obligation to 
give some of his time and talents to 
the improvement of our profession- 
al movement. In turn, our respec- 
tive professional organizations will 
serve us individually and collective- 
ly as we reach new heights of ex- 
cellence in meeting the challenging 
demands of our time. # # 


GREETINGS ; 

~—-_- anaes 

THE National Association of Ra- 
dio and Television Broadcasters 
welcomes the opportunity of join- 
ing with the many other friends of 
the National Education Association 
in extending greetings on your 
100th birthday. 

A centennial birthday is an im- 
portant occasion in the life of any 
organization, but in the case of 
NEA all Americans should be truly 
grateful for its fine work during 
its century of growth. 

“An educated people 
freedom forward” and the 
American broadcasting industry, 
which is so vitally concerned with 
both education and freedom, sa- 
lutes you as you reach this signifi- 
cant milestone. 

—Harold E. Fellows, president. 


moves 


THE magazine editors of America 
send their hearty greetings to the 
National Education Association. 

Educators and editors have many 
interests in common. One picks up 
where the other leaves off. One 


‘teaches America formally during 


its childhood and teens; the other 
informally thru America’s choice of 
its reading matter. Thru their joint 
conferences, editors and educators 
have learned to know each other 
better. 

Congratulations on your center 
nial theme, “An Educated People 
Moves Freedom Forward.” 

—Robert E. Kenyon, Jr., presi 
dent, Magazine Publishers Associa 
tion, Inc. 
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AGNES SAMUELSON 


T HAS been said that there is noth- 
I ing so powerful as an idea whose 
time has come. The idea that pro- 
fessional organizations of teachers 
could advance education and ele- 
vate teaching as a learned profes- 
sion had taken root some time be- 
fore the founding of the NEA in 
1857. 

This idea led teachers to unite in 
helping to secure needed school re- 
forms. Their crusading awakened 
the people to the fact that educa- 
tion was the lifeblood of the repub- 
lic and.as such was a governmental 
obligation and not a charity enter- 
prise. 


Wuart we would now term local 
associations app -d quite early 
on the educati~ scene in Amer- 
ica. The Souety of Associated 
Teachers of New York City was 
established in 1794. Another one, 
the School Association of the 
County of Middlesex (Connecti- 
cut) was organized in 1799 “to pro- 
mote a systematic course of school 
education, to secure the inculca- 
tion of moral and religious princi- 
ples in the schools, and to endeavor 
to elevate the character and quali- 
fications of teachers.” 

State associations sprang into be- 
ing in the 19th century, beginning 
with those of Rhode Island and 
New York in 1845. 

The National Teachers’ Associa- 
tion (forerunner of the NEA) was 
started in 1857 by the cooperative 
action of state-association _ presi- 
dents. 

In 1870, the American Normal 
School Association and the Nation- 
al Association of School Superin- 
tendents joined forces with the 
NTA to form the National Educa- 
tional Association. (The “al” was 





In the course of a long and distin- 
guished career in education, Miss Sam- 
uelson was Iowa state superintendent 
of public instruction, executive secre- 
tary of the Iowa State Education Asso- 
ciation, and assistant editor of the 
NEA Journal. She was NEA president 
in 1936. 
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OUR PROFESSIONAL STRENGTH 


dropped in 1906.) The Central Col- 
lege Association came into the NEA 
in 1870 as the Department of High- 
er Education; a new department of 
elementary education was _estab- 
lished; and other departments were 
added as the years went by. 

As the NEA grew, its conventions 
taxed the capacity of large audi- 
toriums. Added to the problem of 
physical unwieldiness was the fact 
that every member in attendance 
could vote on all business, with the 
consequence that the teachers of 
the convention city, who enrolled 
in large numbers, could “rule the 
roost.” 

In 1920, a more democratic ar- 
rangement was worked out when 
local, state, and national associa- 
tions were united into one organic 
whole, with a Representative As- 
sembly composed of delegates from 
state and local groups. This second 
great step toward all-inclusive pro- 
fessional organization came exactly 
50 years after the wnification of 
1870. 

In response to growing needs 
and interests, succeeding years have 
brought new facilities, unifications, 
expansions, and services. 

The most recent advance in 
state and national relationships 
came in October 1956, when the 
NEA Executive Committee created 
the post of NEA assistant executive 
secretary for state and federal rela- 
tions. The new assistant secretary 
deals with the provision of services 
requested by the National Associa- 
tion of Secretaries of State Teachers 
Associations. 

Today, the united profession 
consists of the NEA with over 667,- 
000 members and over a million 
affliated members, 64 state and 
6098 local affiliated associations, 30 
departments, 13 headquarters di- 
visions, 23 commissions and com- 
mittees, and one council. In this 
framework, the various associations 
and units reinforce and supple- 
ment each other as they work on 
their respective programs. 


lies in local, state, and national cooperation. 










From the very start, profession- 
al organizations bore fruit, and the 
united profession has been in the 
vanguard of every movement to im- 
prove schools and colleges and to 
develop a teaching profession equal 
to the heavy tasks assigned educa- 
tion by our free society. 

Remarkable headway has been 
made over the years in developing 
minimum foundation and equal- 
ization programs under the leader- 
ship of state education associations, 
and notable progress has been 
made in federal legislation in the 
interests of public education thru 
combined efforts of educational 
forces and other interested groups. 

Much has been done at local, 
state, and national levels to bring 
about a growing appreciation of 
teaching as a profession that calls 
for high standards of preparation, 
skill, and service and for rewards 
commensurate with its exacting 
demands. 

Teacher welfare has been ad- 
vanced on every front, from im- 
provements in statutes relating to 
minimum salaries, retirement, and 
sick leave to the development and 
promotion of codes of ethics. 


Turse and many other significant 
accomplishments have resulted 
from the unified action made pos- 
sible by the type of organization 
under which the NEA pursues its 
objectives. 

The method is unique in that 
state and local associations are au- 
tonomous and have their own 
programs. They unite voluntarily 
in undertakings of common con- 
cern. The overall purposes of the 
NEA charter are translated into 
mandates by the Representative As- 
sembly and promoted as action 
programs by those responsible for 
the followup work. 

Education and teaching will con- 
tinue to be beneficiaries of our 
united efforts as the curtain rises 
on the next century of professional 
organization. # + 
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HE first publication of the Na- 
5 yee Teachers’ Association, as 
the organization was known until 
1870, was an eight-page leaflet, with 
a circulation of but a few hundred. 

This pamphlet was the first “vol- 
ume” of proceedings of the Associa- 
tion, issued as an “extra” of the 
New York Teacher for October 
1857. Subsequent volumes of Ad- 
dresses and Proceedings of the an- 
nual conventions now constitute a 
13-foot shelf of educational litera- 
ture unsurpassed for variety, com- 
prehensiveness, and vision. 

For years the Proceedings and the 
convention programs were the only 
NEA publications. Then shortly be- 
fore the turn of the century, the 
NEA launched a program of dy- 
namic committee activity which 
continues to this day. Committee 
and commission reports for half a 
century have dealt with most of the 
important subjects under the edu- 
cational sun. 

_In June 1922, the first issue of 

he Research Bulletin was pub- 
lished. Since that time, 153 issues 
have presented reliable and up-to- 
date findings in such areas as teach- 
er welfare, improvement of instruc- 
tion, and legislation. 

With the creation of the first 
NEA departments in 1870, the par- 
ent Association gained new part- 
ners in publication. At the present 
time, most of the NEA’s 30 depart- 
ments publish yearbooks, periodi- 
cals, reports, or newsletters. This 
vast departmental printing program 
adds much to both quality and 
quantity of NEA publications. 

Last year the NEA, largest pub- 
)isher of material on education in 

the world, produced more than 500 
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publications, ranging from pam- 
phlets to cloth-bound books. A list 
of 1400 Association publications 
currently available may be obtained 
from the NEA for I0 cents (to 
cover handling and mailing) . 

The most widely circulated NEA 
publication is the JOURNAL, over 
700,000 copies of which are dis- 
tributed each month during the 
school year. (Also published by the 
Journav staff is the NEA News, 
started in 1943 as the Leaders Let- 
ter.) 

The forerunner of the JOURNAL 
was the NEA Bulletin, which first 
appeared in 1913 as “a pocket folder 
after the manner of a railway time- 
table.” This publication, NEA’s 
initial attempt to provide a fre- 
quent means of contact with all 
members, bowed out in December 
1920. 

The next month, the first issue of 
the JOURNAL came off the press. 
Managing editor in the beginning 
and soon full editor was Joy Elmer 
Morgan, who edited the magazine 
until his retirement in December 


1954. We reprint here four of Dr 
Morgan’s most popular editorials 


The Hope of Tomorrow 


SOMEWHERE in a schoolroom t 
day under the care of an unkno 
teacher is a child who in his o 
time, grown to maturity, will lead 
the world away from war and t 
ward peace. The affection planted 
in that child’s life by wise guidance; 
the sense of right values with whid 
he is constantly surrounded; the in 
tegrity and initiative that are fe 
tered in his unfolding life will come 
to fruition in a mighty service t& 
the human race. 
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It is a wise providence that no 
one can tell which of the two mik 
lion [now four million] babies bor 
in our country each year is to & 
this savior of tomorrow. We a 
done with king-children and thei 
pampered training to maintain 
class system. We want the child 
of the people, of all the people 
rich and poor of every race 
creed—to have their chance. 
when thru honest growth, pro 
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merit, and wise leadership the pilots 
of tomorrow take their places at the 
helm, we want them to be sur- 
rounded and supported by their fel- 
lows likewise schooled in the simple 
and abiding principles of democ- 
racy. With this purpose and in this 
faith, the teachers of America carry 
on. 

This faith was good enough for 
the founding fathers who launched 
this ship of state in even more 
troubled seas than we now face. 
This faith has been good enough 
for the teachers and prophets of all 
ages who have understood the pow- 
er of human aspiration and growth. 
It is the faith of Jesus—the Golden 
Rule and the brotherhood of man. 
It is the faith that for 1900 years has 
held aloft thru good times and bad 
the torch of eternal truth... . 

This faith of the teacher—your 
faith and mine as we look into the 
eager faces of youth—is the hope of 
tomorrow, a hope that cannot fail. 
—NEA JournaL, December 1940. 


The American School 


THE next time you pass a school, 
pause a moment to think what that 
school means to humanity. Recall 
the long dark centuries when the 
masses were kept in ignorance— 
when greed and oppression ruled 
the world with an iron hand. From 
the very beginning of man’s struggle 
for knowledge, self-respect, and the 
recognition of his inalienable rights, 
the school has been his greatest ally. 

We refer to the school as ‘‘com- 
mon” because it belongs to us all; it 
is ourselves working together in the 
education of our children. But it 
is a Most uncommon institution. It 
is relatively new. It is democracy’s 
greatest gilt to civilization. Thru- 
out the world, among upward strug- 
gling peoples, wherever parents 
share in the aspirations of their chil- 
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dren, the American common school 
is being copied. Let us cherish and 
improve our schools, 

—NEA Journat, October 1932. 


A Tribute to the Teacher 


THe teacher is a prophet; he lays 
the foundations of tomorrow. 

The teacher is an artist; he works 
with the precious clay of unfolding 
personality. 

The teacher is a friend; his heart 
responds to the faith and devotion 
of his students. 

The teacher is a citizen; he is se- 
lected and licensed for the improve- 
ment of society. 

The teacher is an interpreter; out 
of his maturer and wider life he 
seeks to guide the young. 

The teacher is a builder; he works 
with the higher and finer values of 
civilization. 

The teacher is a culture-bearer; 
he leads the way toward worthier 
tastes, saner attitudes, more gra- 
cious manners, higher intelligence. 

The teacher is a planner; he sees 
the young lives before him as a part 
of a great system which shall grow 
stronger in the light of truth. 

The teacher is a reformer; he 
seeks to remove the handicaps that 
weaken and destroy life. 

The teacher is a believer; he has 
abiding faith in the improvability 
of the race. 

—NEA JournaL, May 1932. 


Idealism: The Need of the Hour 


IN rimes of darkness and confu- 
sion, the supreme need is light. The 
light of great ideals has been the 
saving force thru all the centuries— 
richer in vitality than any race, 
more abiding than empires, more 
enduring than monuments of stone. 
Ideals are practical. Like the bea- 
cons that guide men thru the seas 
and the air, they are most need- 
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ed in times of storm and difficulty. 

Some 1900 years ago Jesus Christ 
gave to mankind the greatest body 
of idealism the world has known. 
With none of the trappings of class- 
room, curriculum, grades, or de- 
grees; in an age crushed with igno- 
rance, superstition, brutality, and 
corruption—by the mere force of 
living and teaching—Christ started 
a new epoch; an epoch so significant 
that the calendar dates from his 
birth, so powerful that it has 
changed the whole course of human 
events, so beneficent that untold 
millions of men have been lifted 
higher in the scale of life. 

Is it not plain that what the 
world needs just now is a new devo- 
tion to great ideals? In statecraft, 
in business, in industry, in law, in 
the church, in science, or in teach- 
ing can anything be more intensely 
fruitful and practical than a re- 
newed faith in the higher and finer 
things? Hour after hour, day after 
day, we are all facing situations 
where there is choice between the 
higher and the lower. It takes but a 
little common sense and a will to 
choose the higher path—to change 
the whole course of a life, a school, 
a nation, or an age. A little more 
faith, a little more idealism, and 
the confusion of today may give 
way to the fairest dawn the world 
has seen. ... 

Let us dedicate ourselves anew to 
those lofty ideals that are the fruit 
of untold centuries of aspiration 
and hope, of sacrifice and struggle, 
of heroism and courage. In the faith 
that teaching is the surest way, let 
us highly resolve to teach better 
than we have ever taught before, to 
teach as tho the whole structure of 
civilization rested upon our teach- 
ing. That is the supreme need of 
this hour. 

—NEA JournaL, December 1931, 
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“ ILESTONES in American Educational History” first appeared 

Min the NEA Journat for February 1953. The article was pre- 
pared with the help of the late Edgar W. Knight, educational 
historian and author (University of North Carolina) . 

In response to many requests from its readers, the JOURNAL 
has prepared this revised version for use by high-school students 
who are studying the schools, and college students who are pre- 
paring for teaching careers. 

Reprints 5¢ each. No orders accepted for less than $1. Order 
from NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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1617-1622—First educational efforts in English North 
Americay Henrico College-and East India School. 


SS ee eee 
1634—First educational endowment in English North 
America: the will of Benjamin Syms. 


1635—Founpinc of the Boston Latin Grammar School, 
first college preparatory school. 


1636—Founpinc of Harvard, first permanent college 
in English North America. 


1647—Massacnusetts Act [Old Deluder Satan Act,” 
which followed the 1642 law ordering that 
children be taught to readj—the first general 
school law in America. 


1654—DismissaL of Henry Dunster from Harvard 
presidency because of his views on infant bap- 
tism, apparently first academic-freedom case. 


1693—Founpinc of College of William and Mary, first 
permanent college in the South. 


1735—Triat of John Peter Zenger, which helped es- 
tablish principle of freedom of the press. 


1750—Puatication of Christopher Dock’s Schulord- 
nung, first book on teaching published in this 
country. It was in German. 


1753—Cuarterinc of Benjamin Franklin’s Academy, 
representing the transition between Latin 
schools and more practical curriculum. 


1779—Tuomas Jefferson’s bill for religious freedom. 


1779—Tuomas Jefferson’s school bill for Virginia, be- 
lieved to be first plan for a statewide school 
system in the Western world. 


1785—First chartering of a state university, Georgia. 


1785, 1787—Nortuwest Ordinances, which marked 
beginnings of federal aid for education. 


1795—First opening of a state university, North Caro- 
lina. 


1795—NeEw York State’s act for the encouragement of 
schools, first state aid to schools. 


1812—New York provision for first state superin- 
tendent of schools, Gideon Hawley. 


1819—Famous Dartmouth College Decision of US. 
Supreme Court, which established inviolability 
of a college’s charter. 


1821—Oreninc of Troy [New York] Seminary by 
Emma Willard, which, along with opening of 
Georgia Female College in 1835 and Mt. Holyoke 
[Massachusetts] Seminary in 1837, pioneered in 
secondary and higher education for women. 


1821—First high school in the U. S., Boston. 


1826—Fiest collegiate degree to Negro in U.S.—John 
Russwurm at Bowdoin College. 


1827—First state high-school law, Massachusetts. 


1829—Pus.icaTion of Samuel R. Hall's Lectures on 
School-Keeping, early book in English on sub- 
ject of teaching in this country. 


1835—THappeus Stevens’ speech for public-school sup- 
port in Pennsylvania, perhaps most powerful 
plea on this subject in 19th century. 


1837—Provision for first real state board of education, 
Massachusetts. 


1839—Founpinc of first state normal school, Massachu- 
setts. 


1843—Horace Mann’s analysis of public-school condi- 
tions in his famous Seventh Report. 


1845—First state education associations organized in 
Rhode Island and New York. 


1852—ENactMENT of: first compulsory school law, 
Massachusetts. 


1857—Founpinc of National Teachers’Association, now 
the National Education Association. 


+ 1862—Passace by Congress of Morrill bill, which be- 


came the basis of land-grant colleges. 


pr 1867—Feperat agency now known as the US. Office 


of Education created by Congress. 


1867—EstaBLisHMENT by George Peabody of first big 
philanthropic foundation in U.S. 


1870—Creation of first NEA departments. 
1873—First public kindergarten in U.S., St. Louis. 


1874—Katamazoo Decision by Michigan Supreme 
Court, which settled the issue of state’s legal 
right to public funds for high schools. 


1876—Oreninc of Johns Hopkins University, first 
graduate school in United States. 


1893—SicNiFIcANT report of NEA Committee of Ten, 
first of a series of NEA reports with farreach- 
ing effects on curriculum and standards. 


1897—Founpinc of organization now known as Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


1901—First public junior college founded, Joliet, 
Illinois. 


1909—Fikrst state teacher-tenure law passed, New 
Jersey. 


+ 1917—Passace of the Smith-Hughes Vocational Edu- 


cation Act. 


1918—Seven Cardinal Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion stated by NEA commission. 


1920—CreEation of Representative Assembly of the 
NEA. 


1923—ForMatTion of World Federation of Education 
Associations, forerunner of present World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession. 


$ 1925—OreEcON decision of U.S, Supreme Court—chil- 


dren of compulsory school age cannot be re- 
quired to attend public schools. 


+ 1944, 1952—GI Brits of Rights. 


¢ 1945—CrEATION of United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization [UNEsco]. 


41948, 1952—McCotium and Zorach decisions of U.S. 
Supreme Court on public schools and reli- 
gious instruction. 


 1952—Decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court on Fein- 
berg and Oklahoma loyalty legislation. 


* 1954—Supreme Court decision on segregation. 


*% 1955—Wuite House Conference on Education. 





Courtesy of Library of Congress 


U. S. Capitol as it appeared in the 1850s. 


H. M. IVY 


PEAKING of the early 19th-century 
S pattern of American habits and 
customs, Alexis de Tocqueville said: 
“In no country in the world has the 
principle of association been more 
successfully used, or more unspar- 
ingly applied to a multitude of dif- 
ferent objects, than in America. .. . 
Associations are established to pro- 
mote the public safety, commerce, 
industry, morality, and religion.” 

Had de Tocqueville visited this 
country in 1857, he probably would 
have added education to his list of 
ambitious associations. It is par- 
ticularly significant that the forma- 
tion of a national organization of 
teachers 100 years ago seems to co- 
incide uniquely with the realiza- 
tion by Americans that education 
itself haa become a matter of na- 
tional concern. 

The American tradition for local 
control of education was a logical 
product of the pioneer community. 
But the tradition has transcended 
the vanished frontier; it has been 
heightened by both our zeal for in- 
dividual liberty and our compelling 
desire for decentralization in any 
matter which might interfere with 
freedom of action. 


Dr. Ivy is director of Associated Con- 
sultants in Education. He was super- 


intendent of schools in Meridian, 
Mississippi, 1923-53, and served as chair- 
man of the NEA Legislative Commis- 
sion, 1941-48. 
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Despite these basic beliefs, Amer- 
icans have also felt the need for 
some federal support of education. 
The Congress has thruout the years 
enacted a whole series of federal 
laws which provide assistance to 
the states in their programs of pub- 
lic elementary, secondary, and 
higher education. 

During the early years of our 
country’s existence, important prec- 
edents were established by setting 
aside public lands for the support 
of public schools. This trend began 
with the Ordinance of 1785. It con- 
tinued thru the Ordinance of 1787, 
the Ohio Enabling Act of 1802, and 
subsequent land grants which 
spanned the 19th century. 

When the U. S. Treasury showed 
a surplus in 1836, the Congress 
passed the Surplus Revenue Loan 
Act, which provided for distribu- 
tion of a $28 million surplus to the 
states. All but five of the 26 states 
set aside a good portion of their 
share*for support of the common 
schools. 


. Justin Morrill’s Idea 


The year was 1857. Teachers, Con- 
gressinen, cotton merchants, and 
bankers read such books as Helper’s 
Impénding Crisis of the South, 
which pointed out the economic ob- 
solescence of slavery. They praised 
or condemned Mrs. Stowe’s melo- 
drama of Uncle Tom and Eva. 

What kind of a year was it? It 
was the year of the Dred Scott de- 
cision sustaining, in effect, slavery 


EA's 
Federal 
Legislative 
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... the first 100 
years in review 
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in the territories. It was the year of 
a business depression, the “panic of 
57,” caused by overspeculation, 
overinvestment, and overbuilding 
stimulated by the flow of gold from 
California. 

It was also the year in which 
Representative Justin Morrill of 
Vermont first introduced his land- 
grant college bill. This legislation 
marked a clear turning point in 
federal educational activities. It at- 
tempted, for the first time, to estab- 
lish a national policy toward federal 
participation in and responsibility 
for the support of public schools. 
Teachers realized more sharply 
than anyone else the inadequacies 
of the schools of 1857. The rapid 
westward push had ¢reated one set 
of problems, while the nature of 
southern society engendered an- 
other. 

Beneath the drama which was 
soon to lead to war, leaders in edu- 
cation and in the government be- 
gan to see even more clearly the 
great educational inequalities which 
existed thruout the states. They 
saw that in Representative Mor- 
rill’s plan lay a great opportunity 
for the future. 


Buchanan Veto 
The Morrill bill was passed in 


1859 and sent to President Bu-, 


chanan. Briefly, it provided that 
each state be granted 20,000 acres of 
public land for each of its mem- 
bers of Congress, and that the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of such lands be 
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devoted to the establishment of 
colleges of agriculture and mechan- 
ic arts. 


sentative James A. Garfield of Ohio. 
Thruout the 1850s, educators 
memorialized Congress for such a 


In his veto statement, President Whill, and in 1867, Garfield’s bill, 


Buchanan listed many of the basic 
objections which opponents of fed- 
eral aid continue to use to this day. 
He said that he believed the bill to 
be both inexpedient and unconsti- 
tutional; that such land gifts would 
cause a serious loss of government 
revenue; that states rights would be 
violated and centralization encour- 
aged; that the Morrill bill would 
lead to federal control. 


~ Morrill Act Passes 


Under the pressures of war, the 
bill was reintroduced in 1861 and 
passed in 1862 with two changes: 
the land acreage was increased to 
30,000 per Congressman, and the 
curriculum provisions were changed 
to include military training. Presi- 
dent Lincoln signed the bill into 
law. 

The new Morrill Act began to 
equalize educational opportunities 
in all regions of the country, and it 
helped to narrow the gulf between 
academic and practical pursuits. 

Like any development, federal 
educational activity had its active 
and dormant periods. As Gordon 
Lee points out in The Struggle for 
Federal Aid (Contributions to Ed- 
ucation No. 957, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1949), the 
1870s and the 1880s were full of 
conflict. The next 10 or 15 years, 
on the other hand, were veritable 
doldrums. 

The Morrill Act stands as a land- 
mark. Inherent in it is a system of 
equalization which suggests strong 
parallels with the many current 
proposals for federal.aid based on a 
formula which would take into 
account the relative wealth and 
school-age population of the several 
states. These moves toward equal- 
ization have, of course, been sup- 
ported by the NEA thruout the 
years. 


U. S. Office of Education 


During the first years of the As- 
sociation, its leaders worked for an- 
other important project—a federal 
office of education—proposed by 
Henry Barnard in 1837. It came to 
fulfilment in 1867 as a result of 
legislation introduced by Repre- 
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after approval by President John- 
son, led to a Bureau of Education 
in the Department of the Interior. 

NEA leaders hailed this accom- 
plishment. They also made it clear 
that “this Association contemplates 
neither the establishment of a na- 
tional system of education nor any 
interference whatsoever with the 
systems of education established in 
the several states.” 

Blair Bill 

The repercussions of the war con- 
tinued to dominate national affairs. 
The activities of the NEA also re- 
flected the social, political, and eco- 
nomic reactions to the conflict. The 
great poverty and destruction in 
the South became starkly apparent. 

As late as the 1880s, for example, 
Northern and Western states had 
$2225 per child in taxable wealth, 
while the South had $851. Between 
1860 and 1900, the average annual 
teacher’s salary in the South dropped 
from $175 to $159 while the na- 
tional average rose to $310. 

In search of a way to end these 
inequalities, NEA leaders worked 
thru most of the 1870s in support 
of legislation (like the Perce bill) to 
liberalize land grants; President 
Grant gave strong endorsement in 
his annual messages. 

During the 1880s, the NEA was 
increasing in size, activity, and pres- 
tige. Congressional opinion was so- 
lidifying along partisan lines; even 
the well-known bill for direct finan- 
cial assistance, sponsored by Sen- 
ator Blair of New Hampshire, lan- 
guished in Congress from 1882 un- 
til its final defeat in 1891. 

Typical of NEA interest is the 
unanimous resolution of 1882, ap- 
proved by a thousand educators 
from some 30 states and sent to all 
members of Congress: 


Resolved, That in the opinion of 
this Association, it is the duty of the 
Congress of the United States, to make 
a liberal appropriation from the na- 
tional treasury for the support of the 
schools in the states, on the basis of 
illiteracy. 


Tho the Blair bill passed the 
Senate three times, enough opposi- 
tion existed to kill it in the House. 


The Catholic Church was strongly 
against direct payments; a minority 
of educators opposed it; and organ- 
ized business seemed to take little 
direct interest. Newspaper coverage 
grew, and some sources attribute 
the defeat to the opposition press 
in New York City. 


Toward a Legislative Commission 


From 1890 until 1919, no general 
federal-aid bill was considered on 
the floor of either house, tho some 
important pieces of federal legisla- 
tion were enacted during the peri- 
od, including the Second Morrill 


Act (1890) and the Smith-Hughes“” 


Act (1917). The latter was partic- 
ularly important because it marked 
the start of a broad program of fed- 
eral vocational assistance to public 
secondary schools. (The act was im- 
proved and expanded in 1929, 
1936, and 1946.) 

Toward the end of World War 
I, as during the War Between the 
States, the nation felt the impact 
of teacher and classroom shortages. 
Interest in federal help increased 
once again. 

In keeping with the trend, the 
NEA sponsored a temporary Com- 
mission on the Emergency in Edu- 
cation under the leadership of 
George D. Strayer of Columbia 
University. In 1920, this group be- 
came a permanent part of the 
NEA, known as the Legislative 
Commission. It concentrated its at- 
tention on stimulating new Con- 
gressional interest in federal finan- 
cial aid to the schools. 


Campaign of the ’20s 

Starting with the Smith-Towner 
omnibus bill of 1918 and con- 
tinuing thru the ‘20s, long and 
spirited debates over federal-aid 
legislation rumbled thru the House 
and Senate. Sometimes the effort to 
elevate the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion to cabinet status was a part 
of the struggle for federal aid, and 
sometimes the issue was debated 
separately. The Smith-Towner bill 
and others subsequently supported 
by the Legislative Commission 
urged federal funds to wipe out 
illiteracy, educate teachers, provide 
health services, and generally equal- 
ize educational opportunities. 

The comment made in 1921 by 
NEA Field Secretary Hugh Magill 
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was equally true a decade later: 
“Owing to the congested condition 
of legislation at the close of the 
66th Congress, action was not se- 
cured by either house before final 
adjournment.” 

NEA repeatedly tried to break 
the impasse. Action by leaders in 
the Association reached a peak in 


1926, when Charl O. Williams of 
the Washington staff sent out near- 
ly 100,000 informational pieces, in- 
terviewed scores of Congressmen, 
spoke in 10 states and rounded up 
30 national organizations to sup- 
port the legislation. 


Depression of the ’30s 


With the coming of the De- 
pression, the nation’s schools and 
teachers were among the first to be 
plunged into the depths of hard 
times. In 1933, there were 100,000 
children in rural areas out of 
school. Thousands of teachers got 
token pay or scrip; 160,000 were 
out of work. 

A joint NEA Commission on the 
Emergency in Education worked 
with the federal government to re- 
build confidence, to keep schools 
open, and to maintain teachers at 
work. A new move toward federal 
aid began in education as in all 
other fields, for recovery thru na- 
tional leadership seemed the only 
course ahead. 

The Roosevelt administration 
moved to aid the schools thru a 
series of emergency acts including 
the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration which helped pay 
teachers; the Public Works Admin- 
istration and the Works Progress 
Administration, which helped build 
thousands of schools; and the Na- 
tional Youth Administration and 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
which helped the youth of the na- 
tion. All of these acts, more famili- 


arly known by their initials, have f 


become not only part of our lan- 
guage and speech, but have be- 
come symbols of the era. 

Thruout 1935-37, the NEA Legis- 
lative Commission worked with 
Senators Black, Fletcher, and Har- 
rison for enactment of their broad 
federal-aid programs. Increasing 
federal deficits swung the balance 
against the legislation. Divisive 
forces in Congress helped assure 
defeat. 
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Wartime °40s 


The economic recovery of the 
30s soon grew into the wartinie 
bustle of the 40s. The Legislative 
Commission and other education 
leaders thruout the war years em- 
barked on campaigns to obtain 
teachers, to get steel for classrooms, 
and to help the armed forces in 
their many educational projects. 

Included among these efforts was 
he Lanham Act of 1941, an emer- 
gency measure to provide federal 
funds. for school-construction aid, 
and in some areas, for maintenance 
and operation. 

In .1943, the Thomas-Hill bill 
called for general federal aid. It 
was defeated in the Senate on the 
issue of racial segregation in the 
public schools. This foreshadowed 
1956, when the Powell antisegre- 
gation amendment similarly con- 
tributed to the defeat of the 
Kelley school-construction bill in 
the House. 


t The passage, in 1944, of the G1 
Bi 


ll of Rights (PL 346) was part 
of a broad program of educational 
benefits for veterans supported by 
the NEA Legislative Commission. 
Millions of students were able to 
resume interrupted studies and to 
contribute to the well-being of our 
economy and society. 

The decade reached a high point 
of activity during the climactic bat- 
tles in 1949-50 over the Thomas- 
Hill bill (S 246). After passing the 
Senate, the bill was bottled up in 
the House Education Committee. 
Its defeat was attributed mainly 
to the church-state controversy; also 
involved were the historical reasons 
stated by President Buchanan in 
his veto of 1857. 

In 1950, following the war in 
Korea, Congress moved to help 
build schools in defense-affected 
areas thru Public Laws 815 and 
874, which have been extended and 
renewed thru 1958, in line with 
NEA policy. Congress also had 
NEA support when, in order to aid 
veterans returning from Korea, it 
passed a second Gi bill. 


Education in the °50s 


Federal legislative _ activities 
which have taken place thus far in 
the 1950s are still fresh in our 
memory. Scores of proposals have 


gone before House and Senate com. 
mittees; some have made limited 
progress; others have-died without 
a hearing. 

One important measure affects 
teacher welfare. Sponsored by Rep. 
resentative Noah Mason of Illinois, 
it was enacted with NEA support 
in 1954. In effect, it provides sub. 
stantial tax relief for retired teach. 
ers. At the same time the NEA con. 
centrated its emphasis on federal 
aid to school construction. Con. 
gressional thinking seemed also to 
follow this idea as classroom short. 
ages reached a new high in 1954. 

Under the Eisenhower adminis. 
tration, a national survey of schools 
and school problems was made by 
citizens thru a series of state con- 
ferences leading to a White House 

A Conference on Education in 1955, 

In 1956, after stimulation by 
these meetings, Congress focused its 
deliberations on a House of Rep. 
resentatives school-construction bill, 
HR 7535. In midsummer, a series 
of crucial votes came on the House 
floor, but opposition forces rallied 
around an antisegregation amend- 
ment, which President Eisenhower, 
the NEA, and many others opposed 
as unnecessary and extraneous, 
However, the amendment was ac 
cepted, and the bill was defeated. 

In the fall elections of 1956, 
education loomed unusually large 
as a national campaign issue, 
Candidates from both parties went 
on record promising their support 
of federal school-construction aid 
in the 85th Congress. 

As we celebrate our 100th year, 
we find continuing problems of 
war, racial segregation, and inade- 
quate education. The NEA can 
point to 100 years of accomplish- 
ments, even as it faces new tasks 
and problems. A new Congress is 
split in a historical manner; school 
costs are higher than ever; teacher 
pay is still too low; and our pro 
duction of children — the future's 
hope—is so bountiful that it pre 
sents major complications for our 
educational system. 

The centennial year of the NEA 
may well become a symbol of how 
much must be done in the next 
century by the leaders of education 
and by the leaders of government, 
working in a unity worthy of our 
national tradition. ## 
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NEA’s contribution to 


HAT does research say? This 
Oy oucstinn, often asked today 
when educational problems are dis- 
cussed, was seldom raised by educa- 
tional workers 100 years ago when 
the National Teachers’ Association, 
forerunner of the NEA, was found- 
ed. 

Is there value in phonics? What 
words should be taught in spelling? 
How should salary schedules for 
teachers be determined? How does 
class size affect instruction? What is 
the fairest formula for distribution 
of state aid? School people now ex- 
pect help from research on these 
and many other matters. 


Resrarcu is the effort to solve 
problems on the basis of facts rath- 
er than opinions. Industry, medi- 
cine, business—all rely heavily on 
research. The great advances made 
in these fields in the past century 
are due in large measure to the new 
knowledge obtained thru research 
and the application of scientific 
methods. 

Education has been slower than 
other fields to utilize research as a 
means for progress, altho in the last 
50 years educational research has 
played a larger part in the improve- 
ment of schools and teaching. 

The NEA has been making more 
and more use of research and is a 
major factor in securing widespread 
acceptance of research as an impor- 
tant tool for progress in education. 

At the very first meeting of the 
National Teachers’ Association in 
1857, Thomas W. Valentine said: 

“And we need this [Association], 
not merely to promote the interests 
of our profession, but to gather up 
and arrange the educational statis- 
tics of our country, so that the peo- 
ple may know what is really being 
done for public education, and 
what yet remains to be done... . 
We need some such combination of 
effort as shall bring the teachers of 
this country- more closely together, 


Dr. Rankin is an assistant superinten- 
dent of schools, Detroit. 
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RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 


PAUL T. RANKIN 


and disseminate, as well as collect, 
educational intelligence.” 

Two years later, in 1859, NTA 
President Andrew J. Rickoff said: 

“The educational statistics of no 
two states are so prepared that they 
afford any basis at all for compara- 
tive statements or estimates.” 

The need for reliable and com- 
parable figures led to the appoint- 
ment of the first of a series of NTA 
committees on _ school statistics. 
These committees made studies and 
reports over a 30-year period, and 
introduced much of the standard 
terminology that we now take for 
granted. 

They defined a “grade” as the av- 
erage work of a year of instruction. 
Elementary education was set as the 
first eight years, or grades; second- 
ary education, the next four grades; 
and higher education, the years 
beyond secondary school. Terms 
such as “number enrolled,” ‘‘num- 
ber belonging,” and “average daily 
attendance” were defined so that re- 
ports from different cities and states 
might be compared. 

Effective tho the NTA was in im- 
proving the quality and quantity of 
educational statistics, the leaders 
recognized from the beginning that 
a federal governmental agency was 
needed to collect and organize basic 
educational data for the entire 
country. 

Members of special committees 
from the NTA and the National 
Association of School Superintend- 
ents (later the NEA Department of 
Superintendence, now the AASA) in- 
terviewed the President and mem- 
bers of Congress to get their sup- 
port. Then in 1867 Congress en- 
acted a bill creating what is now 
the U. S. Office of Education. A 
major step had been taken in 
strengthening the position of educa- 
tion nationally. 


In 1880, the NEA created the Na- 
tional Council of Education, for the 
purpose of making thoro investiga- 
tions of important .educational 


‘ 


‘ 


questions. The NEA also financed 
committees, such as the Committee 
of Ten on Secondary Education, the 
Committee of Fifteen on Elemen- 
tary Education, and the Committee 
of Twelve on Rural Schools, which 
had marked effects on the organiza- 
tion and curriculum of schools. 

In 1905, an NEA committee is- 
sued the first comprehensive report 
(466 pages) ever made on the sal- 
aries, tenure, and pensions of teach- 
ers. This report was the forerunner 
of a long series of similar studies by 
the NEA which have been so im- 
portant in laying the foundation for 
improved conditions of employ- 
ment. 

As new problems and approaches 
assumed importance, the NEA 
named other committees and com- 
missions, such as the ones on the 
Articulation of High School and 
College, and the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education (a subcom- 
mittee of which, in 1918, issued the 
famous “Cardinal Principles of Sec- 
ondary Education”). The work of 
these committees increasingly em- 
bodied research procedures and in- 
fluenced educational practice sub- 
stantially. 


In Marcu 1922, the NEA Execu- 
tive Committee established a Re- 
search Division and named John K. 
Norton as its first director. The 
members of this division—consisting 
at that time of the director plus one 
clerical and one statistical assistant 
—started assembling data and pre- 
paring reports on problems facing 
the profession. 

Studies were made first in school 
finance and teacher salaries. The re- 
sults aided NEA officers and com- 
mittees in their effort to promote 
more adequate school financing and 
better salaries for teachers. Further, 
these studies stimulated universities 
and state departments of education 
to make their own studies, thus pro- 
viding the data needed to convince 
state legislatures and local boards of 
education of the need for more ade- 
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quate funds for schools. Thus, the 
NEA Research Division constituted 
a kind of seed from which grew a 
great crop of educational research— 
research which has led to progress 
in public education. 

In 1923 the Research Division 
and the Department of Superin- 
tendence established the Education- 
al Research Service. This service en- 
ables school systems, libraries, and 
other groups to receive both re- 
search publications and help on in- 
dividual problems at a cost of $35 
annually. An information section 
in the division supplies a somewhat 
similar service to nonsubscribers. 

Today, the Research Division, 
now staffed by about 45 persons, 
serves the NEA and the teachers of 
the country in a variety of ways. 

Its major functions may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) reports pub- 
lished for the NEA and for its 
committees and departments; (2) 
information service, thru _ letters, 
memorandums, and _ publications; 
(3) technical studies of current 
problems, issued four times yearly 
as the Research Bulletin; (4) con- 
sultation service, handling annual- 
ly as many as 11,500 inquiries from 
members and laymen in addition to 
many personal conferences; (5) ed- 
itorial services to departments and 
committees (notably assistance to 
the American Association of School 
Administrators and the Department 
of Eiementary School Principals on 
their yearbooks); (6) interpreta- 
tion of facts and research findings 
for the profession and the public. 


In 1915 a small group of city- 
school research directors organized 
the National Association of Direc- 
tors of Educational Research. It be- 
came a department of the NEA in 
1930 as the American Educational 
Research Association. In 1931 it be- 


A Montana school in 1893. 


gan publishing the Review of Edu- 
cational Research five times a year. 
The AERA also has prepared two 
editions of the Encyclopedia of Ed- 
ucational Research and is now pre- 
paring a third edition, to appear 
early in 1960. The Review and the 
Encyclopedia have helped make 
research in education available for 
effective use by school personnel. 


Most important of the contribu- 
tions of research to education is the 
evaluation and dissemination of the 
findings of research thru varied 
means to the profession. 

Research needs to be evaluated, 
related to other research, and inter- 
preted in meaningful form so that 
it is usable by teachers and school 
administrators. This is accom- 
plished by NEA agencies in many 
ways. The AERA summarizes pub- 
lished research periodically in the 
Review and the Encyclopedia. Also, 
significant current research is pre- 
sented and discussed orally at meet- 
ings sponsored by the NEA, its de- 
partments, and its state and local 
affiliates thruout the country. 

Some departments of the NEA 
publish yearbooks, many of which 
incorporate the findings of research. 
For example, the Aasa devoted a se- 
ries of five yearbooks in the 1920s to 
the findings of research relating to 
the curriculum in the schools from 
elementary thru the senior high 
school. Indeed, every yearbook of 
this department utilizes and inter- 
prets the research relevant to the 
subject under consideration. 

Similarly, the pEsp has empha- 
sized in its yearbooks the contribu- 
tions of research to the elementary 
school. The Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment and other departments have 
similarly used yearbooks to inter- 
pret research in their fields. 


Library of Congress 


In their periodicals, NEA depart. 
ments frequently include studies 
and articles based on research. For 
example, the Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary- 
School Principals reports research 
in its special issues on such subjects 
as “Reading Problems in the Sec 
ondary Schools.” Exceptional Chil- 
dren, published by the Internation- 
al Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, includes references to re- 
search in its field. 

Joint activities of the AERA and 
the Department of Classroom 
Teachers have been focused partic- 
ularly on the interpretation and use 
of research findings in the class- 
room. In 1939 these two depart- 
ments published a joint yearbook, 
The Implications of Research for 
the Classroom Teacher. 

More recently they have cooper- 
ated in the preparation and distri- 
bution of a series of booklets under 
the general heading, What Research 
Says to the Teacher. This series in- 
cludes booklets on reading, spell- 
ing, mathematics, handwriting, sci- 
ence, the learning process, pupil re- 
ports, guided study, and personality 
adjustment. Each presents the ma- 
jor research findings and their im- 
plications for classroom teaching. 

The NEA Journat, which circu- 
lates to more than 650,000 teachers, 
constitutes potentially one of the 
most effective single means of im- 
proving education thru research. 
The JourNnav has a widely varied 
audience and many purposes to 
serve, yet in recent years it has car- 
ried numerous articles designed to 
acquaint teachers with improved 
teaching materials and procedures 
based on valid research findings. 


Tue NEA’s contribution to edu- 
cation thru research has helped the 
general public become aware of 
problems and developments in edu- 
cation. Members of boards of educa- 
tion rely increasingly on NEA data. 

Classroom teachers and school ad- 
ministrators are informed about the 
findings of educational research and 
are better able continually to im- 
prove the total school program in 
the light of those findings. 

Ultimately, the pupils of the 
American schools are the benefici- 
aries of improvements in education 
that stem from research. + # 
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MPROVEMENT in the schools of to- 
I day over those of 1857—in cur- 
riculum, methods, and democratic 
purpose—is in many ways a measure 
of the NEA’s contribution to the 
educational service. 

From its inception in 1857, the 
National Teachers’ Association 
(forerunner of the NEA) expressed 
thru resolutions a great interest in 
curriculum and methods of instruc- 
tion, school organization, supervi- 
sion, and normal schools. 

As an example, the NTA sup- 
ported the introduction and use in 
this country of Johann Pestalozzi’s 
educational theory, which  sub- 
sequently had a revolutionary effect 
upon the character of instruction 
and curriculum in America. Pesta- 
lozzian procedure (later known as 
“object teaching’) was first brought 
up at the 1863 convention, reported 


Miss Phillips, teacher in Webster 
Groves, Missouri, is NEA state director 
for Missouri and a member of the NEA 
budget committee. 
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on and demonstrated in 1864 and 
1865, and continued to be a matter 
of discussion at NTA meetings for 
a decade. 

When the NTA was founded, the 
right of all American children to a 
free elementary-school education 
was crystallizing as an accepted 
principle. But secondary education 
was still largely the privilege of 
those who could afford private 
academies. 

It was not until 1874 that the 
Kalamazoo decision settled the is- 
sue of the right of the states to use 
public funds for secondary schools. 
This principle had been discussed 
frequently and spiritedly at NTA 
(after 1870, NEA) conventions. 

Recognizing the growing need 
for probing important educational 
questions, in 1880 the NEA ap- 
proved the formation of the Na- 
tional Council of Education. 

The council remained an influ- 
ential force until the early 1940s. 
Since the work for which it had 


On these pages are ex- 
amples of many NEA 
publications produced 
over the years to help 
improve instruction. 
Top left: Report of 
the Committee of 15 
on Elementary Educa- 
tion (1895). Above: 
Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education 
(1918). Left: Depart- 
ment of Superintend- 
ence Yearbook, The 
Elementary School 
Curriculum (1924). 
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originally been created was being 
absorbed by the NEA Research Di- 
vision (established in 1922) and 
the NEA-AASA Educational Poli- 
cies Commission (established in 
1935), the council was abolished 
in 1947. 


In THE 1880s and the early 1890s, 
the problem of the high-school cur- 
riculum became acute. 

Until this time, the high schools 
had been chiefly college prepara- 
tory schools. Each college had its 
own requirements, and within each 
high school there were special cur- 
riculum groups—the “Yale group,” 
the “Harvard group,” and the like. 
With high-school enrolments in- 
creasing rapidly, principals had the 
added problem of providing an 
adequate education for those stu- 
dents not going on to college. 

In 1892 the problem was laid in 
the lap of the distinguished Com- 
mittee of Ten on Secondary Educa- 
tion, appointed by the NCE, with 
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President Eliot of Harvard as chair- 
man. The NEA appropriated $2500 
for use by the committee. The com- 
mittee’s 1893 report was the last 
major effort of the colleges to keep 
control of secondary education. 

In the years that followed, NEA 
continued to work for curriculum 
reform. In 1910 the NEA De- 
partment of Secondary Education 
adopted resolutions requesting col- 
leges to discontinue the entrance 
requirement of two foreign lan- 
guages and to recognize as electives 
all subjects well taught in the high 
school. 

The department then appointed 
the Committee of Nine on the Ar- 
ticulation of High School and Col- 
lege, under the chairmanship of 
Clarence D. Kingsley, Manual 
Training High School, Brooklyn, 
New York. Reporting in 1911, this 
committee declared it the duty of 
tax-supported high schools to give 
all students instruction for citizen- 
ship and vocation. The committee 
gave a working definition of a well- 
planned high-school course and rec- 
ommended that college-admission 
requirements be based solely upon 
completion of such a course. 


Tue NEA Department of Sec- 
ondary Education next requested 
that the NEA Board of Directors 
create a commission on the reorgan- 
ization of secondary education, to 
include the committee on articula- 
tion, subjectmatter committees, and 
a reviewing committee. 

In 1913, the NEA board author- 
ized formation of the commission. 
Clarence Kingsley was chairman of 
the commission and of the review- 
ing committee which directed the 
work of 16 other committees: ad- 
ministration of secondary educa- 
tion, agriculture, art education, ar- 
ticulation of high school and col- 
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lege, business education, classical 
languages, English, household arts, 
industrial arts, mathematics, mod- 
ern languages, music, physical edu- 
cation, sciences, social studies, and 
vocational guidance. 

Fifteen reports of this commis- 
sion, issued’’as bulletins of the 
United States Bureau of Education, 
were immensely influential in the 
various subjectmatter fields. 

The reviewing committee form- 
ulated seven fundamental princi- 
ples which it believed would be 
most helpful in directing secondary 
education. Reported in 1918, these 
famous “cardinal principles” were 
later applied not only to the high 
school but to all education. 

The “cardinal principles” have 
since been supplemented by other 
statements of purpose. In 1934, 
for example, the NEA Committee 
on Social-Economic Goals set forth 
the characteristics which it believed 
thoughtful Americans desire for 
themselves and their posterity: 
hereditary strength; physical se- 
curity; culture—skills and knowl- 
edges; culture—values and _ out- 
looks; an active, flexible personal- 
ity; suitable occupation; economic 
security; mental security; freedom; 
fair play; and equal opportunity. 

Further, in its first years, the 
Educational Policies Commission 
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published five fundamental docu- 
ments on the relationship between 
education and American democ- 
racy. One of these volumes, The 
Purposes of Education in American 
Democracy, defined the four ob- 
jectives of education as self-realiza- 
tion, human relationship, econom- 
ic efficiency, and civic responsibil- 
ity, and, under each topic, spelled 
out the ways in which these objec- 
tives could be attained. These state- 
ments helped to clarify, define, and 
set standards for a new advance in 
education. The commission also is- 
sued other influential reports such 
as Education for All American 
Youth, Education for All American 
Children, and Learning the Ways 
of Democracy. 


Tuus far this article has dealt 
largely with NEA’s part in the de- 
velopment of secondary-school in- 
struction. Other areas, too, have 
been matters of constant concern. 

As early as 1893, the Committee 
of Fifteen (financed by NEA) was 
appointed by the Department of 
Superintendence to study three 
areas—organization of school sys- 
tems, teacher education, and co- 
ordination of studies in primary 
and grammar schools. Special 
groups, such as the Committee of 
Twelve on rural-education §prob- 
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lems (1897), were formed to study 
the difficulties and to report their 
findings. 

Conclusions reached by these 
committees were not accepted 
wholesale. Nevertheless, these re- 
ports influenced educational think- 
ing for many years. 


As oTHeR educational needs de- 
veloped, various departments grew 
up within the NEA to meet them. 
Today the NEA has a comprehen- 
sive program in the field of instruc- 
tional services. A major portion of 
the load is carried by the depart- 
ments, which represent nearly all 
of the major areas of specialty and 
whose members pay special fees in 
addition to their NEA dues. 

As parent association, the NEA 
makes a major and continuing con- 
tribution thru the NEA JourRNAL 
and the Research Division. 

The NEA Division of Rural Edu- 
cation Service, in cooperation with 
the Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, has substantially aided im- 
provement of instruction in rural 
schools by gathering and distribut- 
ing information and by sponsoring 
such concepts as the intermediate- 
unit system, which serves as liaison 
between local schools and _ state 
administration. 

A pioneer achievement of the 
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NEA Division of Adult Education 
Service is the famed Bethel, Maine, 
group-process and leadership-train- 
ing workshop, which has had im- 
plications not only for adult educa- 
tion but for improvement of in- 
struction in the classroom. This di- 
vision also deals with the whole 
area of public-school adult educa- 
tion. 

NEA’s Division of Audio-Visual 
Instructional Service offers the 
latest word on a wide variety of 
audio-visual materials. Its new 
magazine, Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion, was inaugurated last year. 

Fewer falls and fires, less injury 
and loss of life among school chil- 
dren are the direct result of the 
instructional work of NEA’s Safety 
Commission. 

The Committee on International 
Relations of the NEA not only 
maintains liaison with other groups 
interested in education and world 
affairs but also deals with how 
school programs may effectively de- 
velop for children the internation- 
al concepts so necessary to an un- 
derstanding of today’s world. 

Since 1942, the Association for 
Higher Education has been prob- 
ing the problems of college and 
university education. This area 
will be one of major concern for 
the next few decades. 
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Within the past year a specialist 
on elementary education has been 
added to the NEA staff as consult- 
ant for elementary education and 
staff liaison for the Department of 
Kindergarten-Primary Education. 

Since 1950, the NEA, in coopera- 
tion with its departments and with 
state associations, has sponsored a 
series of regional instructional con- 
ferences in such centers as Toledo, 
Denver, and Boston. 

These conferences have been ded- 
icated to the improvement of teach- 
ing. Each local school system and 
local association in the conference 
area is represented by one or more 
individuals, with emphasis on class- 
room teachers. 


Mucu consideration has recently 
been given by staff committees to 
the question of how the instruction- 
al-service program of the NEA can 
be strengthened. Legal responsi- 
bility for instructional programs, 
of course, rests with official author- 
ity in the states. But it is a responsi- 
bility of professional associations 
to give leadership to the nation’s 
educators in this all-important area. 
Finances, personnel, public rela- 
tions are useless unless the instruc- 
tional program in the classroom is 
effective. 

Never before in the history of 
our country or of the world has 
education been of such crucial im- 
portance. We are undergoing a tre- 
mendous expansion of pupil popu- 
lation. At the same time, our soci- 
ety is demanding that a larger pro- 
portion of our young people have a 
higher level of education. 

Ways must, therefore, be found 
to make the work of every teacher 
increasingly effective. The NEA 
should, and will, take the lead in 
this period of stress, as it has in the 
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The Teacher | Want for My Child 


BERNICE McCULLAR 


WANT my child to have a warm- 

hearted teacher—whether in kin- 
dergarten or in college. And the 
child wants a warm-hearted teach- 
er, too. Lack of teachers who care 
in a friendly, personal way is one 
of the reasons why children drop 
out of school—why the stage on 
graduation night is haunted by the 
ghosts of young people who have 
vanished. 

Most teachers are strong and gen- 
tle people who do care about chil- 
dren. But classes are so big today 
that perhaps a teacher cannot be 
expected to know as much about 
my Johnny as she would like to 
know. She can smile at him, tho, 
even if she has to pass the smile 
around to Billy and Sue and 
Tommy, too. It’s a fire that can 
warm several hearts at the same 
time. 

I want her to turn to my boy and 
listen now and then when he tells 
about a bird he saw on the way to 
school, or where his daddy works, 
or what we saw at the zoo. 

I want a teacher who looks at- 
tractive. That has little to do with 
her age or whether she has a 
peaches-and-cream complexion. I 
want her to wear pleasing, colorful 
clothes. She is the most important 
audio-visual object in the class- 
room. I want her to be a pretty 
part of the scenery that my child 
has to look at all day. I want her 
to know, too, that she is never fully 
dressed unless she is wearing a 
pleasant look on her face. Not al- 
ways a smile, but never a sour look, 
as if her spirit had curdled. 

I want her voice to be listenable. 
Many a schoolroom is restless be- 
cause of the nervous shrill voice 
of a teacher. Voices speak of our 
inner serenity or lack of it. Chil- 
dren need a voice that sounds as 
if there is quietness and strength 
where it came from. 

I want a well-qualified teacher. 
I don’t want a baby-sitter who is 


Mrs. McCullar is chief, public infor- 
mation service, State Department of 
Education, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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just there keeping children off the 
streets. I want a teacher who knows 
her business and has been profes- 
sionally trained. I don’t want her 
to let my child get by with shoddy 
work. 

I want an honest teacher, who 
will tell me the truth about my 
child. I don’t need flattery. I don’t 
need buttering up. The genuine 
compliment is when she takes it 
for granted that I am mature and 
intelligent enough to face the truth, 
whatever it is. The mental-health 
experts say the test of mental health 
is whether we feel good about our- 
selves and about other people, and 
are able to face reality. I hope that 
both my child’s teacher and I are 
people whose minds and emotions 
are healthy. | 

I want a teacher who speaks to 
me at PTA meetings. I want her 
to know me and know that I am 
Johnny’s mother. 

I want a teacher who feels free 
to live her personal life with de- 
cency and joy. I don’t want her 
life constricted by me or other par- 
ents. I want her to be free to share 
fully in community activities—not 
just in charity drives. 

I want a relaxed and competent 
human being to teach my child, 
for my child is likely to be shaped 
by the personality of his teacher. 
I think it was Goethe who said, 
“Before you can do something, you 
must be something.” So I want my 
son’s teacher to be, first of all, a 
fine person and then a top-notch 
teacher. 





“Dad asked me what I 
learned in school today.” 





Relative Newcomers 


Once upon a time whenever boys 
and girls got together to swap ambi 
tions, they talked of being cowboys, 
policemen, or movie stars. But these’ 
days they are likely to announce? 
firmly: 

“When I grow up, I’m going to 
be a teacher.” 

When four of today’s young Erie, 
Pennsylvania, teachers made this 
decision as youngsters (not too 
many years ago) , they had more in- 
centive than the average child be- 
cause each of them had a father or 
mother who taught. 

Since these same parents are still 
going strong, four parent-child 
teaching teams are now active in 
the Erie public schools. 

As recorded in the Erie teacher 
directory, Walter Jordan and James 
Jordan, his son, are both teachers 
of industrial arts. Jim has been 
teaching for four years; his father, 
with a big head-start, has been 
teaching for 36. 

Another father-son pair, this one 
in the field of sports, is Jack Ko- 


‘mora, veteran of 32 years of coach- 


ing, and Jack, Jr., now in his sec- 
ond coaching year. 

H. R. Dean has been a teacher of 
English in Erie high schools for the 
past 29 years. His daughter, Flora, 
is a first-grade teacher. 

Patricia Coughlin, in her first 
year of teaching, is three grades and 
19 years of experience behind her 
mother, Mrs. Ellen Coughlin, a 
sixth-grade teacher. 

Pat says she had wanted to be a 
teacher since she was old enough 
to ask questions. She had plenty of 
incentive, too. Besides her mother, 
three of her aunts were teachers. 

Pat says that, to her, teaching 
means “assuming leadership” and 
adds, “It also means real work.” 

She was asked, “If you knew as a 
child what teachers had to face each 
day, would you have been naughty 
at times?” 

Hers was a brisk answer: ‘“‘No!” 

Incidentally, Jim Jordan is mar- 
ried to a fifth-grade teacher. This 
only emphasizes that once the teach- 
ing idea hits a family, there’s no 
telling how far it will go. 


—GENE JANAS, writer for The 
Erie Dispatch, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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FTER 93 years, I have a great 
A eecal of living to look back on— 
almost as much as the NEA, in fact. 

Fifty-three of my best and hap- 
piest years were spent in teaching 
or in school administration. Of ele- 
mentary- and high-school pupils, I 
have had about 14,000, and of 
teachers in summer _ education 
courses, about 6000. 

Altho the money rewards have 
been meager at times, I feel I have 
been amply rewarded by having so 
many of my former students tell me 
how much I helped them at a turn- 
ing point in their lives. 


I was a war baby, arriving on the 
scene the night of December 7, 
1863, just a few months after Vicks- 
burg and Gettysburg. The weather 
was bitter cold that night. Father 
nearly froze his hands driving from 
our farm to nearby Concord, Michi- 
gan, to fetch the family doctor. 

In 1865, while I was still too 
young to remember, my parents 
sold the farm where I was born and 
bought one of 140 acres in Cass 
County, Michigan. 

The rural school in North 
Wayne township was near our 
home. When I was four years old, I 
demanded to go to school with my 
sisters, Anna and Rena. They prom- 
ised to look after little brother, and 
so Mother consented. 

Gn the first day of school, the old- 
er children chose the larger carpen- 


ter-built yellow-poplar desks with 


Last month during the conventions of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators and the National School 
Boards Association, Mr. Nowlin was one 
of four persons who received a Golden 
Key Award “for distinguished service in 
the improvement of education.” One of 
the other recipients was a former pupil 
of his—General Maxwell D. Taylor, who 
said if it had not been for public-school 
teachers like Mr. Nowlin he “wouldn’t 
be chief of staff today.” Mr. Nowlin, a 
retired teacher, is author of an auto- 
biography entitled My First Ninety 
Years and of Apples of Gold, a book of 
verse. The illustration is from Yester- 
day at NEA. 25¢ a copy; quantity dis- 
count. 
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backs against the three walls, leav- 
ing the smaller row in front for the 
“trundle-bed trash.” There were 34 
pupils, ranging in age from 4 to 18. 

Our teacher, Ransom Babcock, 
brought with him, as part of his 
standard equipment, a_five-foot 
hickory whip, which he laid tender- 
ly on three nails in the wall just 
back of his desk. 

My supplies consisted of a six-by- 
eight-inch slate, a slate pencil, a 
sponge, and a Willson’s primer. 
This beginner’s book was dull and 
insipid compared with the chil- 
dren’s primers of today. One of its 
inane lessons was this: 

Blow, blow, let the wind blow. 

Do you see a toad? Do not fear it. 

It will hop out of the way soon. 


Axout the middle of the term, I 
got into trouble. I turned around 
in my seat. It came about this way. 
Two older boys sat at the big desk 
behind me. Suddenly I felt some- 
thing boring into my back and, 
turning quickly, I saw the point of 
a gimlet retreating. I tried to catch 
hold of it but failed. 

Then a stern voice, “Clifford 
Hiram, come here.” I went up, and 
Mr. Babcock stood me on his desk 
to be stared at as the bad little boy 
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who had turned around in his seat. 
Noon recess came, and he kept me 
standing another half hour. I felt a 
cruel injustice had been done, but 
I am glad to say I did not cry. 

In those days spelling was taught 
orally. The pupils would line up, 
toe the mark (which was a long, 
wide crack in the floor), and spell 
in turn, 

During spelling recitation one 
day, Mr. Babcock pronounced a 
word to 15-year-old Flora Hunger- 
ford. She hesitated a moment and 
said, “Teacher, I can’t spell it.” 
Again he ordered her to try. Si- 
lence. He took down his hickory 
whip and commanded, “Now spell 
that word.” It was a tense moment. 

Mr. Babcock struck Flora once 
across the shoulders. And then a 
miracle happened: the whip fell to 
the floor in half a dozen pieces. 
Some prankster had cut several 
rings around the whip to weaken it. 

Ransom Babcock taught our 
school for only one year. The next 
year he moved on, but I remember 
him gratefully because he taught 
me some things that a_ teacher 
should not do. 


In THE years that followed, I had 
many teachers. As the best, I would 
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mention Miss Nancy McArthur. It 
was she who first interested me in 
the heavens by pointing out the 
wonders of the constellations and 
naming for me several of the first- 
magnitude stars. She boarded at 
our house, and the family spent 
many an absorbing evening listen- 
ing to her as she read aloud. 


Lire on our farm was happy and 
abundant, with the sun, the rain, 
and the good earth working togeth- 
er to help us feed ourselves. 

Social life was by no means lack- 
ing. Altho dancing was frowned 
upon in our neighborhood, we had 
many picnics, apple-paring bees, 
oyster suppers, maple-sugar parties, 
play parties, and strawberry festi- 
vals. Literary societies and spelling 
bees were extracurriculum activ- 
ities held in the schoolhouse, and 
singing-school concerts were pro- 
moted by the churches. 

School, church, farm, home, 
neighbors molded my early years. 
I owe them all my lasting gratitude. 
In that small community each per- 
son gave me much, and I returned 
something—for every man is sower 
and soil. 


In 1881 we pulled up stakes and 
moved to a farm in Douglas Coun- 
ty, Kansas. Our house in Kansas 
was a mere shell compared to the 
one we had left behind in Mich- 
igan. But the richness of the soil 
and nearness to the University of 
Kansas more than compensated for 
the loss of the good buildings. 

To me, the university—only 12 
miles away, in Lawrence—was the 
door to culture and to a new and 
thrilling society. I had a consuming 
desire to be a student there and to 
prepare to become a teacher. 

In 1882, the first part of my de- 
sire was fulfilled when I enrolled 
as a student in the preparatory de- 
partment. At that time the univer- 


sity had an enrolment of 400, com- . 


pared with 8000 or more today. 
My two years there were happy 
ones, and I was fortunate in having 
many outstanding professors. The 
one probably best known to Jour- 
NAL readers was my professor in 
Greek and Roman history, James 
H. Canfield, who was NEA pres- 
ident in 1890 and for several years 
its executive secretary. He was the 
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father of the famous novelist, 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 


Seven miles southeast of Eudora, 
Kansas, stood the Hopewell school- 
house. There on October 6, 1884, 
I fulfilled the second part of my 
desire when I launched my career 
as a public-school teacher. 

The school was a little brown 
frame building about 18’ x 28’, with 
two small windows on the north 
side and two on the south. 

The furniture consisted of the 
teacher’s desk, directly in front of 
which was a bench 10 feet long for 
each class to use when reciting their 
lessons. On either side of the room 
was a row of double seats and desks 
and in the middle stood a_pot- 
bellied stove. 

At 9 o'clock the first morning the 
children entered and took the seats 
they had chosen earlier that morn- 
ing. On the blackboard I had 
printed in bold letters the motto, 
“Order Is Heaven’s First Law.” 
This was a gentle hint as to what I 
should expect in our school. 

In some classes there was only 
one pupil; others had a half dozen 
or more. Subjects ranged from the 
first reader to physical geography. 

My school contract called for a 
salary of only $37.50 per month. 
But in my 53 years of teaching, I 
think I never enjoyed a term more. 

After one term at Hopewell, I 
returned to Kansas University for 
two years. Then I attended Kansas 
State Normal School in Emporia. 

From 1886 to 1895 I taught or 
was principal in various Kansas 
schools. In my first school after 
State Normal, I displayed new- 
broom tendencies by introducing 
such innovations as monthly ex- 
aminations, monthly report cards, 
and note-reading in music. 

I can still remember how book- 
hungry my eighth-graders were in 
one Kansas school where I was 
teaching principal. They would 
study very hard so they could finish 
their lessons by 3:30 or earlier. 
Then I would read to them. Their 
favorite books were Ben-Hur, A 
Fair God, Tom Brown at Oxford, 
and various Shakespearean plays. 


In SEPTEMBER 1895 I left Kansas 
to teach in Central High School, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Occasionally I would enliven my 
physiology and psychology classe 
at Central by telling part of a story 
and then referring my pupils to the 
library to get the rest of the story, 

In 1913, when I became viceprin. 
cipal of Northeast High School, ] 
found that a knack for story-telling 
was still an asset. 

So many of the pupils brought 
their lunches that we had to have 
two lunch periods in the big study 
hall. Such a lunchroom needs su. 
pervision or the students will be. 
come boisterous. I volunteered to 
take on the two lunchrooms, and 
soon. discovered that I must either 
be a policeman or an entertainer, 

I chose the latter. Each day after 
the pupils had devoured their 
lunch, I would tell them a story or 
two, which they devoured with just 
as much gusto. 

After nine years at Northeast 
High (where Maxwell D. Taylor 
was one of my students) , I became 
principal first at Northeast Junior 
High and then at East High School, 
where I remained 12 years, until 
my retirement in 1938. 


Since retirement, I ‘have done 
many things, from writing poetry 
to selling insurance. But never for 
a moment have I lost my interest in 
education. 

In my lifetime I have seen teach 
ing rise to a noble profession com 
parable to the law, medicine, and 
the ministry. Public education hag 
grown beyond the highest dreams, 
even of a Horace Mann. 

Of course, it was my pleasure and 
duty, across the years, to belong 
the NEA, which has done so mué 
to raise both the standards and 
status of teaching. I am proud 
have these words of mine appear 
the NEA centennial issue of 
JOURNAL. 

To all my pupils, teachers, am 
others whom I have known, I o 
an enormous debt. They have largt 
ly made me what I am. In the thi 
stanza of a poem that I wrote, 
expressed it this way: ’ 

All people I have seen or met} 

Are in my marrow-bones, 
And when I lift my voice, tht 
speak : 
In muted undertones. 
I live in all of them, as well, 7 
For good or ill, ah, who can t@ 
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RECENT publication of the Edu- 
A cational Policies Commission 
suggests that we are now in a period 
when the American people are tak- 
ing a new look at the national en- 
terprise in education. It is a period 
of re-analysis, of “controversy and 
creativity,” and of construction. 

During an earlier period of this 
character, lasting roughly from 1830 
to 1860, the American common 
school was established. During a 
second such period of intense inter- 
est in education, between about 
1890 and 1920, secondary education 
was remade, and the comprehen- 
sive high school established. 

In this third such period, which 
seems to have begun about 1950, a 
particular spotlight falls on higher 
education, altho all of American ed- 
ucation is being restudied. 


A pemocratic and technological 
society, such as America has devel- 
oped, demands a steady upgrading 
of the educational level. It needs 
enormous resources of human tal- 
ent increasingly well educated if 
the economy is to continue expand- 
ing and if citizen participation in 
the democratic process is to be a 


Dr. Wilson is secretary of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission, NEA. For 
a detailed discussion of what is ahead 
for higher education, watch for the 
forthcoming EPC volume, Higher Edu- 
cation in a Decade of Decision. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


in the national spotlight 


HOWARD E. WILSON 


reality. A young man or woman in 
the 1960s will need a college degree 
to have career opportunities equiv- 
alent to those which a high-school 
diploma afforded early in the cen- 
tury. 

Not only does each individual 
need more education, but there are 
also more people to be educated in 
current decades. Current popula- 
tion growth is such that the 1955 
group of 8,577,000 young people 
aged 18 to 21 will be succeeded by 
a group of 14,476,000 young people 
in the same age bracket in 1970. It 
seems likely that the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in college will more 
than double between 1955 and 1970. 

The great wave of increased en- 
rolments which is now sweeping 
thru the secondary school will en- 
gulf higher education in the 1960s 
—a decade during which demands 
for highly educated manpower will 
be enormous. 

Already enrolling a larger pro- 


Mr. Nowlin’s “Tide of Memory” (see pages 187 and 188) carries recollections of 
the sit-and-learn type of classroom as well as today’s learn-by-doing facilities. 


portion of the nation’s young peo- 
ple than has any other program of 
higher education in the world’s his- 
tory, American colleges, universi- 
ties, and technical institutes are 
faced with enormous tasks of fur- 
ther expansion. 

In addition to extensive expan- 
sion of existing facilities, a num- 
ber of new institutions—particular- 
ly junior and community colleges— 
must be established in some sections 
of the country. But the most diffi- 
cult and, at the same time, the most 
important task of expansion will be 
that of finding qualified faculty 
members. 

Both the recruitment of faculty 
and the expansion of plant will be 
expensive. However, careful esti- 
mates emphasize that altho priori- 
ties in developments and expendi- 
tures will be necessary, the financial 
burden will not be greater than the 
economy can sustain. 


Tue period into which we are 
now moving will be a decade of de- 
cisions for higher education. In 
making these decisions, all who are 
concerned with higher education 
should bear in mind certain basic, 
pertinent factors. 

Three of these factors are sug- 
gested in the following paragraphs. 
Each of them has implications for 
determining who will go to college, 
what kinds of programs higher edu- 
cation should provide, the best 
means of organizing and coordinat- 
ing institutions of higher educa- 
tion, the recruitment and training 
of faculty members, and financing 
higher education. 


First, it should be emphasized 
very strongly that higher education 
is one part of a highly interrelated 
total enterprise of education. Even 
tho some of the literature on higher 
education seems to treat it as some- 
thing separate from all the other 
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educational interests of America, 
higher education is one part of a 
whole that includes elementary, sec- 
ondary, and adult education. 

Articulation between schools and 
colleges is not as good as it should 
be. There are many evidences that 
the transition from the last year of 
high school to the first year of col- 
lege is the weakest rung in the edu- 
cational ladder. The problems of 
higher education cannot be solved 
by ignoring this transition, and its 
improvement is as much the respon- 
sibility of colleges as it is of high 
schools. 

Cooperative experiments to 
bridge the gap between school and 
college are extremely promising— 
particularly those which enable out- 
standingly qualified high-school 
seniors to take work which will give 
them advanced standing in college. 
It seems likely, however, that high 
schools will in general need to give 
more attention to their college-pre- 
paratory function than has usually 
been given in recent decades, and 
that colleges will need to emphasize 
selective recruitment of ability as a 
basic admission policy. 

Higher education also has a grow- 
ing intimacy of relation to Ameri- 
can adult education. Already, a 
fourth of the enrolments in higher 
education, including community 
colleges, is made up of adults taking 
nondegree programs. And the con- 
ditions of modern life are such that 
adults will be increasingly involved 
in “refresher” courses and in gen- 
eral-education programs bearing on 
cultural development and civic af- 
fairs. These facts have implications 
for the college curriculum. 

There is a unity within the whole 
range of the American educational 
enterprise which cannot be wisely 
ignored by any of its parts. The fu- 
ture of schools, colleges, universi- 
ties, and institutions of adult educa- 
tion is all of one piece. 

If in this decade of decisions any 
one segment of the whole formu- 
lates plans and policies without ref- 
erence to all other segments, the 
whole enterprise will suffer. 


A sEconp factor to bear in mind 
is the enriching variety of public 
and private institutions of higher 
education which America has pro- 
duced. Traditional liberal-arts col- 
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leges, technical and professional in- 
stitutes, comprehensive universities, 
junior colleges, and community col- 
leges are all brought within the 
framework of American higher edu- 
cation. Private colleges and univer- 
sities may be church-related or non- 
sectarian; public institutions may 
be under the jurisdiction of com- 
munities or states or, in a very few 
cases, the federal government. 

Funds for higher education come 
from various governmental levels, 
from foundations, from alumni, 
from industrial corporations, and 
from private philanthropy. There 
is no standardized pattern for lib- 
eral and general education, no uni- 
versally prescribed curriculum. 

By no stretch of the imagination 
can one describe the American en- 
terprise in higher education as mon- 
olithic or centralized. Its extreme 
variety is a source of great strength. 
It encourages independence, experi- 
mentation, and infinite adjustment 
in the relations of education to the 
culture and to the economy. 

Yet, too frequently, analyses of 
higher education deal with only 
one type of institution or one func- 
tion of higher education. Protago- 
nists of one type of institution or 
one concept of higher education try 
to put the whole enterprise into one 
mold. 

Only as the variety is emphasized, 
clarified, and then freely coordi- 
nated can this important quality in 
American higher education be 
maintained and fully realized in the 
coming period of expansion, reap- 
praisal, and readjustment. 


A tuirp factor to be recognized 
is the role of the public in main- 
taining and guiding higher educa- 
tion. Both public and private insti- 
tutions are influenced by many 
forces and activities in American 
life. Trustees, faculties, and admin- 
istrators guide their institutions 
within a context of American val- 
ues and mores and laws and opin- 
ions. Every citizen has a responsibil- 
ity for the character of higher edu- 
cation, exactly as every member of 
society is the beneficiary of higher 
education’s manifold contributions 
to welfare and prosperity. 

The tax laws affect both public 
funds and private gifts to higher ed- 
ucation. The reasons for which 


young people go to college and the 
concepts of college life they bring 
with them condition the evolution 
of the academic character and tradi- 
tion. Alumni loyalties and the em- 
phases which alumni interests give 
to activities in higher education are 
a potent influence. The public 
press, as well as radio, Tv, and 
films, influences college affairs tre- 
mendously. 

The American habits of encour- 
aging students to earn part of their 
way thru college, of stressing infor- 
mality of relations within academic 
life, of making colleges cultural cen- 
ters for their surrounding commu. 
nities are factors which must be con- 
sidered in planning higher educa- 
tion’s future. 

Of particular importance is the 
degree to which trustees and re. 
gents, legislators and donors, and 
citizens in general conceive of col- 
leges and universities as centers for 
independent, unfettered thought. 

Institutions need freedom to ex- 
plore, to learn, and to teach if they 
are to give their greatest service to 
a dynamic society. Academic free- 
dom is a prerequisite for making in- 
stitutions worthy centers of learn- 
ing. 

Only as all who are concerned 
with higher education recognize 
that academic freedom is in the 
public interest will colleges and 
universities be able to carry out 
their functions. Academic freedom 
has to be rooted in the mores and 
values of society if it is to exist, and 
every citizen shares personal re 
sponsibility for its maintenance. 


These three concepts—higher ed- 
ucation as one. part of the whole 
American enterprise in education; 
higher education as a rich pattern 
of diversified institutions, pro 
grams, controls, and sources of sup 
port; and higher education as inti 
mately related to the culture which 
sustains and shapes it—are impor 
tant for all who appraise higher ed- 
ucation and its current problems 
and potentialities. 

The expansions and adjustments 
now under way contain both possi- 
bilities of rich improvement and 
possibilities of decay. The question 
in this era of decision is, ““What do 
Americans want their enterprise of 
higher education to be?” + # 
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City Boy 
— Rural 
Teacher 


HARRY E. GUZNICZAK 


AM one teacher raised in the city 
I and educated in large schools 
who has become convinced that the 
boys and girls attending our rural 
schools are not missing anything. 

In generations past, rural stu- 
dents probably missed out on some 
of the learning experiences ac- 
corded their city cousins (and vice 
versa, for that matter) , but it seems 
to me that today’s children, rural 
and city, can have more nearly 
equal educational opportunity. 

I speak from my experiences in 
three distinct rural situations: First, 
as a teacher in a one-room rural 
school in Rock County, Wisconsin; 
second, as teacher-principal of a 
three-rroom school in Milwaukee 
County; and third, as principal of 
a rapidly growing consolidated 
school, also in Milwaukee County. 

Having lived in the city of Mil- 
waukee most of my life, I had felt 
that pupils in “country schools” 
were rather unfortunate. Today 
similar feelings are expressed to 
me by my city friends (some of 
them teachers), who ask, “How 
can children possibly learn in a 
one-room school that has all eight 
grades?” 

My stock answer to that question 
is itself a question: “Have you ever 
seen a rural school in action?” 


Cominc into actual contact with 
the rural-school situation as a 
teacher for the first time was an 
eye-opening experience for me. 





Mr. Guzniczak is principal, Ben Frank- 
lin School, Hales Corners, Wisconsin. 
His article-is a com ion-piece for 
“Farm Boy—City Teacher” (by Carsten 
Ahrens), which was carried in the Feb- 
ruary Journal. 
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When I faced my first group of 
rural children, I still subconsciously 


. believed that these youngsters were 


missing something. 

I felt that because I came from 
a large city I could offer them many 
of the facets of the “complete edu- 
cation” that they would otherwise 
have missed, and that my city back- 
ground would enable me to enrich 
their learning in many ways. It was 
not long, however, before I dis- 
covered that I might profit most. 

I shall always remember trying 
to explain to an upper-grade sci- 
ence class some of the modern meth- 
ods of assembly-line production. 

In the midst of my explanation, 
one of the boys in the class asked, 
“Do you mean like at the Chevrolet 
plant in town where my father 
works during the winter months?” 
Further class discussion made it ob- 
vious that many of the fathers had 
winter jobs in the Chevrolet plant 
and that practically all of the chil- 
dren had visited the plant. 

Incident after incident told me 
that these children’ were not as 
isolated in their home community 
as I had thought. It was evident 
that they probably had a richer 
appreciation of urban-rural life re- 
lationships than I would ever have. 


As For my belief concerning the 
lack of building facilities and 
equipment in rural schools, I was 
also enlightened. 

Tho it is true that in many rural 
schools some reorganization of the 
administrative structure is needed 
to provide more adequate financ- 
ing and better services, rural situa- 
tions needn’t be limited just be- 
cause they are rural. 





are 


7 


Never in all my experience as a 
teacher or principal have I been 
refused a requisition for a set of 
textbooks, a piece of audio-visual 
equipment, the services of an ad- 
ditional teacher, the adoption of a 
particular salary schedule or, for 
that matter, for any of the mate- 
rial needs that I could justify to 
the local schoolboard. Parents, 
whether rural or urban, want the 
best possible education for their 
children. 

Thru my work I have come to 
know that the standard of educa- 
tion in rural areas, as in urban com- 
munities, is of necessity closely re- 
lated to the tax base of the partic- 
ular locality. Working on problems 
of school-building and operation 
financing that most city folks leave 
to the schoolboard has given me an 
insight into the plight of the small, 
low-tax-base school district. 

I have been impressed to see four 
such districts swallow much local 
pride and merge their efforts and 
their know-how to provide practi- 
cal educational facilities that are 
second to none in the state of Wis- 
consin. 


I von’ mean to imply in this 
article that the rural-school situa- 
tion is the only desirable one. But 
I do want to make it clear how mis- 
taken I was in my belief that a 
school had to be a big one in the 
midst of a city neighborhood in 
order to be any good. 

In my experience, at least, what is 
happening in rural classrooms is 
comparable both in quality and 
content with what is being offered 
in any other classrooms in the 
United States. #+ + 


“Think, Miss Whitlow—surely there must be some to make me behave.” 
y way 
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Commission, has written an original work, Song of 


upon the request of the 


New York, 


for a chorus of mixed voices and orches- 


tra. The text is by Walt Whitman. 


Democracy, 


an excerpt of 


’ 


, 62 Cooper Square, New 


s reprinted with permission of the 


-, Carl Fischer, Inc. 
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“Sail—Sail Thy Best, Ship of Democracy 


(reproduced here) will be widely used during the 
centennial celebration. This excerpt from Song of 


addition to the complete work 


In 
the score, 
Democracy 
publisher 


York. 
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and the 100th ANNIVERSARY of the NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


To the MUSIC EDUCATORS OF AMERICA for their 50th ANNIVERSARY 
Walt Whitman 


al-so stored in thee. Thou holdest not the venture of thy 
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Keeping your home free from fire 
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|. What fire hazards can you find in this house? 
2. What other hazardous conditions can you find ? 
3. How can they be prevented 7 


4, What safe conditions can you find ? 
5, How can you prevent fires and accidents in your home? 


This is a reproduction of an instructional poster published by the NEA’s National Commission on 
Safety Education. Unlike the “single-idea” poster, it has been designed to motivate children to study 
and discuss home safety. Write to the commission for copies th ster 

give your class an opportunity to use them. Sin 


opies of the two-color, 17” x22” 
ngle copies free to teachers. Additional copies 5¢ each. 
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TRAVEL sas come a vons wn 


FTWEEN now and centennial- 
B convention time in July, thou 
sands of educators across the land, 
in the territories, outlvine POosses- 
sions, and even some foreign coun- 
tries will be stepping up to trans- 
portation counters to purchase 
tickets with one destination: Phila- 
delphia. Others will be taking their 
cars in for a final checkup betore 
thre 


City ol 


swinging 
headed 
Love. 


out onto 


the 


highway 


lon Brotherls 


How different trom the speedy, 


comlortable transportation ol to- 
day were the journeys ol the 11 
gentle men and two ladies who con- 
verged Philadelphia from 12 
states and the District of Columbia 
that hot August 100 vears ago this 
summer, 


on 


For the fortunate lew who came 


—_ —ee ——— — 


Mr. Keith is executive secretary, Missou- 
ti State Teachers Association, Columbia, 
Missouri, and president of the National 
{ssociation of Secretaries of State 
Teachers Associations. 
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from the neighboring cities, the 


Philadelphia 
with 


to was accom,- 
lew 
(ifheulties, altho the wip by rail 


from a point as near as Baltimore 


trip 


plished comparatively 


required all of six hours. 

But coming from Ohio, Indiana, 
ind Illinois, as some delegates did, 
was an ordeal; and tor those hardy 
souls from Wisconsin, Towa, and 
Missouri, the long trip: East) was 
nothing short of a teat of endur- 
ance. 

\mong those journeying con- 
siderable distances to take part in 
the first national 


organization of practicing educa- 


the formation of 


tors were the two lady delegates. 
Both were from Dayton, a small 
frontier community in western 
Ohio, over 700 miles by stage and 
rail from) Philadelphia. The trip 
required a week of hard traveling. 

‘Travel mid-nine- 
teenth-century America were primi- 


conditions in 


tive, contused, and chaotic. Canal- 
boats, 


short 


steamboats, 
and 


stagecoaches, 


railroad — lines, evel 


EVERETT KEITH 


raihoad station and a train in the 1860s, 


coustal packets several of these in 


combination were usually | em. 
ploved to reach one’s destination. 
Fraudulent ticketing practices, in- 
lrequent and uncertain schedules, 
primitive overnight lodgings were 
the 


Most 


among conditions that re- 


siricted travel to sheer neces- 


SILLY. 


But while travel in 1857 was still 
an arduous business, the bright rib- 
with their uniltving 
and civilizing influence were rapid- 


bons of stcel 
ly reaching out in all directions to 
provide the means and the lurther 
incentive for firmly establishing an 
“association that shall embrace all 
the teachers of our whole country” 
as envisioned by the lounders of the 
National 

By advocating “meetings at such 
shall 


and 


Peachers’ .Association. 


accommo- 
all 
the leaders of the origi- 
nal National 
recognized the need for developing 
the 


central points as 
date all 
interests,” 


sections combine 


leachers’ Association 
members of 


among teaching 
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profession a larger view than that 
afforded by the provincial life of 
a teacher in the relatively isolated 
communities of 1857. 

As early as 1865, a resolution of 
the National Teachers’ Association 
called for a world educational con- 
vention. In the annals of succeeding 
years there appears repeated evi- 
dence of the Association’s aware- 
ness of our changing world position 
and of the imperative need for edu- 
cators everywhere to take construc- 
tive action toward peace and good 
relations. 

From these early efforts have 
come many activities in the field of 
international education. 


This Year’s Trips 


From mid-June to mid-July next 
summer, between 35 and 40 NEA 
travel groups will leave from piers, 
airports, rail stations, and bus termi- 
nals across the nation for destina- 
tions on all six continents. 

A 2000-mile flight from Chicago 
to Seattle on the first lap of an un- 
forgettable journey to our far 
northern outpost of Alaska will 
require less time than it took to 
travel by rail from New York to 
Philadelphia in 1857. 

The voyage of another group 
from New York to Southhampton 
will be completed before a dele- 
gate from St. Louis to the 1857 con- 
vention could have traversed the 
long, wearisome miles across plains, 
thru forests, and over mountains to 
William Penn’s city at the junction 
of the Delaware and the Schuylkill. 
A globe- circling group leaving New 
York will have spent about the 
same time en route before landing 
again at the city’s great interna- 
tional airport as did travelers 100 
years ago making their way by 
steamer, railroad, and canalboat 
from New York to Toledo, on the 
shores of Lake Erie. 


A 16-day preconvention tour of 
the historic and modern highlights 
of the New York-Philadelphia- 
Washington area is being offered 
West Coast teachers this summer 
by the Division of Travel Service 
in cooperation with the California 
Teachers Association. Leaving San 
Francisco by air on June 24, the 
group will spend several days seeing 
New York, with a trip up the Hud- 
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son to Hyde Park and West Point, 
before motoring to Philadelphia 
for the convention. 

Following the sessions in Phila- 
delphia, they will continue by 
motorcoach to Washington for four 
days of visits and excursions in and 
around the capital before depart- 
ing for San Francisco, July 10. 

During the two weeks following 
the close of the centennial conven- 
tion, over a dozen tours are sched- 
uled to depart from Philadelphia, 
New York, Chicago, and Miami. 

Mexico City, Helsinki, Rome, 
Istanbul, New Delhi, Bangkok, 
Sydney, Tokyo, and Buenos Aires 
are just a few of the places to be 
visited. 

Particularly fascinating for his- 
torical-minded travelers will be a 
special tour of Jamestown, Wil- 
liamsburg, and - Yorktown,- three 
historic centers that will also be 
joining in a birthday celebration 
—the 350th anniversary of the 
founding of ,Jamestown, first suc- 
cessful Engli®h settlement in the 
New. World. 


VUGHTER , FOR MY 
SAKE DONT DO 


ANYTHING 


VM AWARE OF ‘THE 
DANGER FROM 
STARVATION, BUT 
NOTHING CAN ‘TURN 
ME FROM MY 
PuRPOSsSE — 


+ AM DETERMINED 
To SEcomEe 
TEAC 


Galveston Daily News 


Each of these historic sites will! 
have a number of new attractions) 

Jamestown will have full-scalg| 
replicas of the original fort, Chief, 
Powhatan’s lodge, the glassworkg) 
of 1608, and the three ships thag 
brought over the 1607 colonists. 

Special features at Williamsbu 
will include the new Abby Aldrich 
Rockefeller Gallery of early Amerie 
can paintings and the new Informa, 
tion Center Area, where an inter 
pretive Paramount film will be 
shown in twin-screen Vista-Vision 
theaters. F 

A new $500,000 visitor center and 
museum will be open at Yorktown, 
as well as new exhibits such as the 
original Washington _ field-head- 
quarters tent and Redoubt No. 107) 
where surrender terms were signedy) 


At in all, this year’s NEA cons 
vention-goers will have a choice of} 
travel opportunities awaiting them) 
that would have seemed almost, 
literally “out of this world” to the} 
43 pioneer educators who assembled} 
in Philadelphia 100 years ago. # #7) 


+ 
sR, 


THINK OF ‘THE 
GREAT DANGER, 


of the NEA Bulletin, predecessor of the Journal. 
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RAWINGS, reproduced __ illustra- 
D tions, and, later, photographs, 
were among the earliest kinds of 
visual aids to be used in the class- 
room. In 1957, flat pictures have 
lost none of their usefulness. 

Flat pictures can be powerful 
aids to learning, but only when the 
right ones are used at the right 
time. A picture is “right” if it is per- 
tinent to the subjectmatter, tech- 
nically good, and appropriate to 
the maturity level of the learners. 


Havinc selected each picture for 
its unique task, the wise teacher 
will plan to introduce it at the 
strategic moment, because he knows 
that timing determines the effec- 
tiveness of its use. 

The teacher who is genuinely 
concerned that every picture used 
should accomplish a definite pur- 
pose is seldom tempted to use too 
many pictures for any given situa- 


Dr. Williams is assistant professor and 
research associate in the Bureau of 
Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. 
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introduction 


CATHARINE M. WILLIAMS 


suggests ways that 
flat pictures can 
aid teaching. 


Pictures 
with 
Purpose 


Columbus, Ohio, Public Schools 


Review with pictures can 
be interesting and creative. 


Pictures are used as pri- 
mary sources of information. 
niversity School, Ohio State University 


tion. He gives each picture a verbal Learning derives from the spe- 
includes some cific way in which a picture and 
thought-provoking questions. Stu- words supplement each other. 

dents are allowed time to observe, The teacher who is successful in 
discover, think, question, discuss. harnessing the power of pictures 
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recognizes that an important as- 
pect of his task is helping students 
grow in their ability to read pic- 
tures. The teacher first determines 
how well his students understand 
picture cues and infer meanings. 
Growth in picture reading is 
marked by increase in the amount 
of correct inferring done by the 
reader. 

Teaching students to read pic- 
tures competently requires both 
group and individual activities. 
During group study, the skilful 
teacher will ask pointed questions 
and make suggestions in his effort 
to encourage pupils to use experi- 
ence, imagination, and critical 
thinking for the purpose of reading 
the meaning in pictures. 

Worthwhile individual activities 
will include study of assigned pic- 
tures accompanied by questions 
paced to the learner’s abilities, 
writing captions for pictures, and 
locating pictures appropriate for 
designated purposes. 

Pictures used as teaching aids 
must be clearly visible to the view- 
ers. Pictures too small to be seen 
by all members of a class may be 
assigned for individual and small- 
group study, used in bulletinboard 
displays, or enlarged by means of 
an opaque projector. 

When learning lags, it is usually 
not because the concepts to be de- 
veloped are difficult or dull, but 
because teaching methods make 
them so. 

Imaginative use of teaching ma- 
terials can make learning a series 
of interesting discoveries and en- 
grossing activities. Let us look in 
on classrooms to note the different 
purposes for which teachers are 
making effective use of flat pictures. 


To prepare for experiences. 
Teachers have used pictures to pre- 
pare first-graders for the next day’s 
butter-making, to alert fourth- 
graders to what to look for during 
a fossil-hunting trip to a stone 
quarry, to focus the attention of 
eighth-graders on key points prior 
to a safety demonstration, and to 
guide seniors in the authentic 
staging of a period play. 


To review experiences. Their 
study of Switzerland almost com- 
pleted, a sixth-grade class looked 
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over all the pictures they had used 
and selected a dozen which would 
convey to guests the most accurate 
impressions of Swiss life. One of 
the illustrations accompanying 
this article shows another role pic- 
tures may play in review. 


To enrich and enliven reports. A 
student who was preparing a report 
on Mozart wisely rejected a bust 
portrait of the composer in favor 
of two less formal pictures: one 
showing the 14-year-old pianist re- 
moving his finger ring to prove to 
his audience that it provided no 
magic powers, the other showing 
the exhausted musician falling 
asleep as he worked far into the 
night to finish the overture to Don 
Giovanni, 

In a speech class, a boy talking 
on “Food Habits of Birds” captured 
and held everyone’s attention by 
placing on a feltboard excellent 
sketches of five bird beaks as he 
pointed out how each beak’s shape 
was suited to the bird’s food habits. 


To enrich reading and aid re- 
search. One of the illustrations 
with this article shows students 
studying both book pictures and 
mounted pictures as a directed ac- 
tivity concerned with medieval life. 
In only a few classrooms is inter- 
pretation of textbook illustrations 
receiving the same careful atten- 
tion as the reading matter. Even 
teachers who make excellent use 
of flat pictures from their own col- 
lections sometimes overlook the 
value of textbook pictures. 


To create a “climate.” A colorful 
print of performing circus animals 
brightened a kindergarten room. 
A textile print gave a medieval 
touch to the corner of a library. 
Well-selected posters gave a class- 
room a French atmosphere. 


To stimulate the emotions. Emo- 
tions as diverse as the pictures 
themselves were stirred as teachers 
in various classrooms skilfully in- 
troduced pictures of frolicking pup- 
pies, a child mounting his longed- 
for bicycle, a view of the Grand 
Canyon in color, a scene in a chil- 
dren’s court, the squalid dreariness 
of a local slum, and the tear-stained 
face of a Hungarian refugee. 


To arouse interest and to intro 
duce. Cartoons of the period proved 
a fascinating introduction to Theo 
dore Roosevelt’s administration. Ip 
another class, an artist’s sketch 
showing the construction of the 
Pyramids captured interest and 
launched the group on a study 4 | 


Egypt. | 


sions. Size impressions can be cla 
fied by means of pictures that shoy 
comparison. For example, when @ 
teacher showed her students a pig) 
ture of a meadow mouse held in @ 
man’s hand, they realized for thé 
first time how tiny a creature th 
mouse was. 


To correct erroneous impre | 
3 


To overcome obstacles of ti 
space, and size. Teachers demon- 
strated that modern photography 
makes it feasible to guide learning 
thru classroom viewing of such di- 
verse marvels as a closeup of Saturn 
with its rings, an airplane view 
of Boulder Dam, an X-ray photo 
graph of the human chest, and an 
artist’s drawing of a restoration of 
ancient Athens. 


To identify propaganda in pic- 
tures. In one class, 10th-graders 
were critically viewing illustrated 
advertisements to note the under. 
lying assumptions and the conclu 
sions which unwary consumers 
would most probably reach. 

A different approach to propa 
ganda was noted in a sixth-grade 
room, where children studied the 
effectively dramatized appeal of 
Red Cross and CaRE posters be 
fore making their own posters for 
the school’s bundles-for-Hungari- 
ans project. 


Tuis listing of purposes and prac 
tices indicates that use of pictures 
to aid teaching requires both pre 
paratory work and imaginative in 
sight. However, the rewards to the 
teacher are many and varied: pene 
trating observations elicited thru 
group study of a picture, a student's 
bewildered expression changed to 
one of dawning comprehension, an 
apt cartoon diffidently produced by 
a shy pupil to clinch a point, and 
a child’s grateful smile and excla 
mation, “That picture sure helped 
me. Now I understand.” + # 
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S EARLY as 1860, public-school 
A adult education was a topic of 
discussion among our educators. 

At the NEA convention in Buf- 
falo, 97 years ago, a Mr. Sheldon of 
Massachusetts termed it “the duty 
of educators to take the lead in pro- 
viding suitable means for the intel- 
lectual improvement of adults.” 
On the second day of the meeting, 
the NEA passed a resolution recom- 
mending the formation of evening 
classes for adults. 

Now public-school adult educa- 
tion has become a recognized facet 
of American life. In this NEA cen- 
tennial year, the best estimates in- 
dicate that 3.5 million adults of 
the more than 33 million who an- 
nually enrol in adult-education 
activities are being served by the 
public schools. Tho not all school 
systems offer adult-education pro- 
grams, enough do, particularly in 
the larger cities, that about three- 
fourths of the country’s adult pop- 
ulation could take advantage of 
educational opportunities offered 
by their local public schools. 


Tue growth made in public- 
school adult education during the 
last 100 years is due in large part 
to the efforts and vision of the 
teaching profession itself. 

First: As a basic educational 


Dr. Hendrickson is professor of adult 
education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 
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Adult education is becoming increasingly recognized 


as an integral part of our educational system, says 


ANDREW HENDRICKSON 


concept, the old ideal of education 
as preparation for life has given 
way to the ideal of education con- 
tinuing thruout life. -Civilization 
has become too swift-moving and 
complex for one round of educa- 
tion to suffice. 

Second: It has become increas- 
ingly apparent that the education 
of adults is necessary for the educa- 
tion of children. The more the 
total learning environment of the 
child can be enriched by higher 
levels of educational achievement 
in both his home and community, 
the more successful his educational 
experience will be. 

Third: Schoolboard members 
and school superintendents know 
that public-school adult education 
not only brings adults physically 
into the schools; it brings them 
psychologically closer and gives 
them an interest in the entire 
school program that would be hard 
to achieve in any other way. As 
Howard McClusky of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan has said: “When 
adults get steamed up as a conse- 
quence of their own continuing ed- 
ucation, they are . . . more willing 
to pay the educational bills.” 


Fourth: Since education is seen 
as a continuing process, it appears 
logical to many educators that the 
agency responsible for educating 
all youth should also be responsible 
for serving the educational needs 
of all adults. 

This does not mean that the 
public schools should handle the 
entire adult-education program. It 
simply means that if the public 
schools do not see that educational 
needs are served by responsible, 
constituted educational authorities, 
the job will probably fall to those 
with lesser capabilities and less 
admirable motives. A case in point 
would be the fly-by-night schools 
which sprang up to enrol the vet- 
erans of World War II, while pub- 
lic schools and state departments of 
education were dragging their feet. 

Fifth: Educators realize that an 
adequate adult-education program 
can relieve the regular program of 
the responsibility of teaching all 
of the basic educational, vocational, 
and social skills during the few 
short school years. 

More and more schools are turn- 
ing out graduates who are prepared 
to return to the schools to keep 
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themselves up-to-date on social and 
technological changes. 

But as we look to the next 100 
years of educational growth in this 
country, we can see that adult ed- 
ucation poses serious questions that 
must be considered in educational 
planning. 


How extensive should the pro- 
grams be? Lest we panic at the 
thought of the schools’ furnishing 
educational service for the over 
40,000,000 adults who in surveys 
indicate a positive desire for sys- 
tematic learning, we can remind 
ourselves that most communities 
contain many other responsible 
adult-education agencies (“Y” or- 
ganizations, university extension 
services, evening colleges, libraries) 
which share the task. 

Recognizing the importance of 
these agencies, we need to. take 
particular care in deciding what is 
the public schools’ share of respon- 
sibility. Several factors need to be 
taken into account. 

The first is that, in accepting an 
expanding role in this field, schools 
are abandoning the “repair-shop” 
philosophy (based largely on Amer- 
icanization classes and a diploma- 
mill night-school) for that of a 
balanced program. 

If we take our cue from the prac- 
tices of such successful programs 
as those of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts; Stamford, Connecticut; Phil- 
adelphia; Des Moines; and Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, we will see that the pro- 
gram can be almost as broad as 
life itself. 

While not neglecting the reme- 
dial needs of the foreign-born and 
of those who missed out on their 
early schooling, the program should 
go far beyond these elements and 
provide opportunities for adults to 
keep up with their needs for voca- 
tional advancement, social and cul- 
tural growth, improved family rela- 
tionships, civic understanding, and 
avocational activities. 

A 1945 publication of the aasa, 
entitled Now in Our Town, offers 
this guiding principle: The public- 
school administrator should pro- 
vide adult-education services and 
facilities which he can pvrovide 
better than other agencies. 

Altho not all faculty members 
are qualified to teach adults, the 
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schools have the best pool of 
trained leadership in the com- 
munity. 

Every community or neighbor- 
hood has a school building, and 
often this is the only or best place 
to meet. Its gymnasiums, shops 
and studios, music rooms and 
auditorium, cafeteria and home- 
economics suite, physics and chem- 
istry laboratories, and finally its 
classrooms offer a combination of 
facilities unrivalled by any other 
agency. 

Because of its corner on facili- 
ties, and because such facilities are 
paid for by all the citizens, the 
public school should make its plant 
available for community use a max- 
imum number of hours during the 
week. 


How should the adult program 
be related to the other parts of the 
school program? 

For the past two generations, the 
school has been steadily expand- 
ing its areas of responsibility until 
today administering its program 
makes the superintendent’s job of 
the early 1900s look like a sinecure. 

In spite of difficulties, schoolmen 
are in general doing an excellent 
job in orchestrating these activities 
into a harmonious whole. But be- 
cause the adult-education program 
deals with a separate clientele and 
occurs mainly in a separate part of 
the day, there has been a tendency 
to treat it as something apart. 

Actually, adults need many of the 
same services as children—guidance, 
health, recreation, and library serv- 
ices, to name a few. Yet many of 
these services are not provided for 
adults. 

Adults, who study mainly at 
nights, certainly need school-library 
services. And many of them could 
benefit from the services of school 
doctors and nurses. 

All adults who return to the 
schools need some guidance, but in 
many communities the most they 
can get is being told where and 
when a class meets and what the 
prerequisites are. 

Administrators of adult programs 
who have been on the job any 
length of time are all too aware of 
the large number of enrollees who 
want no. specific class but are 
blindly seeking something to make 


their drab, routine lives more sig. 
nificant. 

Some of these persons should be 
referred to other community pro 
grams. Some, if helped to make an 
analysis of their needs (which are 
in part social), might find them. 
selves in a drama group or an after. 
dinner speakers’ club, instead of in 
Spanish III, for which they are 
scheduled. And occasionally, there 
is need for referral for deeper 
counseling. 

Providing adequately for this 
needed array of services means per 
pendicular, as well as horizontal, 
organization. In other words, per. 
sons in charge of the various special 
services for the regular daytime pro- 
gram should also be responsible for 
providing the services needed by 
individuals in the adult-education 
program. 


How shall the program be ad- 
ministered? In the past, there has 
been no set pattern for administer- 
ing the adult-education program. 

In some cities, it is considered 
a curriculum area and is headed by 
a supervisor, as is the case with 
music, social science, business edu- 
cation, and the like. In _ others, 
where the program has the title of 
“night high school,” it is considered 
as another administrative unit on 
a par with the various junior and 
senior high schools. 

In small cities and rural areas, 
adult education is most frequently 
considered one of the “‘special serv- 
ices,” and its administration is as 
signed to a teacher or principal as 
an added duty, carrying a few 
hundred dollars extra salary. 


Tue problem of financing pub 
lic-school adult education is too 
complex to discuss fully in this ar- 
ticle. It is evident, tho, that the 
role outlined here cannot be 
achieved on the average allotment 
(indicated in a recent survey) of 
1.3% of the total school budget. 
New light may be thrown on the 
whole matter of adult-education 
budget-making when the schools 
realize that the adult-education 
program is not only important in 
its own right but that it may be 
the crucial item in gaining long: 
time support for the total school 
program. + # 
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the same 
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World Book salutes a century of educational service 


The strides made by the NEA in improving the standards of American education have 
set the course for the editors of World Book Encyclopedia. By keeping abreast of 
educational trends and curriculum changes, World Book fulfills 
an ever-growing need in schools, homes, and libraries. 
Always accurate, informative, interesting, and up to date, 
World Book maintains its respect and leadership 
among our nation’s educators. 


Teachers: Send the coupon below for your free copy of 
World Book’s latest teaching aid. Please check whether 
you are interested in elementary or high school material. 
THE WORLB BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Mr. Jack Dienhart, World Book, Dept. 1103 
Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 


I would like to know more about how World Book can be 


useful in my classroom work. Please send me your free 
booklet: 


- (C0 “Classroom Clinic for Elementary Teachers” 
Ai Oo ri ad Book : C0 “Developing Research Skills in Junior and 


Senior High Schools” 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


NAME.__.___.____ 





Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division sa att 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 





CITY. a 





BOO are GRADE TAUGHT. 
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READY FOR 
READING (Grades 1-6) 


The Sheldon Basic Reading Series 


By William D. Sheldon, Queenie B. Mills, Mary C. Austin, 


Robert A. McCracken, and nine contributing authors 


The brand new Sheldon Basic Reading Series 
offers each individual child a balanced and sys- 
tematic program of instruction. Each selection in 
the series has a captivating beginning, a plot 
full of surprises and a satisfactory ending. These 
stories capture and hold the interest of the young 
reader because the authors talk with the children 
at the level of their individual experience. 


READINESS PROGRAMS 


The initial readiness program prepares children 
to begin to read, and the sustained readiness 
program prepares them for each new reading 
experience. Every pupil in the class can step 
confidently ahead because everyone is free to 
learn at his own rate. 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTS 


Built-in diagnostic tests, prepared by Dr. Sheldon 
especially for this series, easily enable the teacher 


to determine each child’s readiness for the next 
level of instruction. They also identify a pupil's 
particular abilities and weaknesses, and make it 
possible to group children for effective reading 


instruction. 


VARIETY AND DISCOVERY 


Through appealing stories and illustrations, chil- 
dren meet new people and discover new ideas. 
They are also encouraged in creative activities, 
such as presenting plays or puppet shows, and 


making models, maps, and murals. 


Teachers’ editions give teachers effective assist- 


ance in helping children learn to read. 


Books for grades seven and eight will be avail- 


able in January, 1958. 


ALLYN and BACON, Inc. 


@ BOSTON: 41 Mt. Vernon St. @ NEW JERSEY: Englewood Cliffs @ CHICAGO: 310 W. Polk St. 


@ ATLANTA: 181 Peachtree St. @ DALLAS: 501 Elm St. ®. SAN FRANCISCO: 560 Mission St. 
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GREETINGS 


Tue development of public edu- 
cation in the United States is al- 
most synonymous with the growth 
and development of the National 
Education Association. This is true 
both in time and in the nature of 
educational advancement. Such an 
observation means clearly that 
those who founded NEA and those 
who have carried the load of its 
continuous progress have been de- 
voted professional people with an 
unlimited vision. 

Other educational organizations, 
such as the Council of Chief State 
School Officers, which have been 
more recent in organization and 
development, have looked to the 
NEA for leadership, inspiration, 
and example. They have followed 
all these in patterns of service, re- 
sults of research, and the benefits 
which have come from pioneering 
over rough pathways. 

Thus, the NEA with all of its 
constituent affiliations amply de- 
serves the recognition which is now 
afforded it on this 100th anniver- 
sary. The accomplishments in the 
past century serve to forecast the 
magnificent accomplishments which 
may be expected in the years ahead. 

—Dean M. Schweickhard, presi- 
dent. 


THE National Farmers Union 
salutes the National Education As- 
sociation for 100 years of distin- 
guished service to education and 
the general welfare of the people of 
the United States. The record of 
your organization in support of 
progressive school legislation in the 
various states and the strong fight 
made for the enactment of federal 
support for the nation’s schools 
are in keeping with your great tra- 
dition. 

May your organization continuc 
its championship of truly equal ed- 
ucational opportunity for every 
American child. 

—James G. Patton, president. 


Tue NEA and all its workers in 
the vineyard of better education 
thruout America deserve the grati- 
tude of all citizens who have been 

(Continued on page 204) 
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THIS SUMMER 


INVITES YOU 


TERVWHIERE WEST! 


BURLINGTON is headquarters for Western Travel... your 
guide to scenic splendors and recreational variety. The 
friendly Burlington folks will be glad to help you plan 
an outstanding vacation — and carry that plan through 
to your complete satisfaction. Visit your Burlington rep- 
resentative (or your travel or ticket agent) ...or mail 
coupon for information and free booklets. 


Colorful Colorado 


World - famed resorts ... authentic dude ranches... 
mountain cabins and camps — surrounded by magnificent 
snow-capped mountains: For the vacation of a lifetime, 
Go B m on the new Vista-Dome Denver Zephyr to 


Denver and Colorado Springs. 


Romantic California 
San Francisco . . . Los 
Angeles... Hollywood! For 
scenic thrills, ride the Vista- 
Dome California Zephyr ! 


Dude Ranches 
Real Western Fun on real 
Western ranches in Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Montana. 
You’ll have a wonderful 
time on a Dude Ranch! 


- 


The Pacific Northwest 


The Evergreen Empire... 
reached by the North Coast 
Limited and the Empire 
Builder (both with domes). 


Glorious Glacier Park 


The Land of Shining 
Mountains ... in Montana, 
on the Canadian border. 
Mountain vistas you'll re- 
member forever. 


for Carefree Travel... Congenial Escorted Tours 


You have all the fun... with everything planned and all y NM. ~ 
accommodations reserved and paid for in advance. For a i= 
real carefree vacation, join one of the many excellent 


Magic Yellowstone 

Geysers, boiling pools, 
waterfalls, mountains and 
wild-life. Visit Yellowstone 
via the Cody Road! 


Fascinating Alaska 
Vacation in a land of 
adventure—our last fron- 
tier. Go via the Pacific 
Northwest and the famous 
Inside Passage. 


i 
\ 


escorted tours via Burlington to Western vacationlands. 


Go One Way... Return Another! 


Here’s extra travel pleasure when you visit these vacationlands: Go one way, 
return another—see twice as much, pay no more. Your Burlington represent- 
ative (or travel or ticket agent) will gladly prepare an itinerary to suit your 
needs... or arrange for you to join a congenial tour party if you prefer. 


Stretch Your Vacation with BURLINGTON’S Money-Saving FAMILY FARES! 
for Colorful Free Booklets... MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


Burlington Travel Bureau 
Dept. 112 © 547 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 
Please send free illustrated literature about a vacation in 


rari esasscetigtehiniceliesenaaennelicensintpicnacsscentipapeshamtetninnmnttinigiiniill 


‘Burlington 


Address Phone 


SS a Se ee 
(.] check here for Escorted Tour information 





CONSERVATION 2 


Here's bookiet, 
“Balance in Nature’ 
It may help you 

in teaching i 
your 

boys 


SS . 


why conservation 
is so important. 


This is SO 

understandingly 

told on the 

Junior High level that 

it becomes apparent— 

all life is interdependent 

and without conservation 
consequences are serious... 


Feel relaxred ard ay 


aC x 8% "—36 pages 
= Sketch used here is 
; from the booklet 


and \ a 
girls to see SNE AN 


CLASSES 


OVER 65 PICTURES 


F BALANCE IN NATURE. 
a Most of the illustra- 
prwe are true-life 


\ otos...It i is one of 
\ peg ota eterson’s popu- 
lar basic science ed- 
ucation series. It’s by 
Parker & Buchsbaum. 


SAN 


\ 


To get booklet, described, write to 
CHICAGO NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, 
Chicago 5, Ill. and send 60¢ ppd. 


reyre 7 d! 


The bright, lively flavor and 
pleasant chewing of delicious 


Wrigley’s Spearmint give a little boost 
and help you relax naturally. Try tonight. 


(Continued from page 203) 
benefited from this movement over 
the past century. We salute you for 
adding force and significance, thru 
education, to the American concept 
of a free democracy. 

» —Theodore S. Repplier, presi- 
dent, Advertising Council. 


ON BEHALF of the National 
Grange, I extend sincere congratu- 
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lations to the National Education 
Association as it celebrates its first 
100 years and enters its second 
century of service to our country. 
Over the years, our organizations 
have worked together frequently 
in common cause, and we look for- 
ward to a prolonged continuation 
of this fruitful cooperation. 

In 1874, the original Declaration 
of Purposes of the Grange pro- 


claimed: “‘We shall advance the 
cause of education among ourselves, 
and for our children, by all just 
means within our power.” Toward 
the attainment of this purpose, we 
count on the NEA as our helpful 
ally. 
—Herschel D. Newsom, master. 


From a _ voluntary association 
with an educational program, the 
American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, to a great voluntary 
organization of educators, the Na- 
tional Education Association, spe- 
cial centennial greetings. We too 
are celebrating an anniversary in 
1957—our 75th—and our anniver- 
sary convention theme, Pioneers in 
Progress, might be applied with 
equal felicity to your own associa- 
tion. 

We are proudly conscious that 
many NEA members are also AAUW 
members, and that one of our con- 
vention resolutions reaffirms our 
interest in and intensifies our sup- 
port of “the public schools as essen- 
tial to our democratic way of life.” 
Our congratulations on your first 
century, and our good wishes for 
your next 100 years. 

—Helen D. Bragdon, 
director. 


general 


ON BEHALF of the American In- 
stitute of Architects—which also is 
celebrating its centennial year in 
1957—I am particularly pleased to 
have this opportunity to extend 
congratulations and best wishes for 
the future to the National Educa- 
tion Association on the occasion of 
its 100th anniversary. 

We appreciate the cordial rela- 
tionship that exists between our 
two great organizations and look 
forward to long-continuing coop- 
eration on matters of mutual in 
terest. 

—Leon Chatelain, Jr., president. 


Tue American Vocational Asso-~ 


cation Association observes 
years of service. 
Your century of activity is stud 
ded with contributions to the edw# 
cation of American youth. Because} 
of your professional leadership, 
your earnestness of purpose, and 
your unfailing enthusiasm, boys 


(Continued on page 206) 
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Britannica Junior 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE © CHICAGO Il, ILLINOIS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Dear Friend: 


WORK UNIT WITH PROPS 


When the day of supersonic education arrives, ideas will penetrate young 


minds before the sound of the teacher’s voice can reach the student’s ear. 


Then geography classes will wear space helmets. And history classes will 


board a 58-passenger, 4-motored H. G. Wells time-machine. 


We may be required to wait some few eons before these teaching 
simplifications materialize. Meanwhile, one short cut to the transmission 
of knowledge to the young is to use the reference work that is entirely 
written for the young mind—not merely translated from adult language 


to the language of the young. > 


Britannica Junior is not a translation. It is an original work in “lingua 
juvenalis”. In this it differs from reference works stretched thin to 
cover all ages. 


Best proof of the appeal of Britannica Junior is seeing its unassisted 


use by the young. 


Sincerely, 


(CACon-e, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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“\low | CAN 
— 
AFFORD TO 
“TRAVEL 


“Thanks to The Rainbow— 
Pan Am’s popular world-wide 


tourist service—and the 
Popular World-Wide Plan” 


@ Come summer, budgets need 
not stay teachers from foreign 
travel. Finance your trip with 
the World-Wide Plan—Go Now, 
Pay Later—10% down, the rest 
in up to 20 months. 

Hundreds of schools offer credit 
for educational travel—in and 
out of foreign classrooms. In many 
cases, cost is tax deductible. 

Write for your copy of “Ad- 
venturesin Education,’’ Pan Am’s 
up-to-date travel directory. With 
it you will receive a free trial copy 
of “Pan American World Air- 
ways Teacher.’’ George Gardner, 
Supt. Educational Services, P.O. 
Box 1908, New York 17, N.Y. 


PAN AMERICAN 


WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


(Continued from page 204) 
and girls in the United States today 
have unprecedented educational 
opportunities. 
—M. D. Mobley, executive secre- 
tary. 


ON BEHALF of the members of the 
Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, I pay tribute to 
the National Education Association 
on its 100th anniversary. For a cen- 
tury, the NEA has carried a torch 
which lighted the way to better ed- 
ucation in our country. 

The NEA and acer have worked 
together thru the years on numer- 
ous matters of concern to both or- 
ganizations. The acer has appreci- 
ated the spirit of cooperation which 
enabled each organization to sup- 
port and supplement the efforts of 
the other. 

The NEA can look back with 
pride upon its many accomplish- 
ments thru the century and look 
forward to an even more fruitful 
future. ; 

—Merle Gray, president. 


THE American Medical Asso- 
ciation and the National Education 
Association have enjoyed a long 
and fruitful experience of coopera- 
tion since the formation of the 
Joint Committee on Health Prob- 
lems in Education by the two asso- 
ciations in 1911. 

Few committees have functioned 
so long or so effectively and have so 
much to show for their efforts. Im- 
provements in school lighting, in 
sanitation, in communicable dis- 
ease control, in lunchroom manage- 
ment, in health education, in health 
services to school children, and in 
healthful school living all have 
been promoted by the long-con- 
tinued cooperation between these 
two agencies. 

Contributions of the Joint Com- 
mittee to the literature in the 
school-health field have guided edu- 
cators everywhere and have assisted 
in establishing policies and stand- 
ards which have reacted to the ben- 
efit of the school child. 

We give you our most hearty con- 
gratulations and look forward to 
long-continued cooperation with 
our friends and coworkers, the edu- 
cators. 

—Dr. Dwight H. Murray, presi- 
dent, AMA. 


‘LIBRARIANS 


HARVARD 
SUMMER SCHOO 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
Courses Open to Both 
Men and Women 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 


July 1 - August 21 


EDUCATION 


July 1- August 14 


Special courses for teachers in Government, 
Eastern History, Science, and English Litera 
Scholarships available for Far Eastern His 
and Science courses, and for summer Ma 
of Education program. 

Conferences on Educational Administratic 
Political Geography, and Teaching the Ne 
of Communism in Secondary Schools. b 
series devoted to the drama. 

Extracurricular program includes concerts, te 
student chorus, lectures, dances, and athletij 


activities. 


For Preliminary Announcement write to 
HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


Dept. RR. 2 Weld Hall 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


SUMMER SCHOOL in MEXICO 
MONTERREY TEC 


Member of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
of the Association of Texas Colleges, 
and Accredited by the Texas Educa- 
tion Agency. 

JULY 14 TO AUGUST 24, 1957 


Intensive courses in Spanish and 
English Languages, in Mathematics, 
Liberal Arts, Architecture, Field Ge- 
ography, Folklore, Arts and Crafts. 


Interesting Extracurricular Program 
ESCUELA DE VERANO Y 
DE EXTENSION 


Instituto Tecnolégico de Monterrey 
Monterrey, N. L., México 


TEACHERS & 

interested in 
BOOKS FOR CHILDREN IN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES write to 
PACKAGE LIBRARY 


69-41 Groton St., Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 
An INTERNATIONAL PROJECT sponsored by Ald 
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IT’S A DATE 


Mar. 1-5: Eastern division, Music Edu- 
cators Natl. Conference, NEA. Atlantic 
City. 

Mar. 3-6: 1957 natl. convention, Dept. of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mar. 3-6: 12th annual natl. conference, 
Assn. for Higher Education, NEA. Chi- 


cago. 

Mar. 8-9: Northwest regional confer- 
ence, Dept. of Classroom Teachers, NEA. 
Great Falls, Mont. 

Mar. 14-16: North Central regional con- 
ference, Dept. of Classroom Teachers, 
NEA. Chicago. 

Mar. 15-19: ‘North Central 
MENC, NEA. Omaha. 

Mar. 17-21: 12th annual _ conference, 
Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, NEA. St. Louis. 

Mar. 20-23: 5th natl. convention, Natl. 
Science Teachers Assn., NEA. Cleveland. 

Mar. 24-27: Southwestern division, 
MENC, NEA. Denver. 

Mar. 24-27: Annual meeting, Dept. of 
Elementary School Principals, NEA. Cin- 
cinnati. 

Mar. 27-29: Midwest district, American 
Assn. for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, NEA. Detroit. 

Mar. 28-30: 35th annual meeting, Natl. 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, NEA. 
Philadelphia. 

Mar. 28-30: Southwest regional confer- 
ence, Dept. of Classroom Teachers, NEA. 
Fresno, Calif. 

Mar. 29-Apr. 1: Annual convention, 
Natl. Assn. of Women Deans and Coun- 
selors, NEA. San Francisco. 

Apr. 2-5: Southern district convention 
AAHPER, NEA. Asheville, N. C. 

Apr. 3-5: Northern New England region- 
al conference on administrative leadership 
serving community schools, jointly spon- 
sored by AASA and the Dept. of Rural 
Education, NEA. North Conway, N. H. 

Apr. 3-6: Northwest division, MENC, 
NEA. Boise, Idaho. 

Apr. 4: NEA centennial birthday party. 

Apr. 7-9: Southwest regional conference 
on administrative leadership serving com- 
munity schools, AASA and the Dept. of 
Rural Education, NEA. Oklahoma City. 

Apr. 7-9: Midwest regional conference 
on administrative leadership serving com- 
munity schools, AASA and the Department 
of Rural Education, NEA. Des Moines. 

Apr. 7-11: Eastern district conference, 
AAHPER, NEA. New York. 

Apr. 10-13: Central district convention, 
AAHPER, NEA. St. Louis. 

Apr. 11-13: Northeast regional confer- 
ence, Dept. of Classroom Teachers, NEA. 
Washington, D. C. 

Apr. 13-16: Southwest district conven- 
tion, AAHPER, NEA. Long Beach, Calif. 

Apr. 14-17: Western division, MENC, 
NEA. Pasadena, Calif. 

Apr. 22-26: 19th annual convention, 
American Industrial Arts Assn., NEA. 

(Continued on page 208) 
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All-the-West 


GREATEST 
WESTERN FLEET 


Vacation fun in endless variety 
awaits you. The Colorado Rockies 

. Arizona-Utah National Parks 
... the Grand Canyon... magi- 
cal California...evergreen Pacific 
Northwest...exciting Yellowstone. 

Go from Chicago on famous 
Milwaukee Road trains such as 
the Crty oF DENVER, CITY OF 


Send for free 


@ Cororavo Rockies — Denver — 


Rocky Mt. Nat. Park—Estes Park 
—Colorado Springs—Pike’s Peak 
—Garden of the Gods. 


@® Satt Laxe City— Mormon Capital. 


Arizona-Utah Parks: Zion—Bryce 
Canyon—Cedar Breaks—Grand 
Canyon from the high north rim. 


@ Catirornia-NevADA—Los Angeles 


—San Diego—Hollywood — Santa 
Barbara. San Francisco— Del 
Monte— Monterey— Yosemite— 
Reno—High Sierra— Lake Tahoe. 
Las Vegas’ glittering ‘‘strip’’— 
Hoover Dam. 


H. Sengstacken, The Milwaukee Road 

717 Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 

I am interested in vacations 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 (circle 
Please send free vacation planning litera- 
ture and train folder. 


choices). 


Los ANGELES, CITY oF SAN 
FRANCISCO and the OLYMPIAN 
HIAWATHA. Features include 
dome-diners, Super Domes, lounge 
cars, all-room Pullmans and re- 
served-seat coaches. Round trip 
in coaches little over 2¢ a mile in 
western territory. Big savings on 
circle routings and family fares. 


planning help 


@ Yettowstons Park — geysers — 
great waterfalls and colorful can- 
yon—wild life—Grand Teton Park. 


6 Paciric NortHwEst—Seattle-Ta- 
coma—Puget Sound—Olympic 
National Park—Mt. Rainier in 
sea, ig Portland —Columbia 
River— Mt. Hood—Crater Lake in 
Oregon. 


© Sun VAttey —all-year resort. 


Dupe RANcHES—Rockies or Sierra 
highlands. 


Escortep Tours— anywhere West. 


—_——— ee | 


it 





See how close to children 
health and safety teaching 


comes in 


BL ORY 8 


LIKE 
(Grade 1) 


ME* BEING SIX 


SEVEN OR SO 


(Grade 2) 


FROM EIGHT TO NINE 


(Grade 3) 


new texts in The Basic 
Health and Safety 
Program + CURRICULUM 
FOUNDATION SERIES 


@ Sample pages free on request. 


Ask for #563 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 » 


arvete: me 


Dallas 2 = Palo Alto = Fair Lawn, N 


GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


Earn This Unique Degree: 
MASTER OF ARTS IN LIBERAL STUDIES 


WIDE RANGE 
OF COURSES 
includes: 
American Literature 
Anthropology 
Art 
Astronomy 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Classics 
Economics 
Education 
English Literature 
European Literature 
Geology 
Government 
History 
Mathematics 
Music 
Physics 
Psychology 
AND 
Interdepartmental 
Courses 


No longer must you choose between an M.Ed. and a Master’s 
degree in a single subject. If your purpose is serious and 
you’ are willing to work, you can earn your M.A. by 
studying three or more related subjects—including fields 
new to you. 

The degree of MASTER OF ARTS IN LIBERAL STUDIES 
was established by Wesleyan University in 1953 especially 
for men and women who are teachers, librarians or ad- 
ministrators in public or private schools. The program 
of 30 hours permits work in three or more related subjects 
and may include introductory courses in subjects not 
previously studied. Small classes are taught by a dis- 
tinguished faculty. Courses in Education are not required. 

The best teachers are those whose experience and study 
are wide and thoughtful. The biology teacher who studies 
physics or geology, the English teacher who studies history 
or philosophy extends his general education. Such correla- 
tive study is often more valuable than courses in pedagogy, 
or narrow specialized research. 

The CERTIFICATE OF ADVANCED STUDY is awarded 
upon satisfactory completion of 30 hours beyond the 
Master’s degree. 

Cultural, Recreational Program: Enjoy art, ‘music, tennis, 
swimming, square dancing, tours—or just relax on the 
beautiful campus in the Connecticut hills. 

CLASSES — JULY 3 TO AUGUST 13, 1957 
For Catalog Write: 
J. SAMUEL DALTRY, BOX 39, WESLEYAN STATION 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


(Continued from page 207) 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Apr. 23-27: 35th annual convention of 
the Internatl. Council for Exceptional 
Children, NEA. Pittsburgh. 

Apr. 24-27: Northwest district conven. 
tion, AAHPER, NEA. Great Falls, Mont, 

Apr. 26-30: Southern division, MENC, 
NEA. Miami, Fla. 

Apr. 28-May 10: Protestant-church. lab 
oratory on group development and churd 
leadership, cosponsored by the Natl. Coun. 
cil of Churches and the Natl. Training 
Laboratories, Adult Education Service, 
NEA. Green Lake, Wis. 

May 3-5: Regional conference, Natl, 
Assn. of Educational Secretaries, NEA, 
Minneapolis. 


NEA CENTENNIAL TIMETABLE 


March 24—Historical pageant, DESP con 
vention, Cincinnati. — 

March 30—Phi Delta Kappa-Maryland 
State Teachers conference on “Educa 
tion in a Changing World,” University 
of Maryland. 

April—Special edition of ALA Bulletin, 

April 4—Centennial birthday party. 

April 9—Full premiere of centennial mu 
sic, Song of Democracy, by National 
Symphony Orchestra and Howard Uniy- 
ersity Choir, Constitution Hall, Wash- 
ington, D.C., composer Howard Han- 
son conducting. 

May—Convention edition of state jour 
nals; publication of NEA: The Firs 
Hundred Years (special NEA edition) 
by Edgar B. Wesley. 

June 16-22—Centennial celebration for 
business education, Baker Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas. 

June 30-July 5—Centennial convention in 
Philadelphia, presentation of centennial 
composition, “Song of Democracy,” by 
Howard Hanson, commemorative stamp, 
FTA ceremonies at the Athenaeum, cen- 
tennial festival, NEA tours, and exhibits 

November—Special volume of Proceedings 

November 10-16—American Education 
Week. 

Thruout the Year—Use of centennial film 
A Desk for Billie; and promotion d 
community discussion programs thm 
the leaflet, To Consider Education im 
a Changing World. (For further infor 
mation, write NEA centennial office 
at NEA headquarters.) 


Except as indicated, the following new 
publications may be ordered from the 
NEA or its units, 1201 16th St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 

A Critical Analysis of Driver Educa 
tion Research. Prepared by the NEA 
Research Division in _ collaboration 
with the National Commission of 
Safety Education. Analyzes and sum 
marizes studies. Order from NEA. 
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Group Games for Girls and Women. 
Second (revised) edition designed as 
an aid to teachers and recreational 
leaders. 1957. 32p. 50¢. National Sec- 
tion for Girls and Women’s Sports, 
AAHPER. 

How Good Is Public School Adult 
Education—Actually? A discussion and 
action guide for the development of 
stronger adult-education programs in 
local communities. 1957. 4p. Single 
copies free. National Association of 
Public School Adult Educators. 

Promoting Home _ Economics in 
School Programs by Ruth C. Cowles 
and Alberta D. Hill. Written in ob- 
servance of the centennial of the NEA 
and the 30th anniversary of the Dept. 
of Home Economics. 1957. 16p. 25¢. 
Order from NEA. 

Rankings of the States. (Replaces 
Educational Differences Among the 
States.) Presents 32 tables of data on 
educational attainment of the popula- 
tion, salaries of school personnel, finan- 
cial support of public schools, and the 
like; and ranks the states on each item. 
1957. 2lp. 25¢. Research Division. 
Order from NEA. 

Research for Curriculum Improve- 
ment. Designed to help teachers and 
others carry out research. The research 
process itself is described in detail. 
1957. 360p. $4. Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 

Safeguarding the Advance. A four- 
color illustrated booklet defining the 
Defense Commission’s contribution to 
the centennial theme. 1957. 8p. Free 
in limited quantities. Defense Com- 
mission. 

The Superintendent as Instructional 
Leader. The American Association of 

(Continued on page 210) 


(December 1-31, 1956) 


Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 3 
New Jersey .... 75 
New York 71 
North Carolina 22 
Ohio 29 
Oklahoma 13 
Oregon oan 
Pennsylvania 257 
South Carolina 17 
Tennessee 22 
Texas ae 
Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

Foreign 
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This is 
your yeat 
for travel 


‘ 


90 TRAILWAY 


This is the year to take advantage of the many travel features offered by 
Trailways. Luxurious air-conditioned Thru-Liner coaches (many with rest- 
rooms) will speed you swiftly and safely to your destination — without a change 


of bus, or transfer of baggage. 


FREE tour planning is a special service of Trailways, so that your travel will 
be easy, relaxing, and enjoyable. Whether you are interested in an individually 
planned vacation, an escorted tour, or a charter coach trip for your group, just 
mail the coupon below and we'll send full color folders to help you get started! 


The Only Adequate 
Vision-Screening Tests 
available to Schools 


including Usable-Vision tests both at 
far point and reading distances; Ver- 
tical and Lateral Imbalance tests 
both for far point and reading dis- 
tance; Suppression tests; Depth Per- 
ception tests; Color tests. 


Approved for use in MORE THAN 
3,500 SCHOOL SYSTEMS, AND IN 
MORE THAN 4,000 INDUSTRIES, 
enabling them to refer children and 
workers who need visual care to 
proper vision specialists, for analysis 
and professional eye care. 


Used widely to investigate the 
visual factor in reading difficulties. 
Extra nurses or teachers can be 
trained quickly; manual furnished. 


The complete Visual-Survey con- 
sists of a precision built instrument 
with lenses corrected for color and 
spherical aberration, new Durastyle 
test cards, a graphic profile record 
form that gives a vivid over-all pic- 
ture of the subject’s visual skills. 


Write for circular. 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 


KEYSTONE 


VISUAL-SURVEY SERVICE 


SEE AMERICA AT SCENERY LEVEL 


Products, Inc. 


World’s Largest 
Manufacturer of 
Pencil Sharpeners 
and Staplers 


Salutes the 


NEA 
on its 100th 
Anniversary 


APSCO Products, Inc. 


Los Angeles, California 
Rockford, Illinois 
Toronto, Canada 
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School Administrators’ 1957 yearbook 
provides ideas to help school leaders 
gain a new perspective, 484p. $5. AASA. 

Civil Defense Education thru Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools. Pre- 
pared by the NEA Commission on 
Safety Education. Tells what schools 
can do to protect children and youth 
in the event of a natural or man-made 
disaster and how to educate them to 
meet such an emergency. 1956. 36p. 
Single copies free. Order from Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


SUMMER SESSION 
FIRST TERM 


faculty 


UNDERGRADUATE WORK 


SECOND TERM 
June 17-July 20/ July 22-Aug. 24 


GRADUATE STUDY with distinguished 


in more 


INEXPENSIVE 


Ornper materials of the NEA and its de- 
partments from the Association at 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Cash 
must accompany orders for $1 or less. 


NEA Centennial Materials 


Order these free items from the NEA 
cenitennial office: 

NEA Centennial Birthday Party Kit. 
Ideas.for your local NEA birthday party, 
April“? 1957. One free copy to any group. 

Centennial Poster. 17” x 22”. 

Centennial Seal. Explains seal and _ its 
use. Provides basic copy for reproducing 
seal in one, two, three, or four colors. Ip. 

The First Hundred Years. A pageant 
based upon the NEA History by Mildred 
Sandison Fenner and Yesterday at NEA by 
Beatrice M. Gudridge. Pageantry, script, 
and dramatic sequences by Merrill B. Van 
Pelt. 1957. 50p. Available after March 24. 

The Local Association Helps Observe 
NEA’s 100th Year. Local Association Ac- 
tivities Leaflet (No. 23). 4p. 

Moving Freedom Forward. Booklist pre- 
pared by the Joint Committee of the NEA 
and the Amérigan Library Assn. in recog- 
nition of NEA® centennial. Calls attention 
of Americans to selected books on various 
aspects of edugation. Reprinted by Double- 


day and Co. from Jan. 1957 ALA Bulle 
4p. Available also from public libra 

NEA Centennial Celebration: 
School and College Students. Suggesti 
for student participation. Ip. 

NEA Centennial Tours. Outline of t 
el opportunities for participants in 
1957 NEA centennial convention. Ip, 

The NEA _ Centennial—Who, W 
When, Where, How. A general outline 
the overall program. 4p. 

The NEA in Review by Beatrice Ha 
and Corma Mowrey. Skit dealing 
the work of the NEA to improve 
schools. 12p. Sample copy free. 

NEA News March 1, 1957 Special ¢ 
tennial-convention preview. Centerspre 
opens into a convention poster. 4p. 

Threads of a Century. Collection 
quotable statements about the history 
American schools since the founding 
NEA. Suitable for fillers and radio- 
spots. 

To Consider Education in a Chan 
World. To help civic organizations pi 
meetings on topics vital to school 
community. 12p. Single copies free. 

“How-to-Do-It” Conference for C 
munity Group Leaders. Flyer to acco 
pany NEA pamphlet, To Consider Ed 
tion in a Changing World. 

Education in a Changing World. G 
eral announcement of above pamphl 
which describes a project to involve Amer 
icans in an evaluation of thei? schools. Ip 

Use the NEA Centennial Meter Sloga 

(Continued on page 212) 


ALWAYS AVAILABLE .... 


YOUR NEA Journal... 


When you use the new 
NEA JOURNAL Binder 
ORDER YOURS TODAY WHILE 


THE SUPPLY LASTS! 


than 1000 outstanding courses 


LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RE- 
SEARCH facilities of highest quality NEA JOURNAL 


| @ Especially designed for the NEA 
, 
SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and INSTITUTES a 
' | 
| 


Journal 


® Durable, green leatherette with 


lettering, h 
RECREATION—symphony and other ee ne 


concerts — plays — excursions — lectures 
— golf — tennis — swimming — fishing — 
—campus in an outstanding cultural 
center located in the cool and refreshing 
Land of 10,000 Lakes 


For Bulletin write 
Dean of Summer Session, 
718 Johnston Hall 


® Simple, foolproof, metal locking 
device 


@ Permanent record 


@ Single copies easily slipped out 
without unfastening blades 


@ Holds one year’s issues 


© Opens flat 


$3.00 EACH Address: NEA Binder Sales 


(two for $5.00) 1201 16th Street, N.W. 
All Prices Postpaid Washington 6, D. C. 


Payment Must Accompany Order 
Please send .. NEA Journal Binders at $3.00 (2 for $5.00) to: 


UNIVERSITY or MINNESOTA 
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FROM VOLUME 9 


OF CHILDCRAFT— 











THE SKY ABOVE US' 
BROUGHT DOWN 
TO EARTH 


Use Childcraft to Stimulate 
Young Imaginations 
in the Primary Grades 


Childcraft puts a child’s natural interest to work in 
helping to expand his knowledge. The wonder of 
the universe, even the probability of interplanetary 
travel, is clearly explained in language he can under- 
stand. Scientific facts, interestingly illustrated and 
simply described, will help provide your class with a 
rich and broad understanding of the world about us. - i . 
7 The factual, fascinating experiments are both delight- ge SF oS A 


ful and instructive. Childcraft is a help every teacher 


should have, whether it is in science, art, music, 
Send for your Free copy of 


social studies, literature, or things to make and do. 
“Childcraft is Basic to the School! Program” 


ut 


Mr. Jack Cary 

Childcraft, Dept. 3103 

Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois 

I would like to know more about how Childcraft can be 
useful in my everyday classroom work. Please send me 
the informative pamphlet which reveals actual experi- 
ences other teachers have enjoyed with Childcraft. 
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nom FAarM 1 Feast 


America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


The wonderful variety of foods we enjoy today is made possible 
by fast refrigerator car service provided by the railroads. Fresh 
and frozen meats, vegetables, fruits and dairy products reach us 
from distant farmlands by railroad — giving us a wider choice 


of fine foods than ever before. 


AT RRR 


ef 
F 4 


All year round, refrigerated carloads of 
lettuce, peas, melons, oranges and scores 
of other fruits and vegetables — from all 
over the country — arrive at processing 
plants or city markets, on the way to 
stores in your neighborhood. 


Refrigerator cars are usually cooled by 
cakes of ice stored in bunkers at both 
ends, Sometimes, crushed ice is sprayed 
over the foods. Many cars are mechani- 
cally refrigerated, providing zero tem- 
peratures when needed. 


Carrying fresh food toa hungry America 
is another example of how the railroads 
serve the nation every day — swiftly, 
safely, and economically! 


. Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6G, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 29, 


212 


Fresh meats are chilled or frozen and 
wrapped at the packing plants, then 
loaded into cars whose temperatures are 
carefully controlled. These cars — “big 
brothers” of your kitchen refrigerator — 
hold up to 80,000 pounds each. 


In winter, certain foods — potatoes, for 
instance—must actually be heated rather 
than cooled, to prevent them from freez- 
ing! Burners placed inside the cars or 
slung underneath keep the air at the 
proper temperature. 


Best wishes to 
the membership of the 
National Education Association 
on its centennial 


anniversary! 


é 


Announces slogan, provides copy for 
ting a rubber stamp made, and 
where die may be obtained. Ip. 

You and the NEA Centennial. Te 
those outside the field of educatic 
participate in the 100th anniversai 
the organized teaching professioy 
America, 4p. 


Orper these inexpensive items from 
NEA or the address given: 

Centennial Birthday Party Prog 
Cover. 834” x 534”. Printed in four o@ 
5¢ each in packages of 50. Quantity 
count. 

NEA Centennial Seal Stickers. One 
in diameter, gold paper with seal ¢ 


birthday-party place cards, letters, 
elsewhere. $1 per 100. Quantity dised 

NEA Centennial Song Book. Pockevg Libre 
collection of popular songs of the cent 
plus “Sail—Sail Thy Best, Ship of 
mocracy,” excerpt from Howard 
son’s centennial composition. 15¢ per ¢ 
Quantity discount. 

NEA Journal. Centennial editi 
March 1957. 96p. 50¢ per copy. Quant 
discount. 

Paper Napkins. Decorated with cen 
nial seal and theme. Four colors. Tea 
napkins 75¢ per 100; dinner-size, $1. 

Place Mats. Decorated with centen 
seal in four colors. 11” x 14”. $2 per 
Quantity discount. 

Song of Democracy by Howard Han 
NEA centennial composition. Cantata 
rangement for chorus and piano. 
formance time approximately 12 min. § 
$1. Orchestra parts may be rented 
the publisher. Order from Carl Fisd 
Inc., 62 Cooper Sq., New York 3. 

NEA publications listed below are 
special interest in the centennial year 
The American School Superintend 
American Assn. of School Administrat 
yearbook for 1952. Indicates developme 
of the superintendency to professio 
status thru 100 years, as well as trends 
salaries, tenure, and working conditie 

663p. S54. AASA. 

Landmarks in American Educati 
History. Centerspread. NEA JOURNAL, 
1957. 5¢. No orders for less than $1. N 

NEA Code of Ethics. Large, two-co 
poster, 17” x 22”. Single copies, 10¢. Q 
tity discount. NEA Committee on Prof 
sional Ethics. 

Toward New Horizons. Points out t 
demand for increased services and whi 
the NEA could do under the proposed 6 
panded program. Preprints of this artid 
(NEA Journat, Feb. 1957) are avail 
free from the Membership Division. A 
three weeks for quantity orders. 

A Voice Worth Listening To by 
M. Rhind. Reminiscences about the 
ucational Policies Commission. Repti 
from Nov. 1956 NEA Journac. 3p. Fre 
Order from EPC. 

Yesterday at NEA by Beatrice M. G 
ridge. Illustrated history of how NEA 
built a profession and enriched a nati 
Reprinted from the NEA _ Centenni 
Handbook, 1956-57, as a special contri 
tion of the Natl. School Public Relatio# 
Assn. 32p. 25¢. NSPRA. 
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Interesting Adult Books of 1956 
for Young People 


Mosr of our booklists this year are com- 
ing to the JourNat thru the cooperation 
of the Joint Committee of the NEA and 
the American Library Association. 

This month’s list was compiled by the 
Book Selection Committee of the Associa- 
tion of Young People’s Librarians, which 
included Mildred E. Baumann, Lincoln 
Library, Springfield, Ill; Barbara J. 
EB Duree, ALA Booklist; Sue Gondek, Carne- 
gie Free Library, Tucson; Jane Man- 
thorne, Public Library, Boston; Marian L. 
Trahan, young people’s librarian, Public 
Library, Oakland, California; and Audrey 
C. Biel, Public Library, Detroit, who is 
chairman of the committee. 

The committee nominated 34 titles 
which were sent to 22 other youth librar- 
ians to help make a final selection. 

At Home in India, Cynthia Bowles. The 
experiences of an ambassador’s daughter 
who learned to appreciate the culture of 
India and tried to understand its prob- 
lems. 1956. 180p. illus. $3. (3) 

Bears in My Kitchen, Margaret Merrill. 
A Chicago girl who married a forest rang- 
wm cr tells many amusing and exciting epi- 
sodes from their life in the U.S. national 
parks. 1956. 249p. illus. $3.95. (8) 

Coast of Coral, Arthur Charles Clarke. 
Entertaining and informative account of 
the delights and dangers of skin-diving 
along the Great Barrier Reef. 1956. 208p. 
illus. $5. (4) 

Girl He Left Behind, Marion Hargrove. 
Andy exchanges the life of a pampered 
dvilian for that of a private in the new 
peace-time army. A story full of humor. 
1956. 191p. $2.95. (11) 

Greenwillow, Beatrice Joy Chute. Un- 
usually fine country background enriches 
this delightful fantasy of a home-loving 
young man who feels himself destined to 
be a bachelor vagabond. 1956. 237p. illus. 
$3.50. (2) 

H.M.S. Ulysses, Alistair MacLean. Vivid 
depiction of the sacrifices and courage of 
the exhausted, half-frozen crew of an Eng- 
lish cruiser on World War II convoy duty 
in the Arctic. 1956. 316p. $3.95. (1) 

Harry of Monmouth, A. Margery 
Maughan. The colorful world of 15th- 
century England comes alive in_ this 
dramatic story of the boisterous young 
prince who became King Henry V. 1956. 
440p. $4.50. (10) 

High, Wide, and Lonesome, Hal Glen 
Borland. A young boy’s growth in matu- 
tity and self-reliance as his family braves 
the hardships of homesteading on the 
Colorado plains. 1956. 25lp. $3.75. (6) 

Jubilee, John Brick. A Yankee captain 
sacrifices friendship and love as an intense 
sense of duty inspires him to shape a 
gteen regiment into one of the great fight- 


(Continued on page 215) 
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U. S. © AFRICA ® ALASKA © HAWAII © MEXICO ® CENTRAL & SOUTH AMERICA 


NEA TOURS 


YOUR MAGIC CARPET TO FAR-AWAY PLACES 


GROUP & INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 
ACADEMIC CREDIT 


Division of Travel Service 


For itineraries and 
other information=write 


Department J 
National Education Association 


1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C, 


PACIFIC CIRCLE ¢ WEST INDIES * EUROPE ¢ CANADA ¢ ROUND THE WORLD 


Bobbs-Merrill presents 
a new book on reading 
instruction— 


READING IN CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 


by William H. Burton 
and others 

oe 
A stimulating and informative 
book for students preparing to 
teach and for teachers in service 

* 
Utilizes the latest research on 
trends, programs, and methods 

«* 
Covers all the essentials of read- 
ing development and instruction, 
and treats topics partially or com- 
pletely neglected in other publi- 
cations 

* 
Provides abundant suggestions, 
devices, and aids for everyday 
teaching 


* 
More than 600 pages—Illustrated 
Correspondence invited 


THE 
BOBBS-MERRILL CO., Inc. 


730 N. Meridian St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF MIAMI 


Invites you to attend stimulating 
summer classes and workshops 


1—AT CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 


Two Six-Week Summer Sessions 
June 17-July 24; July 26-Aug. 30 
Over 450 graduate and undergraduate 

degree courses in 
Arts and Sciences Engineering 
Business Administration Law 
Education Music 
Workshops in 


Film and Television 
Food and Meal Management 
Human Relations 


2—AT BURNSVILLE, N. C. 


Parkway Playhouse and Art Workshop 
July 2-August 13 


3—AT OAXACA, MEXICO 


Workshop in Latin American Cultures 
June 17-July 24 

For information on courses, workshops, 

costs and housing, mail coupon today: 


Director of Summer Sessions 

University of Miami, Dept. N 

Coral Gables 46, Florida 

Please send Bulletin on summer programs to: 





What's wrong with this picture? 


Whether he is reading comics or 
doing homework, good lighting 
is important. It is lacking here! 


Here is what the N.E.A. has to 


say on this subject: 
“Teachers should try to help 
pupils develop intelligent hab- 
its of reading, writing and do- 
ing other close visual tasks.” 
To help you foster good habits 
in your pupils’ use of light, the 
Better LIGHT Better SIGHT 


Bureau offers 4 programs of 
supplementary teaching aids, 
These are written for: 


1—Sth and 6th grades 
2—7th, 8th, 9th grade Science 
Classes 

3—Home Economics Classes 

4—Industrial Arts Classes 
These programs provide special 
instructional materials, visual 
aids and suggested activities for 
each of these 4 groups. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION about these educational publica- 
tions, inquire at your local electric service company or write: 


Better LIGHT Better Sight Bureau 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


We salute the N.E.A. on its 100th Anniversary! 


LIPPINCOTT 


extends its sincere congratulations 
to the National Education Association 
on its 100th anniversary .. . 


OUR AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


by 
Stanley E. Dimond and Elmer F. Pflieger 


In seven units of concise organization 
and colorful illustrations, OUR AMERI- 
CAN GOVERNMENT takes the senior 
high schoo] student through the govern- 
mental rights and responsibilities that 
have become his heritage. Emphasis is 
first given to the foundations of our 
government, and then traced through 
the federal, state and local levels, with 
attention devoted to the problems con- 
fronting each. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Chicago @ Philadelphia @ Atlanta @ Dallas @ Toronto 


FROM THE Baldiosallonn 
SEATING 


FAMILY OF FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Students spend about 15,000 hours in school, from 
kindergarten through college. They need the best- 
designed school furniture you can give them. 
American Seating’s CLASSMATE@ line, for ex- 
ample, excels for classroom use — improves teacher 
guidance and control, student learning. Note con- 
venient corner entry to book-box on this unit, also 
self-adjusting back on chair. Write for free full- 
color catalog! American Seating Company, Grand 
Rapids 2, Mich. World’s Leader in Public Seating. 


Close-up of No. 540 
chair, No. 549 table 


FOR VOCATION 
VACATION | 


VARIETY duiitie 


SUMMER SESSIONS - 1957 


You'll enjoy your summer in Oregon' Combine scholasti¢ 
achievement on an Oregon Campus with a variety of vacation 
activities in this land of inviting ocean beaches, towering snow- 
capped mountains, vast forests, sweeping plains This year it’s 
OREGON for scholastic achievement and vacation variety! 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Corvallis 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
Eugene 
PORTLAND SESSION 
Portland 


June 18 to Aug. 9 


For catalogs and detailed information write to 
Director of Summer Sessions 


Oregon State System of Higher Educati 


Room 204A7, 1620 S. W. Park, Portland 1, Or 
Authorized by the OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCA 


June 11- August 2 
Post Session August 5 to 16 or 23 


EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE, La Gra 
June 18- August 9 
Post Session August 12-30 


OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 


Monmouth: June 18- August 9 
Post Session August 12-23 
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(Continued from page 213) 
Hing units of the Civil War. 1956. 320p. 
‘ 453.95. (1) 
Leap Through the Curtain, George 
i Mikes. True and exciting narrative about 
i 4 famous Hungarian ballet dancers and 
‘ their flight from behind: the iron curtain. 
1956. 223p. illus. $3.50. (2) 
Long Walk, Slavomir Rawicz. A well- 
st- tld account of ‘human endurance and 
heroism concerning seven escapees from a 
X- Siberian slave-labor camp. 1956. 239p. 
$3.50. (4) 
Men, Rockets, and Space Rats, Lloyd 
Mallan. Detailed, absorbing report on 
recent developments in American aeronat- 





















ll- tics told in terms of the men who made 
ad them. 1956. 335p. illus. $5.95. (9) 
g Miracle in the Mountains, Harnett 


Thomas Kane. Inspiring story of Martha 
Berry's efforts to bring education to poor 
thildren of the Georgia mountains. 1956. 
20p. $3.95. (1) 
My Lord, What a Morning, Marian 
derson. A sincere and dignified auto- 
ography of a great woman and a great 
ist. 1956. 312p. illus. $5. (11) 
Nun’s Story, Kathryn Cavarly Hulme. 
fer a devoted and challenging nursing 
er in Africa, a Belgian nun faces a 
ajor decision. A personal narrative of in- 
pr conflict. 1956. 339p. $4. (7) 

Old Yeller, Frederick Benjamin Gipson. 
About an ugly, ornery mongrel dog who'd 
kle anything from an angry bear to a 
mad wolf in order to save his Texas fron- 
tier family. 1956. 158p. illus. $2.75. (4) 
Profiles in Courage, John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. Courageous decisions of eight 
American statesmen. 1956. 266p. illus. 
3.50. (4) 
Single Pebble, John Richard Hersey. 
4 young American engineer’s eventful 
journey by junk up the Yangtze River in 
igeearch of a site for a dam symbolizes the 
montrast between East and West. 1956. 
“7 M8ip. $3. (5) 

ma Souvenir, Margaret Truman. These 
iniscences of a famous White House 
laughter reveal a very likable and typical 
American girl. 1956. 365p. illus. $3.95. (8) 
The Wreck of the Mary Deare, Ralph 
Hammond-Innes. A first-rate tale of sus- 
se, betrayal, and heroism involving the 
discovery of a drifting, deserted ship in 
the English Channel. 1956. 296p. $3.75. 
(5) 


5 7 Publishers 


(1) Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 Madison 
ive., New York 22. 
(2) E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 4th 
ar it's Ave., New York 10. 
ty! (3) Harcourt, Brace, & Co., 383 Madi- 
fon Ave., New York 17. 
hiand:| (4) Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16. 

+23 (5) Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison 
Grandegive., New York 22. 

(6) J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington 
§q., Philadelphia 5. 

(7) Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., 
Boston 6. 

(8) McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
nd St., New York 36. 

(9) Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., 
New York 18. 
(10) William Sloane Associates, Inc., 
25 4th Ave., New York 16. 

(11) The Viking Press, Inc., 625 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. 
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FLY TWA Ct epe 


... for study or fun abroad! 


TWA’s Travel and Study Tours take you to 
21 cultural centers abroad. Study at 
universities in Europe . . . the Middle and Far 
East. Or tour by station wagon and 

private motor coach .. . attend world- 

famed festivals . . . really get to know 

distant lands! And with TWA’s 

Time-Pay Plan, you can fly now 

for only 10% down... take 
20 months to pay. Call 

your TWA travel agent 

or the nearest TWA office. 


FLY THE FINEST 


ry TWA. 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 











You’ll also 
want to 
visit: 


SEATTLE 
Metropolitan, 
glamorous 
seaport 


McNARY DAM 
Photogenic, 
scenic wonder 


OLYMPIC 
NATIONAL PARK 
Scenic 
mountains, 
fishing 


LAKE CHELAN 
Swimming, boat- 
ing, sun-bathing 





Apple blossoms near Yakima 
Stroll through Yakima Orchards in 
WASHINGTON STATE 


i 
' 
\ 
H 
i 
tour 
A change of scene this year for summer school* as well as Capitol 
H 
1 


OLYMPIA 


buildings, 
gardens 


a lift of spirits await you everywhere in Washi n State. 
Scenery, sports, sightseeing—so many things to do and see. 














WASHINGTON STATE ADVERTISING COMMISSION 
Room 3358, Dept. J1, Administration 
Bidg., Olympia, Washington. 

Please send me your FREE natural 
color booklet on Washington State. 


ROS iiscerensurcegeereiennciirintatedmangiipene 


SEND TODAY — for this 
beautiful, full-color booklet 
picturing Washington State 
vacation attractions: 7 
Yours for the asking: 
other booklets describing your special 


interest in: 
RECREATION _ [ } PHOTOGRAPHY 
CRUISING INTAINS and PARKS 
FISHING Check the ones you want) 


*Check here if you'd like special summer 
school information 





PLEASE PRINT 


George Peabody College 


for 


Teachers 


offers you a choice of 


TWO 


Summer Programs 


The Full 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 7 - August 12 
16 hours graduate credit 


The Completely New 


MID-SUMMER 
SESSION 


June 24 - July 27 


8 hours graduate credit 


Long distinguished in the teacher- 
training field, George Peabody 
College for Teachers organizes its 
SUMMER SCHOOL to meet the 
professional and calendar needs 
of teachers, librarians, principals, 
superintendents, supervisors, and 
other public and private school 
personnel. 


Write today for 
NEW CATALOG 


describing the opportunities of- 
fered you by PEABODY COL- 
LEGE’S new venture, THE MID- 
SUMMER SESSION. Address: 
Director of Admissions 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 


EUROPE 


14 countries, $1283 all-inclusive 
Summer 1957 conducted tours: 8 weeks (54 
days in Europe). All tours by air round-trip. 
ard & Scandinavia incl. Private luxury bus, 
Ist class rail, North Sea crossing by steamer. 
Depart from ‘New York: 14, 21 June. 


KNIGHT TOURS (NE) 
Prof. Loring D. Knecht 


(French Dept. St. Olaf College) 
P.O. Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota 


SUMMER SCHOOL TEACHERS 
REMEDIAL & CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
need to know a simple scientific method of 
teaching phonics. Send for free literature 

about The Phonovisual Method. 


PHONOVISUAL PRODUCTS 

Box 5626 Washington 16, D. C. 
“The Method you have outlined always does 
the trick. Sister Mary Theresette, Directress, 
Notre Dame Reading Cli 


FOR THE CENTENNIAL 


@ This month’s “Here’s an Idea” 
items have been prepared by the 
NEA Centennial Office. Write to 
that office (1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C.) for materials 
and further information. See also 
“Free or Inexpensive’ listings in 
this issue, page 210. 


Light the Candles! 


THe centennial birthday party of 
the NEA, set for April 4, is sched- 
uled as one of the first nationwide 
events of the centennial year. 

An NEA Centennial Birthday 
Party Kit to help local leaders plan 
their birthday parties is available 
(one free copy to any group) from 
the NEA Centennial Office. 


Library Events 


Tue April ALA Bulletin will be 
a special NEA centennial issue de- 
veloped by the joint committee of 
the NEA and the American Library 
Association. The committee sug- 
gests that now is the time to pass 
along the word urging librarians to 
join in the:NEA centennial-celebra- 
tion activities. 

Here are a few ideas for library 
events planned in close cooperation 
with schools and citizens groups in 
state and local communities: exhi- 
bits of library resources on educa- 
tion, exhibits on the local school 
situation, open-house receptions 
honoring school personalities, par- 
ticipation in local school celebra- 
tions, and discussion meetings in 
the library on school problems. 


Pageantry and Skits 


DRAMATIC interpretations of both 
NEA and school history are being 
staged by schools and by state and 
local associations as well as NEA 
departments. The productions run 
from light musical comedy, such as 
Ohio’s Education Is a Wonderful 
Thing, to very ambitious pageant- 
ry. Short skits, such as Colorado’s 
Happy Birthday to NEA and The 
NEA in Review, are popular. 

The Department of Elementary 
School Principals is preparing The 
First Hundred Years, a major two- 


a Many teachers say this is their 
favorite New York hotel. 
Convenient to Columbia Univer- 
sity for summer courses, yet away 
from the congestion of midtown. 
Only 10 minutes from Times 
Square or Rockefeller Center. 
Overlooks historic Hudson River 

. roof solarium . . . swimming 
pool . . « reasonably priced res- 
taurant . . . 800 rooms .. . 800 
baths . . . 800 radios. 


Daily from be 75 single $5.00 double. 
Enclose this ad for special weekly rates. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET D 


“Faris 


S7th Street & West End Ave., New York 


ss vos ton 1398 


BED we] AROUND uc WORLD 


11 superb escorted tours. Year-around depar- 
tures. 30-161 Days by air from $1998; by 
steamer from $1398. Orient tours from $998. .. 


Europ e 30-99 Days fr. $598 a 


Join one of our famous ‘‘Odyssey Tours’’ thru 
all parts of Europe, Near East, etc. Save up te 
30% on off-season departures. No gieater value 
anywhere. Rates from N.Y. 


AFRI 35-75 Days fr8 1998 NS 


See the best of Africa on our Cape to Cairo 
safaris. By air from N.Y. 6 times yearly. See 
more, spend less. Rates from N.Y. 

STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost Adventure 2 Study 
Trips to ‘'Everywhere’’.60 Day European trips 
incl. steamer from $525. 


“For the Young of All Ages" 


& TA Ask Your Travel Agent 


Dept. N3 
Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y., Murray Hill 2-654) 
JUST PUBLISHED 


PSYCHOLOGY 
for LIVING 


by EUGENE H. SLOANE 


Part 1: Changing Our Habits 

Part 2: Nervous Tension 

Part 3: Self-discovery 
@ Makes psychology understandable and 
applicable to the problems of living to- 
day: giving up smoking, getting along 
with people, outwitting worry, releasing 
tension, increasing mental efficiency, 
thinking creatively, etc. 
e@ “Here is a book of little more than 
40,000 words that covers the subject of 
personality improvement better than 
most works four times its length. No one 
can study and apply it and not develop 
more workable relations with others 
and with himself.” Netson ANTRIM 
Crawrorp, The Kansas City Star. 


$3.00 


Mound the 


At bookstores or order direct 


THE OWL PRESS 


ANNAPOLIS MARYLAND 
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hour production, for its Cincinnati 
convention, March 24. Copies of 
the script will be available free 
after the convention. 


Historical Review of Schools 


Tue Delaware Centennial Com- 
mittee is gathering the history of 
the schools of the state. Committee 
members have arranged for a teach- 
er in each school district to study 
his district and write its story. 

Until all the districts are re- 
ported, the Wilmington Journal 
has agreed to publish one of the 
stories each week. Then the com- 
mittee will bind a collection of the 
reports and have a complete history 
of the Delaware schools. 


Dramatizing School History 


Tue New Mexico School Review 
is carrying on a running debate 
about where the first public school 
was built in the state—just to stimu- 
late interest in school history as 
part of the centennial. Volunteer 
proponents of various theories are 
given space alternately. Champions 
have appeared for Raton, Las 
Vegas, Albuquerque, and Santa Fe. 
The “feuding” is to be resolved 
when a “winner” is selected next 
fall. 


Mailings Publicize Centennial 


ScHOOLs that use meter mailing 
may employ the NEA centennial 
meter slogan on all mail thruout 
1957. They may even induce busi- 
ness organizations in the commu- 
nity—utilities, dairies, department 
stores—to use the slogan. The die is 
available from local Pitney-Bowes 
service representatives. 

Schoo] letterheads can feature the 
centennial in a variety of ways, in- 
cluding the use of the centennial 
seal in one or more colors. 


Floats and Exhibits 


FLoats in parades and exhibits 
at county fairs may serve the dual 
purpose of attracting favorable at- 
tention to your school and of fea- 
turing the centennial theme. 

Coolidge (Ariz.) and Albuquer- 
que teachers have already placed 
floats in parades. The Whitfield 
County local unit of the Georgia 
Education Association and _ the 
Chautauqua County Teachers As- 
sociation (Kans.) have arranged ex- 
hibits at county fairs. 
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Canada from the Scenic Domes of 


The Canadian 


Canada’s only stainless steel stream- 
liner takes you along the Banff-Lake 
Louise Route through 2,881 miles of 
ever-changing scenery. 


Step aboard The Canadian and enter a 
new vacation world! Relax in your 
comfortable armchair. Stroll to the 
Mural Lounge for refreshments. Enjoy 
a light meal in the Skyline Coffee Shop, 
or the finest Canadian cuisine in the 
Deluxe Dining Room Car. 


Whether you go coach, tourist, or first 
class, every seat is reserved at no extra 
fare. The Canadian is in daily service 
throughout the year between Montreal 
and Vancouver and Toronto and 
Vancouver. See your travel agent or 
Canadian Pacific in principal cities in 
the U. S. and Canada. 


Canadian Pacific 


“THE CHILDHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS SERIES” 


in the special School Edition 


The first eighty volumes in this nationally recognized series were available 
in the special School Edition as of January 1, 1956. Ten further volumes 
in the School Edition were published as of September 1, 1956. 


Ernie Pyle 

Jim Bridger 

Jim Thorpe 

Mary Todd Lincoln 
Matthew Calbraith Perry 


Nathanael Greene 
Rachel Jackson 

Samuel Morse 
Tecumseh 

William Henry Harrison 


@ Pre-bound, with McCain side sewing. Washable cloth 


@ “Low-vocabulary-level, wide-interest-range content” 


@ Popular usage in Grades 4 through 9 


@ Favorite story volumes serving areas of reading—independent, remedial 
or corrective, school library. Serving wide curricular purposes 


@ Per volume: List Price, $1.48; Net School Price, $1.11, f.o.b. publisher 


Feel free to request School Edition descriptive literature and order 
blanks—either for direct purchase or “on approval, subject to 


return.” 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


730 North Meridian Street 
Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


468 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N.Y. 
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Attend 
Summer School a: the 


UNIVERSITY 


of COLORADO 


Typical Residence Hall 


Enjoy study and vocation pleasures in invigorating 
summer climcte, in view of snow-capped pecks. 
Week-end hikes, guided mountain climbs, bus trips 
ever scenic highways, steck fries, square dances, 
etc. 800 courses leading to graduate and under- 
graducte degrees. Distinguished visiting and 
resident faculty. Lectures by leading scientists, 
concerts by renowned artists. Excellent living 
accommodations. Room and board, $18 to $23 
weekly. 


FLEXIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 
1957 SUMMER SESSION 


Two Separate 5-week Terms 
Ist 5-week Term 2nd 5-week Term 


JUNE 14-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 24 
OOOOO OOOO0 


4-6 Credits 4-6 Credits 
Two Separate 3-week 
Mid-Summer Terms 
JULY 1-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 9? 
OOO OOO 


3 Credits 3 Credits 
Two Separate 4-week Curriculum and 
Instruction Workshop Sessions 
JUNE 24-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 16 


Parcs) 


4 Credits 4 Credits 
FIFTEEN ATTENDANCE OPTIONS 


To Fit Your Summer Plans 


For Bulletin and More Information 
Write Today to Dean of Summer Session 
Macky 314 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BOULDER 


STAMP COLLECTORS 
Order Your 
NEA CENTENNIAL 
First Day Covers 
NOW! 


First Day of Issue—July 1, 1957 


Released from Philadelphia 


Each .20 Six for $1.00 
Blocks .30 (ea.) 
Plate no. s .60 (ea.) 


Write, enclosing M.O. or check, to: 
E. Milnor Peck 
Cover Service 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


THE BEST THING OF ALL 


Wirn the surge of postwar west- 
ward movement, we came to Cali- 
fornia. This was going to be my 
wonderful opportunity to try my 
wings in another field. I was tired 
of teaching. 

My former superintendent “‘back 
East” had urged that I give teach- 
ing at least one more try, because 
of the pressing need for teachers; so 
dutifully I filed my credentials with 
the San Bernardino. County office 
and agreed to be available as a 
substitute while looking for the 
thrilling, soul-satisfying work I 
really wanted to do. 

As time went on, I did very little 
job hunting, and I found that I had 
begun to look forward to answer- 
ing the phone and hearing a pleas- 
ant voice ask, “Can you come to 
Pacific School this morning?” 

But I didn’t make up my mind 
to abandon job hunting for sure 
until one very special day. 

On that day, the sun was espe- 
cially brigt-and the air sweet with 
orange blossoms as I drove out 
among the groves. The thinly 
veiled San Bernardino Mountains 
towered mysteriously blue. 

When I arrived at the school, a 
dozen third-graders swarmed to 
meet me? From the middle of the 
group someone pushed a timid 
little girl toward me. 

“Her name is Janey, 
“She’s new.” 

We went in. Following the daily 
schedule, I read the children a 
chapter from Laura Ingalls Wild- 
er’s Little House on the Prairie. 

The children were still chatter- 
ing enthusiastically about the book 
when suddenly Philip, a boy seated 
near Janey, pointed his finger at 
her and announced, “She hasn’t 
ever been to school. She can’t 
read!” 

“No, 


” 


they said. 


she can’t read!” the others 


The hearts of small children are 
delicate organs. A cruel beginning 
in this world can twist them into 
curious shapes. The heart of a 
child can shrink so that forever 
afterward it is hard and pitted 
as the seed of a peach. Or again 
the heart of a child may fester 
and swell until it is a misery to 
carry within the body, easily .. . 
hurt by the most ordinary things. 

—Carson McCullers in Member 
of the Wedding. 


Pencils- 
DIXON BRATUNERS - 5, 


lik : 
children) 


ey ieee occee ee 


ae 
a 


© abate, | 
ow 


are 
different 


DIXON 


provides a pencil for 
each stage of the 
child’s development 


BEGINNERS +308, '%,” diameter of 
‘ood, .166 Gameter of lead, black 
finish. 


For teaching fundamentals; 
large with thick, soft lead. 


LADDIE +304, '4,” diameter of wood, 
.186 diameter of lead, blue finish. 
For easy transition from beginner 
to more advanced writing. 


TICONDEROGA +1388 No. 2, standard 
size, yellow finish. 

Favorite of advanced students and 
teachers alike. 


extra 


Dixon School Pencils are origi- 
nated under supervision of expert 
handwriting teachers and have 


special LEA DF AST: ® construction. 


| t For “sample “kit and complete informa- 
| tion on the Dixon School line, write: 
1_(Specify your grade.) 


Educational Dept., Pencil Sales Divisio 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE ¢ 
Jersey City 3, N. J. 


bP — fr] — fr] _— fa] fe) 


Under Polynesian Skies! 


1957 SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 24 TO AUGUST 2 


190 graduate and undergraduate courses 
in 34 helds. 


EXOTIC REGIONAL COURSES 


Education Workshops. Distinguished 
resident and visiting faculty. 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
HONOLULU 14, HAWAII 
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chorused. Many fingers were point- 
ing now, and Janey hid her face in 
humiliation. 

A flash of school-teacher instinct 
enveloped me, and that divine 
power that stands ready to guide 
Wioundering teacher-mortals thru 
such emergencies took command of 
the situation. 

“Oh, well,” I said nonchalantly, 
“it doesn’t matter. She'll learn 
very fast. Probably by another year 
she’ll be able to read as well as any- 
one.” 

The children were listening with 
interest, so I went on quickly. 

“Perhaps some of you will want 
o help Janey. It’s fun helping peo- 
le learn how to read.” 

Then from all over the room 
friendly voices blended: “I'll help.” 
‘J will.” “I'll help you, Janey.” 
Helping hands were outstretched 
now, not pointing fingers. 

Janey blossomed in the new at- 
mosphere of encouragement. Her 
heart was in her big blue eyes as 
they followed me all day. 
ie «After school, Janey waited until 
Mathe others had gone. Then, embar- 
rassed, but determined, she came to 
me. 

“T will learn to read,” she de- 
dared. “I will! And then do you 
know what I'll do?” 

“Oh,” I guessed, “maybe you'll 
be a writer like Laura Ingalls 
Wilder.” 

She shook her head 
Bshining eyes to mine. 
‘@ “No,” she said. “I’m going to be 

the best thing of all. I’m going to 
| be a school teacher—just like you.” 
Wf] —OLLIE BELLE TROLINGER, eighth- 
ii grade teacher, Cedar Street Inter- 
mediate Junior High School, Bloom- 
ington, California. 
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By Kohler 


“Guess what! I’m in the school play!” 
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Crater Lake, with its 
unbelievably blue water, 
is one of America's fore- 
most National Parks 
you'll want to visit and 
enjoy in scenic Southern 
Oregon this year. 


you'll 
remember 
OREGON 


Summer Sessions in Oregon offer you a wide 
choice in curricula and in recreation. Plan to 
explore famous playland areas — the 400-mile 
Oregon Coast Parkway...Columbia River 
Gorge... Oregon Caves National Monument... 
13 National Forests ...200 State Parks. Gradu- 
ate, undergraduate and special student courses 
are available at eight Oregon campuses, each 
near inviting evergreen forests, snow-capped 
mountains and sparkling lakes and rivers. Make 
1957 your vocation-vacation year in friendly 
Oregon. Bring your camera. 


Outstanding in Teachability 


Buswell 
Brownell 
Sauble 


son. Textbooks, 






maximum help 
Sales Offices: 
New York 11 
Chicago 6 
Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 
Columbus 16 
San Francisco 3 
Toronto 7 


Address_ 
City. 


Zone. 


ARITHMETIC WE NEED 


With this new series for Grades 1-8 you can teach 


reproductions of all textbook pages with answers, 


and practical suggestions for teaching every les- 





McNary Dam, on the Colum- 
bia River in Eastern Oregon, is 
one of several hydro-electric 
installations for you to visit. 


SEND FOR FREE COLOR BOOKLET 


TRAVEL INFORMATION, Room 267 
Highway Dept., Salem, Oregon 


Please send free color booklet to: 


Name. 





State. 



















directly from the Teachers’ Manuals, for these have 


manuals and workbooks all give 





in presenting arithmetic in the 





most effective way. 


The series stresses understanding, and its unhurried 
teaching pace enables pupils to assimilate what 


they are being taught. There is a complete program 


for caring for pupils’ differences in ability. Hand- 


Home Office: 
Boston 


Please Ask for Descriptive Booklet 311 


GINN AND COMPANY 


somely illustrated in color; interestingly written. 









A woman’ 
place was 


in the 
home — 


EB bees we vote, smoke, 
drive taxis, run for Con- 
gress. If you'd like to 
know what the 22 million 
American women working 
today do now—what fields 
they're in, how old they 
are, how many have school- 
age children, what employ- 
ers think of them, the 


relationship between their 
education and the work 
they do, read 


Woman- 
power 


an intensive study by the 


NATIONAL MANPOWER 
COUNCIL 
$5.00 at all bookstores 


+ COLUMBIA 


GP UNIVERSITY 


PRESS 
New York 27, N. Y. 


A SUMMER IN MAINE! 


Counselor Opportunities for Women 
Girls’ Camp in Lake and Mountain 
Region 
Applicants age 20-35 apply to: 

DR. AND MRS. J. A. BAER 
2701 Manhattan Ave. Baltimore 15, Md. 


TEACHERS FOR LONG ISLAND 
Elementary—Jr. High—High School—All subjects 
In Suffolk County Public School 
Near Patchogue Area 
High Salaries, id School 
Cultural and Recreational Opportunities 

Have Col Placement Folder Forwar: 
Send Resume and References to 
Personnel Director, Box 288, Patchogue, N. Y. 


Write For interview 


If you are the talented author 

of an an unpublished manuscript, 

let us help gain the recognition 

you deserve. We will publish 

your BOOK—we will edit, design, 

Story print, promote, advertise and 
on sell it! Good royalties. 

. - Write for FREE copy of 
Publishing How To Publish Your Book 
Your Book COMET PRESS __ x7 NE3 

200 Varick St., 


FREE! 


Inside 


NEW WORLD - WIDE SUMMER 
PLACEMENT DIRECTORY 


1000’s of opportunities in all States, 
18 Foreign Countries. Includes: Over- 
seas Study Awards, Summer The- 
aters. Earning free trips to Europe, 
Dude_ Ranches, Industries, Camps, 
etc. Be first. Act now. Rush $2. 


CRUSADE—Dept. NW 
Box 99, Greenpoint Sta., B’iyn 22, NY 


COME TEACH IN ALASKA 


for information write to 
Commissioner of Education 
Box 1841 


JOB HUNTING? 


We produce distinctive resumes 
of your background for enclosure 
Write in your job application letters 


for etBMTYPE ¢e MULTILITHED 

Details @ LOWEST PRICES 
NATIONAL RESUME SERVICE 
P. O. Box 2322 Salt Lake City, Utah 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now making 
money every day on short paragraphs. I tell 
you what to write, where and how to sell: 
and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a_ hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send for 
free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 
7464 Clark St., Dept. 34C, Chicago 26, Ill. 


: 4, MEMBER N.AT.A ye 


Pacific Coast 
Teachers Agency 


C. R. Cozzens, M: 
Member—N.A.T.A. 37th "Fear 


CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Good Positions e 


THE Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 

KINDERGARTEN THROUGH UNIVER 
23 E. Jackson Blvd 
MEMBER 


+ Chicago 4, Il 


NATA 


TEACHERS 


California offers YOU the most in high sales 
starting at $3800 to $ depending on 
ing and experience. Liberal retirement 
tenure. California is hiring NOW for Sep 
Write us for information. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 
453 S. Spring Los Angeles 13, 


aw 


Placements in 
private and pre 
schools as well as col Add 


HORNING Situations open in &) 
TEACHERS [ete 


NO REGISTRATION F 


VX0)4,(@ MPhone BERWYN 12 
DEVON, PENN 


Efficient, reliabill cuit 
and personali 
service for teache@l ya) 
and schools. U; 

direct Albert mi 
agement for 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency i 
generations. 
Original Albert—Since 1885 ~ Womber NATA ADE 
25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, 


Pee Se see ere ac 
NEW CAREER OPPORTUN 
i TIES WITHOUT FEES 


Teachers, Administrators, Librarians, ur, 

Bly needed at all] levels and subjects 
actual U.S. and World-Wide opportuni 
(Teaching, Library and Administrative p 

’ tions — Summer Jobs — Graduate Award 
Student Aid). Not just a directory buw 
mentite a — complete job 4 
plus salaries. FEES—APPLY DIREG 
Members’ qualifications, school and lib 

; vacancies listed FREE. Highly recommen 
by 1000’s of educators since ’52. World-W 

§ Summer Placement Directory contains 1 
of summer positions. All States, 18 Forel he 

B Countries. Don’t delay. Act now. 

36 ‘owes 2, yrs) only $8.00 Gamer Diente Th 

t CRUSADE—Dept. N 
Box 99, Greenpoint Station, Brooklyn 22, W. the 
oe ee ee ee ee ee es ee 

Th 
on 
Ed 


1540 W. = kaa —~~hgad 
PHOENI 


* Qn the - ‘the the Sun 
SERVING ARIZONA and the GREAT SOUTHWEST 


Enroll Now §) 20 
1114 State Street Ad 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 


TEACH IN COLORADO 
CLINTON ::: 


Alaska, we can fing it for you. 
706 South Fourth Street 


Professional Personal Service 
Teacher Placement Service 
wt Education Association 

605 Penn., Dept. G, Denver, Cole. 


TEACHERS’ 


s a position in the 


if Phe 
AGENCY | &d 
Midwest, West Nu 
Enroll N 
Clinton, Iowa 


505 Columbia = 
Spokane 4, Wash. 


Good TEACHING positions in California, Oregon, Washington, Alaska & Hawaii. 


Member N.A.T.A. 





Agency's 76th yr. 


C. J. Cooil, Mgt 
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YOUR FRIENDS 
Will Want A 
Copy Of The 

SPECIAL 
CENTENNIAL EDITION 
of the 

NEA JOURNAL 


ORDER 
YOURS TODAY! 


50¢ each (10% discount on 
quantities of 10 or more.) 


Address: 
NEA JOURNAL Sales 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Payment Must Accompany Order 


copies of the Centennial 
Edition of the NEA JOURNAL to: 


ADVANCE SALE 


of the 
CENTENNIAL EDITION 
of the 
NEA’s History, 
WEA: THE FIRST 100 YEARS 


The great human interest story of 
the organized teaching profession. 
The most complete story ever done 
on the NEA’s great history. By Dr. 
Edgar B. Wesley. 


$5.00 each 


1 (10% discount in quantities of 2 to 9; 


20% discount in quantities of 10 or more.) 


Address: 
NEA Publication Sales 
1201 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Payment Must Accompany Order 


copies of the Centennial 
Edition of “NEA: THE FIRST 100 YEARS” to: 
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TO SCHOOLBOARDS 


You can help increase the supply 
of qualified teachers: 


1. Remember first, last, and al- 
ways that the education of children 
and youth is dependent on the 
character, ability, and dedication 
of their teachers more than on any 
other single factor in the school 
system. 

2. Keep local standards high. Es- 
tablish the reputation of employing 
only fully qualified teachers. Never 
let the bars down. 

3. Pay salaries which will attract 
and hold top-quality teachers and 
reduce turnover to a minimum. No 
investment will pay bigger divi- 
dends. 

4. Treat teachers as accepted 
members of the community, en- 
titled to genuine respect and appre- 
ciation for their public service. 

5. Be generous in the provision 
of working and living conditions 
which contribute to effective teach- 
ing and give to teachers a sense of 
wellbeing and genuine accomplish- 
ment. 

6. Establish a policy which will 
give competent and qualified teach- 
ers assurance of moral support and 
freedom to teach without fear of 
unjust criticism and reprisal. 

7. Provide maximum opportuni- 
ties for teachers at all levels of ten- 
ure and experience to grow in serv- 
ice so that year by year their effec- 
tiveness increases. 

8. Promote administration-stafl 
relationships which will result in 
welding the professional personnel 
into a loyal, smooth-working, co- 
operative unit. 

9. Encourage the early discovery 
of students in the schools who ap- 
pear to possess the characteristics 
of successful teachers. Provide for 
their consistent encouragement to- 
ward such a career, so that the local 
community may contribute as many 
excellent recruits to the teaching 
profession as it requires fully certi- 
fied teachers to fill the positions 
on its staff. 

10. Stimulate community provi- 
sion of scholarships for promising 
candidates to the teaching profes- 
sion who might otherwise be un- 
able to pursue their preparation. 

—National School Boards Asso- 
ciation. 


ANOTHER EDUCATIONAL FIRST 
FOR MASSACHUSETTS. .. . 


The Educational Service Bureau of 
Alston Studios, inc. 
A nonprofit pedagogical group organized 
to research and develop ways to use school 


photography for motivating greater interest 
and better grades. 


For information write to 


Educational Service Bureau of 
ALSTON STUDIOS, INC. 
EAST WEYMOUTH, MASS. 


a 


, 
Be 
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DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
DEPT. N LARAMIE, WYOMING 


Please send complete information regarding 
Summer Programs. 


NAME. ......ccccrsecsnorereneerenscnancsncsosonsseoes nansenesssssoosoasarens 
ST. & NO.. 

CITY & STATE. 
SPECIAL INTEREST...........00-cccsesesernssnnesreneween evesesceeee 


ee eewsercecececscc sesso cconsorsosseseesses 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
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here’s how 
$1 cuts 


your scoring 
time 91%! 


amazing E-Z Grader 


ives you percentage scores of tests, quizzes, 
mework in a flash! Get instant, accurate scores 
of all papers with 6 hat 85 right or wrong prob- 
lems. fm sy-to-read; sturdy, wipe-clean construc- 
tion. Shipped post-paid; money refunded if 
‘ou're not 100% delighted. Write for free folder. 
art now on the road to fast, easy scoring — 


send $1 today to 
E-Z Grader Co. Dept. N 
3001 Corydon Rd. Cleveland 18, O. 


buy 2 — 1 for school, ’ for home 





COMMENCEMENT 
SPEECHES - PROGRAMS 


Every item unconditionally guaranteed. 


HIGH SCHOOL Speeches (All new): 

) . Valedictory—'’Resources Unlimited" 

) 2. Salutatory—"’The Sky Is The Limit” 

) . Class President's Address 

) 5. Board Member’s Address 

) . Presentation of Flag 

) . History—"’Stepping Stones’’ 

) 8. Will—"Your Legacy” 

) 9. Prophecy—"The New Look” 

) 10. All Nine Above 
Speeches are of medium length. Price any 
one paper, $1.25; any 2, $2.00; any 3, $2.75; 
any 4, $3.40; any 5, $3.85; any 6, $4.25; 
any 7, $4.60; any 8, $4.80; or all 9 for $5.00. 


HIGH SCHOOL Candlelight Program: 
Six speeches, program outline, suggested deco- 
rations, all complete $4.00. 


ELEMENTARY Programs: 

( ) 1. “WHEEL OF DESTINY". 1957 title. 
Uses wheel as basis. Program outline, sug- 
gested decorations, six speeches, all complete 
for $3.00. 

{ ) 2. “SHIPS. Each of six speeches uses 
quotations from Longfellow’s ‘The Building 
of the Ship’. Program outline, suggested deco- 
rations, all complete for $3.00. 

( ) 3. “GATES. Program centered around 
theme of gates. Each of six speeches repre- 
sents a different gate. Program outline, sug- 
gested decorations, all complete, $3.00. 

( ) 4 “ARTISTS TOUCH”. Program 
thought is that any worthwhile accomplish- 
ment is a work of art. Artist's palate and 
colors used as background. Program outline, 
suggested decorations, six speeches, all com- 
plete, $3.00. 

( ) 5. “BOUQUET OF FLOWERS”. From 
the gardens of yesterday, today and tomor- 
row. Program outline, suggested decorations, 
six speeches, all complete, $3.00. 

( ) 6. “CANDLELIGHT” Program outline, 
suggested decorations, five speeches, al] com- 
plete, $3.00. 

SIXTH GRADE Programs: 

( ) 1. “CAMPFIRE SCENE”. 1957 title. 
Program outline, suggested decorations and 
pg A medium length speeches, all complete, 

( ) 2. “CANDLELIGHT”. Program outline, 
suggested decorations, five medium length 
speeches, all complete, $3.00. 


Materials shipped postpaid if payment ac- 
companies order, otherwise materials will be 
shipped COD with purchaser paying purchase 
price plus postage and COD fees. 

Check (x) papers or programs wanted, slip 
this ad and your remittance into an envelope 
and mail to: 


SPEECH EXCHANGE 
Box 3323, Station A — El Paso, Texas 


Form of Remittance, Please CHECK which: 
( ) Check: ( ) Money Order: ( ) COD. 
Ship to: . 


Centennial Aids 


Tue Division of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tional Services of NEA prepared this 
list of materials which may appro- 
priately be used for centennial-celebra- 
tion programs as well as for a better 
understanding of NEA’s contribution 
to the educational profession. 

American Teacher. 15 min. sd. b&w. 
Directs attention to importance of the 
teacher in the American way of life. 
Contrasts education of yesterday with 
that of today. Shows the many activi- 
ties in which a teacher participates. (2) 

Bridge to Tomorrow. Tape record- 
ing. Cleared for radio broadcast. 25 
min. Drama of the growth of America’s 
free public schools, told with narration 
and dramatic sequences, starting with 
early colonial days. (3) 

A Desk for Billie. 57 min. sd. b&w 
and color. The NEA centennial motion 
picture, which tells the true story of a 
migrant child who found opportunity 
in schools across America. (4) 

Horace Mann. 19 min. sd. b&w. Por- 
trays important episodes in the life of 
the “father of the common schools.” (1) 

NEA Highlights. Filmstrip. 20 min. 
sd. color. Highlights from the 1956 re- 
port of William G. Carr, NEA execu- 
tive secretary. Filmstrip with script $3; 
with tape recording $5. (4) 

Priceless Heritage, 20 min. sd. b&w. 
French villagers at the end of the 
Franco-Prussian War realize too late 
the true worth of their lost strength 
and heritage. Traces development of 
our public-school system and program. 
Intended to bring to Americans a new 
appreciation of our school system. (5) 

Secure the Blessings. 27 min. sd. b&w. 
Dramatizes role of public school in a 
democracy. Shows how the five main 
characters—farmer, businessman, labor 
leader, housewife, and Congressman— 
are influenced in the solution of every- 
day problems by the kind of education 
they have received in our public 
schools. (4) 

You and the NEA. Filmstrip. 18 min. 
70 frames. color. Explains how the 
NEA functions, how the membership 
determines NEA’s policies, and the 
many services which NEA provides for 
the profession and the individual. (4) 


Producers or distributors. (1) Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. (2) McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 18. (3) National Citi- 
zens Commission for the Public Schools, 
2 W. 45th St., New York 36. (4) NEA, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
(5) Superior Coach Corp., Lima, Ohio. 


-. HOWARD HUNT “a 


ONCE IN A LIFETIME TOU i, 
EUROPE 


16 countries + 69 days 4 
$1468 by Air © June 23-Aug.4 
CHESTER L. DEAN’ 


Instructor of History 
1863 W. 54th Street, Los Angeles 62, Ca 


PUERTO RIC 


For classroom display and study— 
fiesta straw hats, musical instruments, 
trated map, Commonwealth Flag, ¢ 
recipes, local bamboo with handicraft 
gestions, seashells from beaches 
Columbus landed—$3.00—postage ince 
—Check or money order—tife in P 
Rico, P. O. Box 2802, Rio Piedras, Pi 
Rico. 


BOSTON KS 
Fi faze neral classroom use 
PERFORMANCE — unequalled 
IMPROVEMENTS— positive mechanic 
lock on 8-size pencil guide 
CLEANLIN —no fall-out, nickel-pla’ 
STHENGTH stays put 
TH—rugged “‘bridge-like” fram 


EFFICIENT —25% more cutting odeg 
consistently produce clean, sharp 
without waste 


be emagrceer + 


BOSTON RANGER of 
for drawing rooms and heavy duty ‘ 
@ 3 points—outside adjustment ‘s 
@ heavy-duty double bearings for ie | 
Cutters assure perfectly centered Ww 
@ easy-locking stainless receptacle 
@ takes 6 pencil sizes—no waste 


Free comprehensive report on sharpeners iD 


schools, Booklet M 
BOSTO 


PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 
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Humor 100 Years Ago 


“WAITING to be whipped is the 
most uninteresting period of boy- 
hood life,”’” American humorist 
Josh Billings observed. Drollery of 
this sort had early members of the 
NEA laughing in their beards. The 
following are from Book of Anec- 
dotes, published by G. G. Evans in 
Philadelphia in 1859. 

“George, what does C-A-T 
spell?” 

“Don’t know, sir.” 

“What does your mother keep 
to catch mice?” 

“Trap, sir.” 

“No, no, what animal is very 
fond of milk?” 

“A baby, sir.” 

“I am all out of patience! 
There, do you see that animal on 
the fence?” 
| “Yes, sir.” 

““Then tell me what C-A-T 
ipells.” 

' “Kitten, sir.” 

| A man, hearing of another who 
vas 100 years old, said contemptu- 
ously, “What a fuss about nothing! 
Why, if my grandfather were alive, 
he would be 150 years old!” 

“Suppose you are lost in a fog. 
What are you most likely to be?” 

“Mist, of course.” 

As a funeral passed by, an on- 
looker turned to the man beside 
him and asked who was dead. 

' “I can’t exactly say, sir,” the other 

neplied, “but I presume it’s the 
tleman in the coffin.” 

- Being asked to give a definition 

of nonsense, Dr. Johnson replied, 

‘Sir, it is nonsense to bolt a door 


pois’ With a boiled carrot.” 


“Why are you writing such a big 
hand, Pat?” 
“My grandmothers deaf and 
m writing a loud letter to her.” 
"The height of impudence is 
aking refuge from a shower in an 
imbrella shop. 
' Wrote a student: 
“There is four seasons. Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter. 
They are all pleasant. Some peo- 
‘ple may like the Spring best, but 
a$ for me—give me liberty or give 
me death. The end.” 
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The Pennsylvania “Rail Road,” char- 
tered in 1846, opened up a new and shorter 
route to the West. Conventioners of 1957 
traveling the same rail route between Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia will go in about 
half the time indicated on this 1856 ad, and 
will pay $18.11 (first-class coach fare, in- 
cluding tax), as compared to $9 a century 
ago. In 1857, the first-class freight rate be- 
tween the two cities was 90 cents per cwt. 
in the winter, and 75 cents in the summer, 
as compared with $2.46 (including tax) per 
cwt. now.—Source: “Principal Trades and 
Manufactures.” Edited by Edwin T. Freed- 
ley. 1856. p. 530-31. 


ANNOUNCING 


A New Graduate Program 

in Art Education 
for a 

Master of Science Degree 
planned for 

present and future art teachers 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 1-August 9, 1957 


Write Director of Admissions 
for Information and Application. 


PRATT INSTITUTE—The Art School 


Brooklyn 5, New York 


ORDER YOUR 
NEA JOURNAL BINDER 
TODAY ! 


(see ad on page 210) 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT—PIILADELPEIA. 


PINASYLVANL RATL ROAD, 


GREAT GENTRAL ROUTE. 
FORMING THE SHORTEST, SAFEST & BEST LIX 


BETWEEN THE 


Atlantic Seaboard & the Great West 
and PAILADELP EIA, co BALTIMORE” 


conecctinns WESTWARDLY with Traine im Obio, aod fret rtase Stromers ov Obie Rive, 
= Ss mS 3 BASTWARDLY wa ‘Treice from Voilodeiphie te | 


Trains leave PHILADELPHIA and PITTSBURGH, each 
‘way, Morning, Noon, and Night, 
ranoves z= 18 =OURS, 


SVT AY, EW, TWEE OR 8 
PARE TO NEW YORK AS LOW AS BY ANY OTHER ROUTE! 
oq, MS 10 ant SOON PENLADELIENA 09 TELLOwN: 


Era Ge 


Soe: RR Terre oni, ta Toe Exairs ie Rh een: z 
$2 Louis, Mo, Qaiene, Grieane ba, 318 us 


prea I Tt nn Ee ts actrnmcne 
PASSENGERS HAVE CHOICE OF ROUTES TO AND FROM ALMOST ANY POIs?. 
——_———_ rr 


Tickets may be had at any Rail Road Office in the Wet 
Inquire for Tickets to New York by Pennsylvania Rail Reed. 


CONNECTIONS SURE AND PUBLISHED TIME RELIABLE 
ee 


by we be ee York, and Boston, which they con heve by pe other route a 2 
‘The Proney!vante Rellroad te ballested with brotes stove, end is entirely free from —, 
along Ube routs is uncarpasred in grasdeur by any route in tbe Union 


LEWIS L. HOUPT, General Ticket Agent, Philel’s 


Bast by this rovte hove the efventage of ali the martets via, Pttsbumyh Mite 


UNIVERSITY OF 


ALASKA 
iy 1957 SUMMER SESSION 
12 
he 


June 24-August 2 
POST-SESSION 
“Workshop on Alaska’ 
August 5-9 
For information write airmail 
Southern California 
SUMMER SESSIONS: 
June 24-Aug. 2; om 5-Aug. 
Numerous courses will ‘be offered in Si Seitctins 
of the University—graduate and undergraduate. 
Faculty includes many distinguished professors. 
Organized social, cultural, and recreational ac- 


tivities are provided. Delig htful summer climate. 
For Bulletin write to: Dean of Summer Session, 
of Southern California, Los Angeles 7. 


EUROPE 


20 Countries, 70 Days 
Summer ‘57—$1325, all expenses 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia—Pasadena—California 


Director of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 
College, Alaska 





SEND THIS CENTENNIAL EDITION 
OF THE NEA JOURNAL 
TO YOUR FRIENDS-TODAY! 


(SEE AD ON PAGE 221) 





“ A BOY without a memory cannot be 

educated. A man without a mem- 
ory needs someone to look after him, 
or he will go on repeating his mistakes 
because he is always forgetting what 
he needs to remember, and especially 
the one thing he ought always to re- 
member, namely, that it is not the man 
who makes a mistake, but the man 
who repeats his mistakes who is known 
for a fool. 

“And a nation without a memory 
is in the same deplorable plight. To 
remember well the things that ought 
to be remembered and to profit by 
them is the rule for a safe, strong, and 
wise life for every man and for every 
nation. 

“The past is not something dead 
and gone. . . . The past is the parent, 
the producing cause, of the present.” 

So spoke Andrew F. West of 
Princeton University before the NEA 
convention of 1918. His words will 
have special meaning to NEA mem- 
bers, who during the centennial year 
will learn about the past, “the pro- 
ducing cause of the present.” 


OF course, there are different types 
of memories. Some people can re- 
member the details they have read of 
the founding of the National Teachers’ 
Association in 1857, but they forget to 
buy cream for the breakfast coffee. 
They can remember what D. B. Hagar 
said in 1870 when the NTA became 
the NEA, but they forget to have the 
oil in the car changed. They can re- 
member the highlights of Frances E. 
Willard’s address before the NEA 
convention in 1884, but they forget to 
fill out the stub in the checkbook. 

If you have this kind of erratic 
memory, forget mundane matters and 
have a wonderful time during the 
NEA’s centennial year. Drink history 
and don’t worry about cream. Take 
a trip backward in time, and the 
vehicle in which you'll travel won't 
need oil. Buy Dr. Wesley's NEA: The 
First Hundred Years, and if you for- 
get to enter the $5 check in your 
checkbook, your enjoyment of the 
volume will more than compensate for 
the confusion in your accounts. 
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If you are one of those fortunate 
souls who can remember history and 
cream and oil and checkbooks, 1957 
is the year of years for you to lux- 
uriate in reading and enjoying educa- 
tional history and biography. 

Whatever your brand of memory, 
the centennial will give you opportu- 
nity to become better acquainted with 
the drama of the teaching profession 
over the past hundred years. Some of 
the high points are told in this cen- 
tennial issue of the JOURNAL. 


WE say, “The NEA was founded 
in 1857,’ which is true as far as it 
goes. What actually happened was that 
one man, T. W. Valentine, president 
of the New York State Teachers 
Association, thought that a national 
organization was needed, and he did 
something to translate his belief into 
action. 

He persuaded D. B. Hagar, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Teachers 
Association, to write a call to teachers 
inviting them to a national meeting. 
Ten presidents of state associations 
signed the invitation. And on August 
26, 1857, at the Athenaeum in Phila- 
delphia, 41 men and two women 
started the National Teachers’ Associ- 
ation. 

The NEA didn’t found itself. Forty- 
three members of the teaching pro- 
fession founded it. They were so in- 
terested in starting a national profes- 
sional organization that instead of 
staying home and drinking cold lem- 
onade that hot summer, they made a 
dusty, tiresome trip to Philadelphia. 

Then, after taking the trouble to 


QUOTE AND REQUOTE 


It is a gloomy moment in history. 
Not for many years—not in the life- 
time of most men who read this paper 
—has there been so much grave and 
deep apprehension; never has the fu- 
ture seemed so incalculable as at this 
time. . . . In France the political cal- 
dron seethes and bubbles with uncer- 
tainty; Russia hangs as usual, like a 
cloud, dark and silent upon the hori- 
zon of Europe; while all the energies, 
resources, and influences of the British 
Empire are sorely tried... . 

It is a solemn moment, and no man 
can feel an indifference—which, hap- 
pily, no man pretends to feel—in the 
issue of events. Of our own troubles 
no man can see the end. 

—From an editorial in Harper's 
Weekly, October 10, 1857. 


come, some of the more pessimig 
said that the proposal to start a 
tional organization was a castle ; 
Spain. Others sat in ominous sileng 
A few referred gloomily to the thr 
of disunion which hung over the qi 
tion. They maintained that the inte 
of the different sections were so q 
trary that it would be impossible 
harmonize them into a successful g 
sociation. 

Later, these few doubters were jy 
as proud to be known as founders 
the NEA as were the fearless, 
structive builders. The doubters 4 
parently forgot that theirs had bey 
a negative role—which shows hg 
human they were, those teachers of 
hundred years ago. 


As you study the history of ¢ 
National Education Association, y 
will be reminded again and again th 
this is not the account of an impe 
sonal institution, not the record of 
nameless they, but the story of me 
and women who had _ ideas, 
worked hard, who took risks, 
sometimes made mistakes but 
more often acted wisely and brave 
They built a great organization, th 
which they worked together to i 
prove the educational opportunities ¢ 
children. You will enjoy becoming « 
quainted with these men and wome 
of educational history. 


You have an additional reaso 
moreover, for delving into history 
the same motive that the driver 
when he uses the rear-view mirror ¢ 
his automobile. You can go forw 
with more confidence when you kno 
what’s behind you. 

For the centennial celebration § 
a time for looking forward as well 4 
back. If, during this year, we pla 
with vision and courage for the futu 
as did the small band who. founde 
the Association 100 years ago, th 
historian in 2057 may count 1957 th 
most significant milestone in the or 
ganization’s history since 1857. 

“We can only pay our debt to th 
past,” said Lord Tweedsmuir, “b 
putting the future in debt to our 
selves.”” That's something to remembe' 
during 1957. 


‘wilted S Finn 
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HE — 


j DOLLAR 
i APOUND? 


match his weight with a check 
join the fight against cancer in children! 


Wonderful, isn’t he? Sometimes when 
you’re alone, you dream a little. You like to 
imagine him all grown up. A doctor perhaps. 
Or a lawyer. Or (you smile at yourself, but it 
could happen) maybe even President... 


What are his chances? Better .. . if we 
stamp out cancer. Because cancer doesn’t care 
about tomorrow. Last year, 4,000 children 
were killed by cancer. 4,000 tomorrows were 
wiped out . . . by a disease man hasn’t 
conquered yet! 


How can you help? What can you do to 
help make his future secure? You can do so 
much . . . so easily! You can send a nice fat 
check to the American Cancer Society. You 
can help raise every dollar we need for our 
greatest weapon: research. Do it today. Who 
knows? Sooner than we think . . . we may 
strike cancer from his future forever! 


P. S. Why not do a little something for your- 
self? Learn cancer’s 7 danger signals. And 
have a thorough medical checkup once a year. 


GENTLEMEN: I want to help conquer cancer. 
Please send me free information about cancer. 


Enclosed is my contribution of $__________ 
to the Cancer Crusade. 


ee eee ae 
OI i cscicciensenmeeentenitintaniiigsanninminiiinnpiincursitinin 


SS Ee 
'@ MAIL TO: Cancer c/o your local Post Office. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 





DUKE 
DUKE 
NURH * 
Artist Robert Fawcett captures a moment of companionship 


in Mexico's internationally famous Acapulco. 


*"COKE’* 1S A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT 1957 THE COCA-COLA COM 


. 
In exotic 
Acapulco. - « Here, too, you find The Pause That Refreshes, with ice-cold Coca-Cola. 


Because good taste itself is universal, enjoyment of Coca-Cola has become a welcomed social 


custom in over 100 countries. Have a Coke... the 


best-loved sparkling drink in all the world. 
SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 





